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What the G-E Monogram means 
on the motors you buy 
for your elevator 


G-E totally enclosed, fan-cooled ball- 
bearing motor for grain elevators. 
Tested and listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for Class 2, Group G, 
locations. Requires no pipes; keeps 
itself clean in clouds of dust; requires 
lubrication only once a year 


As A MANAGER or owner of an elevator, you aren’t 
particularly interested in motor details. 

You want a motor that is approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories; that is satisfactory to your insurance and 
power companies; that you can install in the dustiest places 
in the elevator and forget except for an occasional inspec- 
tion; that will last you a lifetime with little or no trouble. 
Let the G-E monogram—a symbol of dependability, the 
world over, on electric equipment—be your guide in order- 
ing motors for your elevator. 


Simply ask your contractor for G-E totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled motors and the approved control for these motors. 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet 


: et, | It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug- 
gestions wt gives them. . The cost is only $10 per year. 


or an inlet, possibly in your territory. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
Grain Exchange Members 


J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & ElevatorCo., millers, grain dealers, 
Hardeman-King Co., millers and grain dealers.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., export wheat, private wire. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Chamber of Commerce Members, 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.*® 
Lederer Bros., grain receivers.* 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members. 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. * 
McConnell Grain Corp., brokerage & comm.* 
McKillen, Inc., J. G. consignments, * 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. 

CAIRO, ILL. 

Board ef Trade Members. 
Hastings Co., Sam’l, wheat, corn & oats.* 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Mid-States Grain, Inc., cash grain. 

North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Wilder Grain Co., track buyers grain-seeds.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members. 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 

Brennan & Co., John B., grain comm. merchants.* 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission, 
Feehery & Co., E. J., consignments, grain to arr.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions. * 
Logan & Bryan, grain, stocks, provisions.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 

Ryan, James P., consignments. 

Scott, Burrows & Christie, grain commission. 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.® 

Templeton’s Sons, J. S., grain merchants.* 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., grain commission. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Board of Trade Members. 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Barly & Daniel Co., receivers and shippers.*® 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Grain & Hay Exchange Members. 

Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil and c.s. meal.® 
Cleveland Grain Co., The, receivers and shippers.* 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Creuch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
Hight Elevator Co., recvrs.-shippers.® 
DELPHOS, OHIO. 
Garman Grain Co., The, transit, kiln dried corn.® 
DENVER, COLO. 
Grain Exchange Members. 


Ady & Crowe Mere. Co., The, grain, beans, feeds.* 
Kellogg Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Rocky Mountain Grain Co., exp. & domes, grain.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Board of Trade Members. 
Des Moines Elytr. & Gr. Co., oats and corn,® 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Christopher & Co., B. C., consignments & futures. 
Isely Lbr. Co., The, C. C., cane seed, wheat, kafir.* 


ENID, OKLA. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks. 
Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants.* 


FAIRBURY, NEBR. 
Callaway, C. B., wholesale grain.* 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.® 
Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Egly, C. G., hay, grain, feed salt.* 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members. 
Dorsey Grain Co., strictly brokers, consignments. 
Rogers Co., E. M., atrictly bkg. and consignments.* 
Smith Ingraham Co., domes., expt. & consignme’ts. 
Transit Grain & Com. Co., consignments, bkg.® 
Uhlmann Grain Co., cash and futures 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Shaw, Thomag F., grain exporter.* 


HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Midwest Grain Co., Optrs. Grain Belt Elevator. 
Owens Grain Co., Mill Buying. 
Whalen Grain Co., wheat, corn, kafir, milo. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant.* 
Montgomery & McConnel, receivers and shippers. 
Steinhart Grain Co., commission and brokerage.*® 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures.* 
Continental Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Ernst-Davis Commlssion Co., consignments, 
Lichtig & Co., H., kafir, milo, screenings. 
Logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co., receivers & shippers.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
W. S. Nicholson Grain Co., strictly commission, 
Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.*® 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., consignments. 
Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.® 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Vanderslice-Lynds Co., consignments-futures. * 
Wolcott & Lincoln, consignments, futures. 
Wilser Grain Co., consignments.* 


LANSING, MICH. 
Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Co., E. L. brokers, grain and millfeed. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members. 
Zorn & Co.,'S., receivers and shippers.® 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., soy beans. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members. 
Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.*® 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.® 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members, 
Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.*® 
Fraser-Smith Co., grain merchants. * 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., grain, millfeed. 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants, 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 
McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.* 
Ry. Mountain Grain & Comm. Co., consignments* 
Stuhr-Seldl, shippers grain and feed.* 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


General Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Hardeman-King Co., millers, grain dealers.® 
Mid-State Grain Co., The, wheat, coarse grains & hay. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Grain Exchange Members. 


Bell-Trimble Co., recvrs. and shippers.*® 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., milling wheat and corn.* 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 

Flanley Grain Co., receivers and shippers.® 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 
Trans- Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members. 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission. 

Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers & shippers*” 
Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers.® 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Commercial Exchange Members, 


Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 
Richardson, Geo. M., grain and feeds.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Members Grain and Hay Exchange. 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
Stewart & Co., Jesse C., grain and mill feed.® 
Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 
PLANO, TEXAS 
Hughston Grain Co., wheat, corn, 
PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Heald Grain Co., consignment specialists.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Merchants Exchange Members. 


Langenberg Bros, Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Martin Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Missouri El. & Grain Co., grain merchants. 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Teasdale Com. Co.,J.H., recvrs.-shprs. gr., seeds, hay.* 


SALINA, KANS. 


Eberhardt-Simpson Gr. Co., mchts. wh. & coarse gr.* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
King & Co., Douglas W., carlots-grain, hay, seed.* 
SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., buyers-sellers grain.*® 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Board of Trade Members. 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., revrs, and shprs.* 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Produce Exchange Members. 
DeVore & Co., H. W., consignments and futures.*® 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists 
WACO, TEXAS 
Clement Grain Co., grain, hay, seeds* 
WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs. WellingtonTerm.Elvtr.* 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members. 


Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, kafir. 
Ogren Grain Co., grain merchants, 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds,* 


oats, maize. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain 
(Est. 1928), and Price Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). g 2nd 
wholesalers in grain, feed, and field seed, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Llinois, : P 
class matter November 21, 1930, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 38, 1879. 


U. S. A. Price 


Vol. LXVII, No. 


Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World 
Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive 


25c per copy. Entered as second- 
10. November 25, 1931. 


$2.00 per year, 
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SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Established 1874 


2200 Board of Trade 


James E. Bennett 


GRAIN STOCKS 
PROV’NS & C BONDS 
SUGAR O. RvuBBER 


MEMBERS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


—PRIVATE WIRES— 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 
properly cared for in all Leading Markets 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


INDIANAPOLIS 
717 Board of Trade 


PEORIA 
11 Board of Trade 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago | 


CAIRO 
403 Board of Trade 


Chicago, IIl. 


Scott, Burrows 
& Christie 


Siebel C. Harris 
Mer. Grain Dept. 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
We Specialize in Hedging and Serene 


Operations Between Terminal 
rain Markets 


CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 


Grain Commission 
111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


4TH FLOOR, BANKERS BLDG., CHICAGG 
Branch Office, Congress Hotel 
BROKERS 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain, 
Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


Chicago 


Chicago, Ill. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Grain Merchants 
New York 


ELEVATORS: 
Portland, Me. 


MERCHANTS 
1142—44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


not get along without it. 
nors, with Gilchrist & Co., Lawler, Ia. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN 
STOCKS 
PROVISIONS 


Winthrop, Mitchell & Co. 
Board of Trade - Chicago 
26 Broadway, New York 


Kansas City Davenport 
Rockford 
Cash Grain — Futures 
Stocks — Bonds 
Provisions — Cotton 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock 
and can make prompt shipment. 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Universal Grain Code, flexible leather 3.00 

2.50 


Miller’s Code (1917), cloth 


2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher Ges taal 3.50 
-..20.00 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 0.00 

Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.). 12.80 

Calpack Code (ig 23) 0.00 
ll prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chieago, IIl. 


JOHN E. BRENNAN & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN and SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed is $2 for the Journal. Could 
M. J. Con- 


Minneapolis 


Depot Harbor, Ont. 
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~ Board of Trade 


* Members 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST.LOUIS 


J.C. SHAFFER GRAIN CO.) | AXnoonbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants 
332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


111 W. Jackson St. Cash 


Chicago, III. and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Wives 


This book provides ruled spaces for the 
convenient compilation of an hourly record 


of the market prices of Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Rye and Barley. Each sheet is ruled for a BUYERS OF 
week’s quotations with spaces for every 
paderss day of the week. Printed on 
oldenrod bond paper and bound in books 
oi 60 sheet over year's. supoly, wth Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
heavy pressboard hinged covers, size 9¥%4x 


113% inches. Order CND 97-5. Price, 
$1.00, f. 0. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ozs. 


See ED OURNSLS Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. la. la. Ohio Mo. 


Hoover, Legge and Stone put the CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


grain trade in bad.—E. J. Miller Grain 
Cones |e vwserry ae ©Olcdas 


paper ceRecord Biante THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


MISSOURI ELEVATOR J.H. Teasdale Com.Co. 
N A N S @) AND GRAIN COMPANY Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
203 Merchants Exchange Receivers and Shippers 
: ae aha me. Bycoae Grain, Seeds, Hay, Mill Products, Ete. 
Commission Co. erin di £4:000/000"Bushales % Efficient Service Since 1848 
Grain non 
Hay - SEEDS LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN ae saw it ae 
COMPANY ourna 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. Established 1877 When you write our advertisers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS Thanks 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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J. G. McKILLEN, INC. Wood Grain Corp.| | Lewis Grain Corp. 
ood firm to consign to 
pprenebare CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE is RC eae 


Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


irmi Ala—We value our 
SEND YOUR CONSIGNMENTS TO Birmingham, | y 
magazine very highly and do not want 


SEYMOUR-WOOD CO., Buffalo, N. Na to be without it—Cecil Brokerage Co. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
OPERATING 
Continental Elevator 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 BU. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade - Kansas City Fair Building - Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Board of Trade : Chicago Produce Exchange - New York City 


Operators of Wabash and Katy Elevators, 7,400,000 bushels capacity, at Kansas City 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board. of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR"“A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


WHEAT NORRIS GRAIN CO. ae 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 


OATS O perators—Norris Elevator—K. C., Mo. BARLEY 
Incorporated 
Operating Alton Elevator 
° 9 CONSIGNMENTS 
The Grain Trade S Future orders executed in all markets. 
; 801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas Cit 
accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, ines. 


is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
Wellington, Kansas 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Futures 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Liberal, T i Spri 
sdclta Tecice wis Se echa UNG opeka, Atchison, Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated hehe, 


MINNEAPOLIS | |%go"" 


CEREAL GRADING COMPANY ___ Country Offices: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE N ° 
CE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


We Buy, Sell, Store and Ship All Kinds of Grain, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Choice Milling Wheat and Rye Selected by Ex- Devils Lake, N. D. 
pert Buyers. Own and Operate Elevator ‘‘L.” is 

ARGILL 


HALLET & CAREY CO.| | Fraser-Smith Co. | |) “SYacccous, wn 
Grain Merchants GRAIN Terminal Offices: 


Duluth, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Omaha 
4 : Se Minneapolis - = Milwaukee Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, New_York 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg Cedar Rapids Winnipeg, Man. Montreal, Que. 


Country Offices: 


MI 1. E Ss Clark’s Car Load Turner ~-Hudnut Co. 
Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 Grain Tables Receivers GRAN Shippers 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS Eighth edition. revised and enlarged, shows the 
Handling Grain on Commission UATE EA TINT EM SEAT es tae Late 42-47 Board of Trade 
Our Specialty 20.000 to 107.950 Ins. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
20,000 “ 74,950 “ “34 
20,000 “ 96,950 “ “ “ “4g « 


20,000 “* 118,950 “ “ “ “56 * 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY | | eu: °% sw 'ii"sm'n vcer ‘ute oe | | WW. DEWEY & SONS 


paper reinforced, bound in flexible karatcl with 


(I ted) rgi i : ° 
Receivers and Shippers | |, rit:a in & cham COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
; PP GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Peoria, Ill. Popo RAR CLOH GMS EE 33-35 Board of Trade PEORIA, ILL. 


RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND BROKER: 


Piper Grain & Mlg.Co. KELLOGG GRAIN CO. Reliable Service on 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa DENVER, COLO. Consignments & Futures 
Receivers — Shippers : : Since 1887 
Corn — Oats — Wheat a “7 ee he LES H. W. De Vore & Co. 


Operating elevators on C&NW and CRI&P Toledo, Ohio 


Rocky Mountain Grain Co. Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
LI NNGEL Saha DES MOINES, IOWA 

Grain Merchants Terminal and 16 country stations. Capacity 1,000,000 bushels 

EXPORT AND DOMESTIC We specialize in Oats and High Grade Corn. Oats sacked for Southern Trade 
Crowell Elevator Co. Po ESBS tee OU bse LE. the advertiser in 

OMAHA, NEBR. Chas. England & Co., Inc. on the secret 
Federal Bonded Warehouse GRAIN--HAY—SEEDS and tell him you saw it in 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels Commission Merchants Grain & Feed Journals 
Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore Consolidated 


STORAGE CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUSHELS 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. _—-RECTINCINNATL, OHIO | 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell the advertiser. If Not--Tell the Journal 
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JESSE C. STEWART CO. 


GRAIN and FEED 
Own and Operate the 


IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Ponca City, Okla—I find much valu- 
able information in the Journal—J. L 
Blaney, agt., Ponca City Milling Ca 


BOARD OF TRADE 


THE BEYL AUTOMATIC TAKEUP 
FOR ELEVATOR BOOTS 


Patents Pending 


A New Feature — One Adjustment 


For centering 
Belt on Pulley 
turn the hand- 
wheel and lock 
in position. 


Equipped with 
Self Aligning 
Roller Bearings. 


Manufactured by 


LINK BELT SUPPLY CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. . 


Wabash Bldg. 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with an approved, efficient and economical insecticide through 
the use of SUNCO WEEVIL KILLER with our new, effective 
spraying process, reducing the cost of treating from 15% to 40%. 


Manufactured by 


Sunflower Chemical Co. 


——————— 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Established 40 Years 


Grain, May, Straw and Feed 


Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 


GRAIN—HAY 
MILLFEED—FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books 
Attrition Mill 
Bag Closing Machine 
Bags and eee 
Roller 

Bearings} Bai] 
Belting 
Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 
Buckets 
Car Liners 
Car Pee 

. Puller 
Car ) Pusher 
Car Seals 
Cipher Codes 
Claim (R. R.) Collection 
Clover Huller 
Coal Conveyor 
Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machinery 
Distributor 
Dockage Tester 
Dump 
Dust Collector 
Dust Protector 
Elevator Leg 
Elevator Paint 
Feed Formulas 
Feed Ingredients 


* Be AAW OY ale 
Feed Mixer Vitoinpste 
Feed Mill 


Fire Barrels 

Fire Extingulshera 
Friction Clutch 
Grain Cleaner 
Grain Drier 

Grain Tables 
Hammer Mill 


Head Drive 

Leg Backstop 

Lightning Rods 

Loading Spout 

Magnetic Separator 

Manlift 

Moisture Tester 

Motor Control 

Mustard Seed Separator 

Oat Clipper 

Oat Huller 

Plans of Grain Elevators 

Portable Elevator 

... /Oil Engine 

Power ) Motors 

Power Shovel 

Railroad Claim Books 

Renewable Fuse 

Rope Drive 

Safety Steel Sash 

Sample Envelopes 
Truck 

Scales{ Hopper 
Automatic 

Scale Tickets 

Scarifying Machine 

Screw Conveyor 


Seed Treating ee 
Separator 
Sheller 


Siding-Roofng | Ssoui seine 
Silent Chain Drive 

Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 

Storage Tanks 

Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 
Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We will 
place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 


regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Continental Elevator 


MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bushels 


We express our apprecia- 
tion for the co-operation of 
the contractors, manufac- 
turers, engineers and work- 
men who helped make 
possible the completion of 
this elevator in the limited 
time allowed. 


EDWIN AHLSKOG 


Engineer and Contractor 


Chicago, Illinois 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
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-Bradley Control 


A row of Allen-Bradley 
150 h.p. automatic syn- 
chronous-motor starters 
in Missouri Pacific ele- 
vator. One of the starting 
panels is shown below. 


ROTECT your piant and your workmen by using safety auto- 
matic control. Allen-Bradley Automatic Motor Starters, as used 
in the new Missouri Pacific Continental Elevator, give full pro- 
tection to workmen, motors, and driven machines. Wherever 
dust is encountered, all control panels and push buttons are en- 
cased in standard dust-tight cabinets. Positive interlocks on the 
enclosing covers prevent the switches from operating except 
when the dust-tight covers are properly closed. Allen-Bradley 
controls meet the specifications of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Dust-tight  re- A i 4 
versing push- for grain and feed elevators and other installations presenting 
bution station dust hazards. Consult the nearest Allen-Bradley office regard- 
Bradley dust ing your control problems. Bulletins will be sent on request. 


tight stations 


CAEL iBall Allen-Bradley Company, 1305 S. First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


two buttons 


Allen-Bradley Bulletin 745DT Bulletin 740DT starter, with Open view of Bulletin 720DT dust One of the 42 Allen-Bradley Bulletin 
Transformer - Type Starter, dust-tight enclosure vemoved tight starter, showing switch and 720DT starters used in the Missouri 
with dust-tight cover. to allow inspection, overload relays. Pacific elevator, 


en-Bradley 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL FOR EVERY SERVICE 


i ee), Be as it 
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Low power and insurance rates 
assured by choice 


of motors for new ~ 


Kansas City elevator 


s 


The new  Missouri-Pacifie 
\. Continental Elevator at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is equipped 
with 65  Fairbanks-Morse 
‘\ Motors. 


Missouri- Pacific Continental elevator is the first to employ a 
combination of pipe-ventilated, enclosed synchronous motors 
and pipe-ventilated or fan-cooled induction motors throughout 


The modern Missouri-Pacific Continental Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., designed by Edwin Ahlskog, is the first 
large terminal elevator to be equipped with enclosed motors throughout. It is also the first elevator in which 
a combination of enclosed synchronous motors and induction motors is employed. 

Selection of motor equipment (65 F-M motors) for this important installation was influenced by two consid- 
erations. First, by employing electrical machinery which not only meets the requirements of the National 
Electric Code, but anticipates future additions to the code, substantial savings on insurance rates are made 
possible. Secondly, by using F-M Synchronous Motors in seven large legs of the elevator, penalties for low 


power factor are avoided. 


One of the 7 totally enclosed, pipe ventilated 
Fairbanks-Morse 150 HP. Synchronous Motors 
used in the modern Continental Elevator. 


EER 


Power factor correction by the use of synchronous motors is especially im- 
portant in this field as the largest portion of the load is generally fluctuat- 
ing in character. Squirrel cage motors have a low lagging power factor 
under low loads and power rates are therefore increased. The F-M Syn- 
chronous Motors in the new Kansas City elevator are excited to carry full 
load at unity power factor. Under full load the squirrel cage motors 
driving the conveyors will have a high power factor. But when, under 
low load, these motors have a low lagging power factor and the synchro- 
nous motors will have a leading power factor. The resultant power factor 
will be high enough to escape penalty. 

Every elevator operator should be interested in the economies made pos- 
sible by scientific application of electrical machinery to the requirements 
of the job. Your request for complete information about Fairbanks- 
Morse synchronous and induction motors will be answered promptly and 
without obligation to you. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


32 branches at your service throughout the U. S. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
motors oe 


Power. Pumping and Weighing Equipment 
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PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE 


Solves Switching Problem 
for NEW CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR 


Plymouth Gasoline and 
Diesel Locomotives are 
built in a full range of : 
sizes from 2% to 80 tons. 
Write for Catalogs. 


BS 


T the fine new Continental Elevator de- 
signed by Edwin Ahlskog for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad at Kansas City, Mo. this 30 ton 
Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive was chosen for 


switching and spotting the cars to the Richard- 
son Car Dumper. Dependable, economical 
haulage was the deciding factor. If you have a 
haulage problem, put it up to Plymouth. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., PLYMOUTH, OHIO 
(Plymouth Locomotive Works) 


Higher Speed In Loading and Unloading Cars 


is now possible with the 


_ RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE 


25 bushels per discharge 


3000 bushels of oats per hour 
4000 bushels of wheat per hour 


Now it is possible to load or unload 
ears in less than half the former time. 


In actual service, this scale has weighed 
4500 bushels of ‘OATS in one hour! 


Requires less headroom, is faster, 
costs less, and has longer oper- 
ating life than previous models! 


EQUIP NOW FOR SPEED! 


Write for prices and catalog 1219-B NOW 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Minneapolis 


Omaha Chicago Wichita Los Angeles 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston Atlanta 
Agents for Canada, Messrs. Peacock Brothers Limited, Montreal 


phe 


— 


EPS PENN 
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Anti-Friction Equipped Great Western Conveyors and Trippers in Continental Elevator, Kansas City. 


565 


Continental Elevating & Conveying 
Equipment—Ail Great Western 


Great Western Wheat Washer in 
Continental Elevator 


We appreciate the opportunity that has been 
given us to play a role in furnishing equipment 
such as conveyors, trippers, elevators, spout- 
ing, car pullers, wheat washer, power trans- 
mission machinery, etc., in the Continental 
Elevator of the Missouri Pacific R. R. and take 
pride in the confidence that has permitted this 
association. 


Great Western equipment is designed for 
economical operation and is ruggedly built to 
give the maximum of service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost for upkeep. 


Competent engineers in our employ will be 
glad to assist the engineer or builder of grain 
handling plants in selecting equipment best 
adapted to the requirements. ‘This service is 
at your disposal. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete Equipment for 
Grain Elevators, Flour, Cereal and Feed Mills 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For those small elevators and other locations that do not warrant the expense of 
the full pit type Motor Truck Scale, Gaston has developed the 


BADGER SPECIAL MOTOR TRUCK SCALE 


These scales built in suitable platform sizes and capacities up to 15 tons—are of 
the self contained pattern with heavy steel framing, ample clearances, requiring 
rigid supports at each end only. 


They are guaranteed to pass all official tests and inspection. 


Write for bulletin describing this new economy scale. 


THE GASTON SCALE CO. 
Beloit, Wis. 


In business 90 years. Not a part of any scale combine. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 


Protect Your Grain With the 


Inland Transportation 


Zeleny Thermometer System 
Estimates cheerfully given. | hsurance 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


1902 TRI-STATE MUTUAL 1931 Do You Transport Stock 
GRAIN DEALERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. by Truck? or by Rail? 


LUVERNE, MINN. 


We write Fire and Windstorm Insurance covering Grain Ele- 
vators and contents, also Dwellings and Mercantile property. 
(DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY FOR 28 YEARS) 

E. A. Brown, Pres., Luverne, Minn. W. Z. Sharp, Treas., Sioux Falls, S. D, 
W. J. Shanard, V.P., Bridgewater, S. D, E. H. Moreland, Sec., Luverne, Minn. 


All hazards of transportation 


should be covered by in- 
surance in the 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


A labor saving scale ticket book in which the buyer keeps a car- 
bon copy of the entries made on every scale ticket issued, so al- 
tered or spurious tickets 
may be readily detected. - 

This book contains at 19 
leaves, 100 white bond, 
machine perforated leaves Bought of 
bearing 800 tickets of Load of 
form shown, interleaved . 
set Taree nila ee percwt. Gross. Ibs. 
sheets. Supplied with 4 | Price per bu. Tare Ibs. 
sheets of No. 1 carbon Driv econ none Net Ibs 
paper, size 8'4x11 inches. , ‘ 
Order Form 62. Price, Net ba, 
$1.60, f. o. b. Chicago. * 
Weight, 3 lbs. Weigher, 
Cash with order for twelve & : 
books earns 10% discount. One-soanth. ahtasicere, 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


MILL MUTUALS 


Write your insurance company 
or agency for particulars 
or address 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION 
BUREAU 


230 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


Re ee) ee ae | 


2 
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RE 
Levtasiaeng 


eal 
Buhler-equipped, Eureka Steel Separator built for the Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Tex. 
This 4,500-bushel machine’s shoe is operated by a one-inch belt. 
This patented system of shoe driving entirely does away with the old fashioned, troublesome eccentrics. 


EUREKA 
BUHLER DRIVEN SEPARATORS 


The greatest of all improvements in cleaners for the last 20 years 


Charles G. Dawes recently said, “What we know as the business depression will end just as soon as the 
optimists outnumber the pessimists.”” Owen D. Young’s comment on the situation was, “It only takes in- 
telligence, courage and good will to make a prosperous world.” It is evident that there are optimists in 
the grain trade and there are men who have courage. These recent sales of Buhler-driven separators in- 


dicate their good will toward Eureka grain cleaners:— 


INETSSOULIG DACIICAR SEK e Osun t's toi rea Ae ath alana aera te two 6000-bu. machines 
iON Ska LLOUTE VL Sate gt release Oe ci eNO: Et oe one 4500-bu. machine 
Burtusveanbandlesbilevatorsn on. te os re eee Ba ee two 4000-bu. machines 
Wellington Terminal Elevator Co................. Ee Sears eee one 4000-bu. machine 
INvesc ents <GraimiG@.0. on erat ond ee as regen ae SRE one 3000-bu. machine 
KowlersComimission: GOs. sire tn as eine ceo on ee one 25090-bu. machine 


ChehalemeValleyavitign iss. cova dein ucan ita he ee one 1200-bu. machine 
Elsewhere in this Journal will be found a detailed description of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Company’s new elevator at Kansas City. For 
this important job the Howes Company furnished two No. 15 


Eureka Armored Separators, a No. 37 Eureka Armored Oat Clipper 
and two Invincible Giant Armored Dust Packers. 


The Buhler Drive is Applicable not only to New Separators but Used Machines also. 


Write for Catalog GD125 


S. HOWES CQ., Inc. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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CHALMERS & BORTON Industrial Engineering & Construction Co. 


620 Pioneer Trust Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. Contracting Engineers 
Engineers — Constructors 621 Reliance Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Elevators — Feed Mills — Warehouses Grain Elevators Flour Mills Cold Storage Plants 
Feed Plants Warehouses Industrial Buildings 


Ask for Quotations on Your Work 


Geo. W. Quick & Sons CRAMER ELEVATORS YOUNGLOVE ENGINEERING CO. 


eo Le Rae are preferred elevators because each is Grain Elevators, Transfer Houses, 
Tiskilwa = = Illinois designed and built to fit the individual ostePpionts 
Designers and Builders needs of the owners. d Fi £ C t ton 
; HG er Construction Co, Wood or Fireproo onstruc 
OSA ES 1 OOD Ms Noa ‘Platte, Nebr. 418 Iowa Bldg. Box 1172 
Waterproof Pits a Specialty Plans and Specifications Furnished Sioux City, Iowa Fargo, N. Dak. 
A. F. Roberts Construction Co. A “4 
Sabetha, Kansas ROCHELLE & ROCHELLE Western Engineering Co. 
ERECTS Plevates Designers and Builders of 713 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
om s 
Warehouses GOOD ELEVATORS Contractors and Builders of 
Plans Let us furnish your machinery Grain Elevators that more 
FU RN ISH E Feorates AMARILLO, TEXAS than satisfy the most critical. 
lachinery , 


ORA LONG, Garden City, Kansas 


Ryan Construction Co. 


Builder of Better GRAIN ELEVATORS sos Kustion Big Rear 
Engineers & Contractors 
D. G. EIKENBERRY Elevators, Mills, Warehouses Grain Elevators - Feed Mills 
Builder of Concrete and/or Wood Designed, Built, Repaired Industrial Buildings 
Elevators and Feed Mills. Estimates Cheerfully Furnished Flour: Mills © Cement Plants 
Modern Grain Handling Machinery HOGENSON CONSTRUCTION CO. Coal Potbets 
Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tampa, Fla—I was in the grain 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. — Grain Elevator Builders | )'sincss for many years and the Grain 


& Feed Journals was always my hand 
book—Arch Johnson, The Kingsway 
Corp. 


Feed Mills —Coal Plants — Repairing and Remodeling 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY’S 
NEW ELEVATOR “B” 


Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


This Elevator Designed and Construction 
Supervised by 


HORNER & WYATT 


Consulting Engineers to the Grain Trade 
470 Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUR NAME 


where every progres- 
sive grain dealer will 


The Grain Trade’s 


it, will 

accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For them an sSebaaainned 
e ° e t th . 

Sale” advertisements is the semi-monthly Sy eTibek ina tee 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


Grain & Feed Journals 


OF CHICAGO 


SEALE PANE 
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FOLWELL ENGINEERING Co. 
Engineers—Constructors 
333 No. Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Addition of 
2,500,000 Bushels to the 
Port Commission Elevator 

Houston, Texas 


Santa Fe Elevator A’ 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


John S. Metcalf Co., 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


The Barnett and Record Co. 


Engineers Contractors 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ont. 


| 


Designed and Built 
this 3,000,000 Bushel 
Grain Storage Annex 
to Great Northern 
Elevator “S” 
Superior, Wis. 


International Milling Co. 


Buiialo; Nex 
Capacity 5,000,000 Bushels 
Designed and Built by Us in 


Four Periods of Construction 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Grain Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills 


600 Mutual Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Equipped with 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 


Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 
Grain Car 
Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD E ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES Aare CORPORATION patna 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’LMGR 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W. R. SINKS, 
PRESIDENT 
Phone Harrison 8884 


“Kills Weevil — Leaves Wheat with 
a Sweet Odor” 


The following letter was written by the elevator superintendent of one of the larger 
western elevator companies (name on request) to the president of his company: 


“Tn reference to treating wheat with Larvacide. We use a five gallon can for a supply 
can. We have a container fastened to the can, with a glass gage so we can tell how 
much gas we are using to a thousand bushels. This can is fastened on the spout from 
the tripper, and the gas is sprayed on the wheat as it enters the bin. We use two pounds 
of Larvacide to one thousand bushels of wheat. We have had very good success with 
this method of treating wheat. We have not had any badly infested wheat, so it would 
be hard to tell what percentage of kill we get. I do know that it kills weevil, and leaves 
the wheat with a sweet odor, that some other weevil killers do not do.” 


USE 
RVACIDE 


(Chlorpicrin) 


This letter is conclusive—proving our contention that Larvacide is the Ideal Fumigant for 
grain elevators, feed warehouses, flour mills and seed warehouses. 


The Self-Announcing 


Fumigant : : : 
USE LARVACIDE—the fumigant that is quick and certain death to pests of every 
nature—rats, mice, weevil and moth—yet whose pungent odor serves as a definite warning to 

humans. 


Send for complete details and address of our nearest representative today. 


INMS, SCE(OEN SCO. 


INCORPORATED 


(17-09 Ciseaty StRect. New Yorn. 


Sole Selling Agents for Isco Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
LARVACIDE DISTRIBUTORS 


Larvacide Service, Inc., 117 Liberty Street, New York City 


Larvacide Service, Inc., S. W. Warehouse Corp. Bldg., 19th 
Larvacide Service, Ine., 722 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


and Campbell Sts., Kansas City, Missouri. 
University Ave., W., 


Safe-Way Exterminating Co., 429 Franklin St., Detroit, Mich, Twin City Exterminating Co., 2899 
Idalene Pxterminating Co., 2019 Adams Street St. Paul, Minn. 
Bode Fumigating Co., 1259 Harrison Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ansul Chemical Co., Modesto, California, 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 


ONFIRMATION 
C firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
send original and duplicate to customer. He signs 
BLANKS one and returns the other. 
This i i 


places the entire burden for any misunder- 
Simple - Complete - Safe 


To BUY or SELL 
RENT or LEASE 


standing of your intentions upon the other party 
and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 


tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 
all essential conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 90 cts. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


an ELEVATOR 


Place and adv. in the ‘‘Wanted” or 
“For Sale’ columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 
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WESTERN 


— GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT — 
EFFICIENT — STURDY ~— RELIABLE — MODERN 


Western Pitless Sheller with Cog Belt Drive 


A GOOD DRIVE 
FOR ANY MACHINE 


SHELLERS AND CLEANERS 

eee SN Il HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
Sie cocci ee SPEED REDUCERS 
Overhead Electric Truck Dump WORM GEAR HEAD DRIVES 


UNION IRON WORKS, Decatur, IIl. 


’ 

Cover’s Dust Protector 

Rubber Protector, $2.00 
Too Many Bosses Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; or on trial to re- 
sponsible parties. Has auto- 
matic valve and fine sponge 

H. S. COVER 
Box 404 South Bend, Ind 


FEDERAL, STATE ANO 


MENT 
LOCAL GOVERN 
a) SUPERVISION OF THE 


s, 
” G AMERICAN CITIZEN 
Pay ep eh eet Cle 


$12,500,000,0002 


10,000 SHIPPERS 


Are now using 


TYDEN 
CAR SEALS § 


Bearing shipper’s 
name and  con- 
secutive numbers 


Prevent 


CLAIM LOSSES 


Write for samples 
and prices. 


INTERNATIONAL SEAL & LOCK CO. 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ik. 


TAKES A LOT 
OF BOSSES 


aN 
S a 

S\ 
Araceae esi 


7; | 
ae a : 
q 


ne. 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus facilitating reporting 
specific places where car showed leaks at 
destination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%4x8% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. Weight, 3 ounces. Price, 
40c a pad; three for $1.00. Prices f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


bkrom the Chicayo 1 ribune Courtesy oj Kuurvuu Lata Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Elevator Boot ey 
Ball Bearing, Low Intake, Non- European Markets 


chokeable, Automatic Takeups, : 
20” Diameter Pulley, Large Ca- on grain, flour and feed products 


pact y. best and most reliable information is 
Use Rubber Covered Cup found in the daily 


Beli--ltaly A 
a ee ‘German Grain Journal” 


Ea Fae * eee copy of which will be 
Wichita, Kansas 


Verlag de Deutschen Getreide-Zeitung 
Headquarters for 
GOOD ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT Copenickerstr, 48/49, Berlin, S. O. 16, Germany 


‘ELLIS DRIERS | Record of Cars Shipped 


This double page form is designed especially for 
country shippers in keeping a complete record of 
each car of grain shipped from any station or to any 


Known the world over for reliability and 


perfection of product. Direct Heat—lIndi- firm. On each double page are as folloy eee 
headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car No., Initials, 

rect Heat—And Steam Heat. Also .. . To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, eee sald, 
: . Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our 

A complete line of Rotary Driers and Weight, Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. Price, Amount, Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. 


The book is 9%x12 inches, and contains 160 pages of 
ledger paper, 29 lines to each page, and has spaces for record- 


e 2 ing the foregoing facts regarding 2320 carloads. It is well 
eG is rier O bound in strong boards with karetol back and corners. 
\ Order Form 385. Price, $3.00. 
2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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THE MILLERS REVIEW 
ond FEED FORUM 


THE MILLERS REVIEW THE DIXIE MILLER 
Established 1882 Established 1893 


Elevators Are Often 
Sold for $1.00 


thru the “Elevators for Sale’? columns 
of the Grain & Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, the Grain Trade’s long ac- 
cepted medium for Wanted—For Sale 
advertisements, try it. 


ESTE ccrcrcrcrcrcr Cc rc cr rir SS 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO 


MILLING, FLOUR, GRAIN 


AND THE 


MANUFACTURE OF FEED 


Best Technical Articles, Feed and Grain 
Markets, Association Transactions, Diver- 
sified News, Feature Stories 


Twelve Months for $1.00 


THE MILLERS REVIEW 
and FEED FORUM 


WALTON BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


KANSAS—Six elevators for sale. Address 
67X9,. Grain &.Feed..Journals, Chicago, Tl. 


MINN.—22,000 bu. gr. elvtr., fuel, feed and 
seed business for sale. Write for details or see 
property. W. H. Harris, Maynard, Minn. 


SOUTH CENTRAL IOWA—Line of six eleva- 
tors for sale at a bargain. Good grain territory. 
O. A. Talbott, Keokuk, Iowa. 


WISCONSIN—My Grain Elevators and Feed 
Mill for sale or lease. Electric power and 
located in good feed territory. Owner wishes 
to retire. Edw. Wilkinson, Wilton, Wis. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
AN ILLINOIS elevator company running a 
3 line ad in one issue says: ‘‘We had 25 appli- 
cations from that ad. Thank you.” 


ILLINOIS—35,000 bushel new cribbed modern 
elevator for sale; ~at..a way station on 
I. C. R. R. East of Bloomington, Ill. $6,000. Large 
corn crop this year. Far. State Bank, Colfax, Ill. 


NO. !LL.—Elevator for sale quick; only busi- 
ness at small station sells lumber, coal, building 
supplies. Must sell profitable business close 
estate. Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Company, 
Sycamore, IIl. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my 
elevator to the first man that answered the 
ad. But I received a nice number of in- 
quiries, too. Kansas Dealer. 


WYOMING—25,000 bus. capac. elev. and 
$50,000 to $75,000 annual feed bus., for sale. 
Loc. in heart of No. Platte Valley; no trades; 
must be part or all cash. Other interests reas. 
for selling. Box C, Torrington, Wyo. 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO—17,000 bu. concrete 
and hollow tile elevator for sale; on Big Four 
R. R. Good trade in fertilizer, livestock, hay, 
coal and other sidelines. Good territory to draw 
from. Farmers Elevator Company, St. James, 
Ohio. 


KANSAS Tlevator practically sold after three 
{nsertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


MINNESOTA cleaning and transfer eleva- 
tor for sale; 130,000 bushels; three track scales; 
good cleaning machinery; electric power good 
condition. Excellent transit location; fine dairy 
territory. Bargain easy terms payment. Write 
66B6, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


-feed grinding for sale. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


SOUTH CENTRAL NEBRASKA—15,000 bushel 
elevator for sale. Fully. -equipped, including 
grinder and coal bins. In good condition. Now 
operating. Address 67T10 Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, Il. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WESTERN NEBRASKA—Want to lease or 
buy elevator in good corn shipping territory. 
Address 67W3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANT TO TRADE a good farm of 210 acres 
for an elevator. Good buildings, well fenced 
and ditched, close to school and town. FE. A. 
Lewis, Green’s Fork, Ind. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elev.itor you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted”’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


ELEVATOR BROKERS 


ALWAYS HAVE ELEVATORS for sale. To 
Save time, please state amount you wish to 
invest and location you prefer. James M. Ma- 
guire, 6440 Minerva Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ALMOST ANYTHING YOU WANT can be 
promptly obtained through JOURNAL want ads. 


MALT PLANT AND ELEVATOR 


COLORADO Malt Plant, with elevator 
equipped for grain storage, for sale or rent. 
Fully equipped, ready to operate. Side tracks, 
kilns, steeping tanks, conveyors, steam heated. 
Public demanding light wines and beers. Un- 
usual profits and opportunity for farsighted 
business man. Sacrifice estate. Colorado Malt 
& Barley Co., Longmont, Colo. 


WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 
They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
secure machines and engines which you want, 
sell those for which you have no further use, 
and perform a myriad of kindred services 
for shrewd people who use them regularly. 
READ and USE THEM. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


INDIANA—Complete small mill for flour and 
Modern residence near- 
by. All for $6,500. J. O. Wells, Peru, 


Indiana. 


Terms. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR RIGHT PARTY 
—250 bbl. Allis Roller Mill for sale. Steam and 
water power; good location in heart of town, 
68,000 population; 4-story brick building; 50,000 
bushels wheat storage; 4 acres of land sur- 
rounding mill which could be used to build stor- 
age buildings; 4 shipping points; L. V. R. R., 
COUN. denies Scr Rektsky and) 1a. ace NEE. 
R. R. Double siding to mill. Address Speck 
Bros., agents, 49 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.60 per hundred or in lots of 500, $2.30 per 
hundred f. 0. b. Chicago. Sample mailed on re- 
guest. Grain & Feed Journals, 382 8. La Salle 

t., Chicago, Il. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHATEVER your business may be, it wil 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’ columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago: 9,800 grain men look to 
there columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED 


ELEVATOR, FEED MILL or FEED STORE 
wanted. Must be priced right for CASH and 
well located in good farming community. Write 
Ivor V. Davis, 1126 Moravia St., New Castle, Pa. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—An up-to-date Feed mill for sale 
with a modern residence adjoining. R. S. Freas, 
Milledgeville, Ill. 


WONDERFUL Opportunity fer Hustler to 
operate a portable feed mill in community. 
Price of mill $1,200, sold on very easy terms but 
must give best of references. Mill has larger 
capacity than any other portable mill on the 
market.—D. Dwyer, Oelwein, Iowa. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


KANSAS—For sale to settle an estate, 500 
barrel concrete flour mill; 60,000 bus. concrete 


tanks; 50,000 bus. steel tank. Three iron-clad 
elevators within radius of 14 miles of mill. 
Write Colburn Bros. Co., McPherson, Kans. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


Scale Ticket Copying Book.—Contains 600 
original leaves and 600 duplicates. The leaves 
are machine perforated between tickets so they 
may be easily removed. Printed on bond paper, 


check bond, size 94x11 inches, and supplied 
with 6 sheets of No. 1 carbon. Only one shelf- 
worn copy. left. Form 73 ‘‘Special.’’ Special 


price 75c. Weight 2% lbs. 

Memo of Agreement.—Grain contracts for con- 
tracting grain and seed from farmers; is ex- 
tensively used by grain dealers to avoid taking 
chances with verbal contracts. Originals are 
printed on bond paper, machine perforated so 
they may be easily removed; duplicates are also 
on bond paper. Check bound, 50 sets to a book 
with two pieces of carbon paper. Order by 
name, special price 75 cents to close out. 


The Grain Shipper and the Law.—DEvery 
dealer in the United States should secure a 
copy of this book and refer to it in every dif- 


ference with the carriers. It contains digests 


of the State Supreme, U. S. Circuit and Su- 
preme Court decisions affecting every phase of 


especially the shipper’s rela- 
and will often save the 
litigation. Such subjects 
Natural Shrinkage, 


the grain trade, 
tions to the carriers, 
user a great deal of 
as Time for Filing Claims, 
Loss of Grain in Transit, Overcharges and 
Undercharges in Freight, Delivery on Forged, 
or Without Bs/L, Distribution of, and Failure 
to Furnish Cars, Delays, Grain Doors, and 
many others too numerous to mention, are 
treated in full. It is indexed and cross indexed 
so that anyone can readily locate any decision 
of interest, and no dealer can afford to try to 
do business without becoming fully posted as 
to his own privileges and the rights of others. 


Book contains 176 pages, size 6x9 inches, 

printed on book paper, and bound in velum de 

luxe. Sells regularly for $2. One soiled book 

available for $1. Order by name. ‘‘Special.’’ 
All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Elevator Manager wants 
position as manager of elevator. ‘‘References.” 
Address R. J. Wilson, Chester, S. D., No. 271. 


MARRIED MAN, 32, wants position aS man- 
ager of large farm or estate. Txperienced. 
Joseph Vaughn, R. 6, Box 57, Waukesha, Wis. 


WANT POSITION as elevator manager; 15 
yrs. exper. Best of refs. Prefer Central Ohio. 
Write 67X11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


DESIRE POSITION as elevator manager in 
eastern or central Nebraska. Have had good 
experience. Best of references. Write 67019 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


SITUATION WANTED as manager of country 
elevator; 10 yrs. exper. Experienced in handling 
coal, lumber, feeds and fertilizer. Can give ref- 
erences if desired. Prefer Ind., but will con- 
sider any other proposition offered. Write 
€7X14 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


HELP WANTED 


TWO THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED and 
Capable country elevator managers wanted. 
We want men with first class references, and 
men who can handle not only grain, but all 
sidelines as well. Write 67U7 Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, giving full details in first letter. 


COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily and quickly 
be found through an ad in the ‘‘Help Wanted”’ 
column of the Grain & Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, Chicago, IIl. 
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Made of sheet aluminum, formed 
by bending, reinforced around top 
edge with copper wire. Strong, 
light, durable. The dull, non-re- 
flecting surface of the metal will 
not rust or tarnish; assists users 
to judge of the color and to detect 
impurities. 

Grain Size, 242 x 12 x 16%”, $2.00 

at Chicago. 


Seed Size, 142 x 9 x 11”, $1.65 
at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


FIELD AND GRASS SEED 
FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want ficld or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
| ee ET EOE 


BEANS FOR SALE 


BEANS—N. Y. State and Michigan. 
& Co., Geneseo, N. Y. 


Belden 


BEANS—Straight or assorted cars, all varie- 
ties. R. J. Murphy, 149 California St., San 
F'ranciseo, Calif. 


MOTOR SERVICE 


ELECTRIC MOTORS repaired, rented and 
sold. Independent Electric Machinery Co., 300 
Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 

ELECTRIC MOTORS For Sale—Hundreus of 
“Rockford Rebuilt’? machines, all makes, types 
and sizes available for immediate shipment. 
All thoroughly overhauled and _ reconditioned, 
fully covered by our ‘“‘One Year Guarantee”’ 
against electrical or mechanical defects. Send 
for complete stock list. 

BULLETIN NO. 38. 

Sixty illustrated pages of motors, generators, 
transformers, etce., mailed free on request. 
ROCKFORD POWER MACHINERY COMPANY 
620 Sixth Street Rockford, Il. 


RUBBER BELTING FOR SALE 

GOODYEAR FRICTION Surface Rubber Belt- 
ing for sale, new, high grade. Tin. 5 phy, per 
ft. 40c3) 8 In. Seply, per ft, -45¢e5°9 ins bply, sper 
Pie 50C. Port Huron. Machinery Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Hedging by Dealing 
in Grain Futures 


By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D, 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary discus- 
sion but a presentation of the subject in 
a comprehensive and scientific manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging: Limi- 
tations Affecting Hedging; The Extent of 
Hedging; Extension of the Principle of 
Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. 0. b. Chicago 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Modern Methods 
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CONSOLIDATED 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 
of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain & 
Feed Journals Consolidated semi-monthly. Enclosed find 


Two Dollars. 


Name of Firm 
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Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Duplicating Contract Book, for the purchase 
o. grain from farmers. Contains 100 origi- 
nals printed on bond paper and perfo- 
rated, and 100 duplicates on manila, with 
ruled spaces on the back for entering 
amounts delivered, numbered in dupif- 
cate. Check bound, size 6%4x8% inches, 
supplied with four sheets of carbon, Or- 
der Form 10DC. Price $1.15. Weight 
1 Ib. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping @ 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and _ cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $3.00. 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 9%x1l1, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 73. 
Price, $1.55. Weight 2 lbs. : 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may be allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 252 
numbered pages and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,332 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.75. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 8%x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total eapacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $3.00. 
Weight 3 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 33 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $3.00. Weight 414 lbs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 300 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns, Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 


corners, Order Form 43. Price $3.50. 
Weight 3 lbs. Form 43XX contains 400 
pages same ags_ above. Price $5.50. 


Weight 4% Ibs. 
All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, 11. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


BARGAINS—Truck Dump, Truck and Load- 
ing Scales, Feed Mill Mixer and Sheller all O. K. 
Freeland Farm Supply, West Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE—#levator buckets, shafting, pul- 
leys, corn crackers, Draver Feeders and other 
feed mill equipment. Cheap. W. J. Byrnes, 
3149 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL for sale, 
No. 2, with 30-h.p. motor and texrope drive, 
complete and in good condition. Chas. Mc- 
Cormick Co., Logansport, Indiana. 


J. B. Humdinger 


NEW AND SLIGHTLY USED _ Horizontal 
and Vertical Batch Mixers, both for motor and 
belt drive. At attractive prices. P. O. Box 
5088, Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


BATCH MIXERS—New Horizontal type, all 
capacities. NEW LOW PRICES, write for de- 
tails and price list now. Standard Mill Supply 
Co., Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
Motor and belt driven single and double head 
attrition mills, slightly used, fully guaranteed. 
Wire, phone or write for extremely attractive 
prices. DIAMOND HULLER CO., Winona, Minn. 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 

I Air Blast Car Loader; 1 Car Puller; 1 Large 
Dings Magnetic Pulley; Elevators, all sizes; 
2-ton Freight Elevator; 1 Humphrey Manlift; 
Belt Conveyors; %, 1, 4 and 7-bu. Richardson 
Automatic Scales; Hopper Scales; Exact 
Weight Scales; 1000 lb. Batch Mixer, Cold 
Molasses Mixer; 1 Bag Piler; 1 Special New 
Wheat Cleaner; Cleaners and Separators, all 
makes and sizes; 1 Corn Cutter; 1 Corn Cracker 
and Grader; Corn Shellers; Corn Meal Bolters; 
Corn Scourers; Hammer Mills, new and used; 
18, 20, 22 and 24” Motor Driven Attrition Mills; 
all sizes in Belt Driven Mills; Diesel Engines 
and Motors. Special price on 28” Canvas Belt. 


Everything for the Feed Mill and Elevator. We 
Sell for Less. Write your Wants. <A. D. 
Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 

B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 

E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 38 lbs. 

411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


REAL BARGAINS 
Prompt Attention. Quick Shipments. 

When in need of elevator or mill machinery, 
notify us. We are headquarters for power and 
transmission equipment, and have on hand sev- 
eral well-known makes of motors, boilers, en- 
gines, etc. 

Send us list of all your wants. We can sup- 
ply you with full line of machinery for ele- 
vators, flour, corn and cereal mills. Complete 
equipment for modern mills of all kinds, mo- 
lasses, stock and poultry feed plats, plans, 
specifications, flow sheets, etce., our specialty. 


Write us without delay. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 


MACHINES WANTED 


SECOND HAND Oat Clipper wanted, without 
scalping shoe and fan—State specifications, age, 
condition and price. Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


BAG CLOSING Machines Wanted, 9x24 Roller 
Mills, Hammer Mills, Mixers. Give price and 
full description. Address 67X1, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR LEG wanted complete, 12-6” 
cups, 20 in. head pulley, 35 to 40 ft. long; good 
condition and cheap. R. H. Tolle & Co., Hills- 
boro, Ohio. 
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SCALES FOR SALE 
SECOND HAND scales for sale of any make, 
size or price, always find ready buyers when 
represented in the ‘‘Scales for Sale’ columns of 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated. 


IMPROVED DUPLICATING 
GRAIN TICKETS 


With the use of Form 19GT as a scale book 
much time and labor will be saved as one 
writing with the use of carbon will give 
you a complete record and at the same 
time, a ticket will be ready for the hauler. 
Very convenient for dealers who regularly 
issue scale tickets for each load of grain 
received. Chance of error will be mini- 
mized as both the ticket and office record 
will be the same. 


This book contains 250 leaves. Each of 
the 125 original leaves bears four scale 
tickets, is machine perforated, printed on 
white bond, size of tickets 3x6% inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, 
but not perforated. Check bound at top 
of tickets with hinge top cover, 600 tickets 
in each book arranged horizontally. Size 
of book 7%x12 inches, each book supplied 
with 5 sheets of carbon. 


The printing is crosswise the ticket and 
has spaces for the following record: 
“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dock- 
age, Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net 
Pounds, Bushels, Price and Amount, Stor- 
age Ticket No., Station Ticket No., and 
Date, Weigher, Name of Firm or Buyer.” 
Order Form 19 GT. Price $1.50. 
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Fort 


From The Gazette, Wayne 
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ME ssountraciric 


SELECTS F-M MOTORS AND SKF PERFORMANCE FOR ITS NEW 


EKLEVATOR 


WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


66 Fairbanks-Morse motors throughout the life free from electrical troubles traceable to 
new Kansas City Continental elevator of the bearing wear. The danger from hot bearings 
Missouri-Pacific Railroad are operating on is also eliminated for USF's run cool and 


OLS’ Self-Aligning Ball and Roller Bear- do not pinch or bind because of their inher- 
ings. It is worthy evidence of faith in ent ability to compensate for any 


GOLS!* Performanceand well justified misalignment within themselves. 
® ... for a Promise is only a Promise With maintenance reduced to an easy 


y4 b b ‘3 [a=] 7 . . 
o hecesinkifimeny DUt GALS Performance is History! 
as a bargain but try and 


getabargainoutofusng These motors, ranging from 5 to 
‘t, for nothing ts apt ty : : : 
; ining Ss a * 175 H. P., are sure to maintain their 
cost so much as a bear- 


ing that cost solittle. Original efficiency throughout a long 


job of replenishing lubricant but a 
few times a year one thing is certain... 
these motors are assured of the low- 
est cost per bearing hour. 


2803 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
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Gree? JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III., U.S. A. 
Chartes S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facil- 
Itating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States and countries within the 8th Postal 

Hj Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash with 
WH] order, $2.00; single copy, 25c. 

To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre- 
paid, one year, $3.00, 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain_ || 
and Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 

dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 


and field seed dealers and elevator opera- 
tors is unquestioned. The character and 
number of firms advertising in each num- 
lj) ber tell of its worth. Member A. B. C. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain ele- 
vator and feed grinding machinery and of 
responsible firms who seek to serve grain, 
feed and field seed dealers are solicited. 
We witl not knowingly permit our pages 
to be used by irresponsivle firms for ad- 
vertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. The 
service is Tree. 


CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 25, 1931 


ELEVATOR operators who have not had 
experience in analyzing cost sheets owe it 
to themselves and their business to employ 
an experienced auditor occasionally in hope 
of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the 
necessary costs of doing business and learn- 
ing also wherein they can reduce their op- 
erating costs. More definite information re- 
garding one’s own business will enable every 
alert elevator man to operate his business 
more efficiently and more economically. 


CORN GROWERS who are complaining 
of the exorbitant taxes and the high cost of 
producing corn should not overlook the 
heavy yield obtained by Herman Pankop of 
Auburn, Ind., who has just reported a yield 
of 156.2 bushels per acre. The investment 
in ground alone was taxable. The 
ment in superior seed, in fertilizer and in 
extra labor used in cultivating the soil in or- 
der to obtain this increased yield was not 
taxed. In other words there seems to be no 
doubt that intensive cultivation under intelli- 
gent direction will give producers much re- 
lief from low prices and high taxes. 


invest- 


MAKERS OF DRAFTS will be pleased 
to learn that the chancery court of Newton 
County recently reversed a decision of the 
Mississippi superintendent of banks, giving 
a Mississippi feed manufacturer preferred 
status against a defunct bank for the money 
collected on a draft. This should encourage 
other victims of bank failures where the facts 
are similar to go to the courts for their 
rezhts. 


DIVORCING the government from the 
grain business is much easier than the poli- 
ticians would have us believe. It is only 
necessary to put up at auction for sale to the 
highest bidder for cash bushel of 
grain, promissory note or other asset. The 
proceeds, however small, will be a welcome 
reduction of the two billion Federal deficit. 
Then by abolishing the Farm Board further 
expense would be stopped. 


every 


BUYING grain or selling coal on weights 
obtained from a condemned scale is doubly 
expensive in some states. In Minnesota the 
use of such a scale is strictly forbidden, yet 
our news reports say it cost a dealer at 
Granite Falls an extra $50 to be convinced 
he could not legally use a condemned scale. 
No dealer can afford to use a scale he does 
not know can be depended upon to weigh 


accurately, 


UNGUARDED machinery in two Illinois 
and one Oklahoma elevator are reported in 
our news columns to have caused the death 
of one operator and the serious injury of 
two others. Familiarity with the machinery 
of any elevator seems to develop a careless- 
ness that is extremley dangerous. Vigilance 
in protecting and safeguarding moving ma- 
chinery is a sure, but inexpensive remedy 
that no elevator owner can afford to ignore. 


THE RETAIL sales tax of Kentucky up- 
held Nov. 6 by the federal court at Louis- 
ville, Ky., is an unjust distribution of the 
cost of government. The small merchant 
will pay 1-20 of one per cent on sales up to 
$400,000 annually, the percentage increasing 
on each $100,000 to one per cent on $1,000,- 
000 or It does not cost the state 
$10,000 a year to protect one large mer- 
chant, but it costs several times the sum 
to protect ten small merchants doing a trade 
of $100,000 each. It is a penalty on ef- 


more. 


ficiency. 


A FEW RAILROADS are so pressed for 
money to pay the high wages of trainsmen 
they are making exorbitant demands for 
rentals of sites for elevators on the right of 
way. One line in Illinois demanded $30 a 
year rental for an acre of farm land and 
has gone so far as to start suit against the 
owner of the building that has stood there 
30 years to force the removal of the large 
structure. Grain shippers should resist this 
short-sighted policy of the carriers. Without 
the elevator machinery, cars would have to 
be loaded by hand shoveling, with costly de- 
lay in movement of rolling Why 
penalize the grain shipper who provides the 


stock. 


railroad company with a bulk grain depot 


free of charge? 


BURNING an elevator to 
shortage has become such a common prac- 
some sections of the 


cover up a 


tice in country, em- 
ployers check all accounts closely after every 
fire in hope of learning exactly what caused 
st 

BY EFFICIENT management the rail- 
roads have cut their operating expenses 24 
per cent during the first six months of 1931 
compared with the first six months of 1929, 
but as their earnings declined 29 per cent 
the only recourse to maintain 
solvency is a reduction in wages of 10 to 25 
per cent in keeping with the reduced cost of 
living. 


CONFIDENCE in the com- 
munity would be more easily revived were 
it generally known that banks in the Federal 
Reserve system on June 30 last held a total 
of $8,550,000,000, composed of $5,350,000,000 
of U. S. government securities and $3,200,- 
000,000 of eligible paper upon which loans 
could be made. These vast reserves are avail- 
able whenever borrowers can see their way 
to earn Altho 
there have been many bank failures there has 
been no general breakdown of credit as used 


remaining 


business 


interest on an investment. 


to be the case in times of stress before the 
creation of the Federal Reserve System. 


THE “BUY NOW?” propagandists of 
1930 who sought to turn the tide of depres- 
sion with this short-sighted advice are no 
longer heard in the land. The urging seems 
foolish in the light of the subsequent down- 
ward movement of prices. There is a time 
to buy grain and all other commodities, and 
it will be the time when the political situa- 
tion has clarified as to whether the govern- 
ment is to continue its paralyzing intrusion 
into business. Students of the cycle theory 
of business depression have had the year 
1931 mapped as the bottom; and if they are 
as correct as they have been in the past the 
year 1932 will be the investor’s golden op- 
portunity. With the Farm Board experi- 
ment on the skids now is the grain dealers’ 
opportunity to invest in facilities for han- 
dling the crops. 


Ass, ANGIB~ icp) 
charges due country elevators from the U. S. 
Food Administration Grain Corporation are 
farther away from payment than ever, with 
the recent demand by the comptroller of 
the currency at Washington that the local 
elevator give specific proof of the price paid 
the farmer and the price at the terminal 
to show that the delay in moving the grain 
did not result in a profit to the elevator. 
Here is a typical case of ignorance on the 
part of a public official, The fact that the 
grain might have been hedged, as is the best 


claims for storage 


practice, makes such evidence valueless and 
unnecessary. How can the government now 
lawfully or ethically introduce into the 
that 


it when it was signed? 


con- 


tract a condition was not written into 


Is this to be the re- 
ward of the country shippers who patriot- 
ically co-operated with the government dur- 


ing the war? In time of peace, fortunately, 


we do not have to deal with the bureaucrats. 
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A GENERAL survey of the work of many 
prosecuting attorneys develops the convinc- 
ing evidence that the Farm Board is not the 
only public offender in favor of secrecy and 
opposed to disclosing what it has done with 
public money. 


BURGLARS have been 
blowing up elevator safes as is reported in 
our Ohio, Iowa and Nebraska news col- 
umns. Those who keep cash in isolated 
elevator offices need burglar proof safes or 
alarms to help protect their property. 


busy recently 


THE GROWTH of the cash and carry 
chain store plan of doing business makes it much 
easier for the country elevator man to aban- 
don the credit system of selling sidelines, 
such as feeds and fields seeds and fortunate- 
ly many of them are taking advantage of the 
opportunity and adopting the cash plan. 


THE TIME to get acquainted with your 
competitor is right now when there is no 
trouble brewing in the local situation. The 
establishment of proper speaking terms 
means that when a prevaricating farmer ex- 
aggerates the price you offered him, your 
competitor will feel free to call on the 
‘phone and ascertain the truth that cools 
the rising fire of his ire. 


SOCIALISTIC legislation contemplated 
by the admirers of Soviet Russia in our 
Congress is creating a lack of confidence 
that is undermining our financial and busi- 
ness structure. Proof of this trend is found 
in the withdrawal for hoarding during the 
single month of October of $293,455,276 from 
the banks. If the Government would about 
face and abandon all attempts to continue in 
the grain and other businesses the public 
would soon return to circulation in the banks 
the $1,046,915,374 withdrawn during the past 
12 months. : 


THE RELUCTANCE of law makers to 
correct blunders when discovered is respon- 
sible for the continuation of much ridiculous 
and expensive legislation that is sorely in 
need of repeal. All business executives are 
occasionally forced to reverse policies adopted 
because of their failure to bring about the 
results hoped for. The Agricultural Market- 
ing Act has brought more distress to the 
farmers than they ever dreamed of having, 
but the politicians who are responsible for 
thrusting this burdensome “farm relief” 
upon them seem unwilling to recognize the 
need of remedy. 


WHENEVER the evidence against the 
defendant is overwhelmingly convincing, 
counsel for the defense invariably attacks 
the opposing attorneys or attempts to ridi- 
cule the witnesses, so we find Burley Tobac- 
co Stone, chairman of the Farm Board 
shouting a denunciation of Senator Wm. H. 
King and Representative Jas. M. Beck, who 
plan the repeal of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act and meekly announcing “We are 
not bothered much with the quibblings of 
peanut brains.’ Evidently the Chairman is 
convinced his “Farm Relief” racket is a 
complete failure. 


Destroying Foreign Markets for Grain 


Merchants generally throughout the world 
have come to recognize the full force of 


that oft repeated axiom that, Good Will is 


a priceless asset to any business which ex- 
pects to continue to serve. 


Near-sighted congressmen, who are di- 
rectly responsible for the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and the attempted boosting of 
the market price of wheat should be en- 
lightened by the reaction of foreign wheat 
buyers. First the Canadian Wheat Pool 
aroused the enmity of European wheat buy- 
ers by holding back supplies and trying to 
boost prices, then the Farm Board co-oper- 
ating with the Canadian Wheat Pool made 
a determined effort to peg the price of wheat, 
thus boosting the cost of bread to [uro- 
pean consumers and arousing the animosity 
of wheat importing nations until they estab- 
lished high import duties designed to stimu- 
late the production of wheat and rye in 
larger quantities at home, and in some cases 
forcing the use of substitutes. This export 
trade in wheat had been built up by a cen- 
tury of consideration and fair dealing in 
which no attempt had ever been made to 
charge the foreign buyer any price other 
than that fixed by supply and demand. 


If Congress were to consult the real in- 
terests of American wheat producers, they 
would condemn to perpetual punishment the 
racketeers who have attempted to boost the 
price of our wheat to foreign buyers in ex- 
cess of the price justified by the world’s sup- 
ply. 

These short-sighted, misguided agitators 
and promoters of so-called farm relief have 
done more to destroy tlie good will of Euro- 
pean buyers enjoyed by the American grain 
trade than any other factor in the last fifty 
years. 

In the Journal for September 23, page 330, 
we published an excerpt from a Digest by 
Dr. James E. Boyle, which discloses con- 
vincing evidence of good will destruction by 
the Dark Tobacco Pool. It will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers that the gen- 
eral manager of the Burley Tobacco Pool 
was none other than Chairman James C. 
Stone of the Farm Board. 

Before the promoters of the racket inter- 
ested the tobacco growers in pooling, we 
were producing and selling at a profit about 
350,000,000 pounds of tobacco a year. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of it was exported. In 


CQIRAA 


IFE, after all, contains only 
one great problem—that of 

so adjusting yourself to the in- 
evitable that you can keep your 


peace of mind and your self-re- 
spect. ‘Che great victory of life 
is the conquest of worry. ‘The 
greatest discovery a man can 
make is how to escape envy and 
hate. —Douc.as FREEMAN, 
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anti-pool days, Italy bought about 48,000,000 
pounds a year. Pool domination of the to- 
bacco market not only destroyed our Italian 
market, but it stimulated production in all 
importing countries and Italy instead of im- 
porting, is now an exporting country and 
exports now more than it formerly imported 
from the United States as well as supplies its 
domestic trade. Thus did the Pool destroy 
most of our foreign tobacco markets by its 
greed. 

The feeling in England against the Cana- 
dian Wheat Pool was so intense last year, 
that the bakers throughout the tight little 
Isle posted placards in their shops, “No 
North American Wheat Used in Our Bread.” 
Now that the Canadian Pool has retired the 
foreigners have changed their attitude, be- 
coming heavy buyers for cash of Canadian 
wheat for November loading while the Fed- 
eral Farm Board is still holding enormous 
stocks in storage. 

Building an export trade is not an easy 
matter. It takes time, patience and persist- 
ent salesmanship, but the good will gained 
through years of fair dealing can be de- 
stroyed very quickly by any attempts to deal 
unfairly with the buyers. This should be 
borne in mind when any other Pool pro- 
moters come around trying to sell their 
schemes for so-called “orderly marketing.” 


The Corn Holding Delusion 


The bankers and manufacturers who have 
come to the aid of the corn growers in a 
plan to raise prices by holding corn off the 
market are deserving of praise for their in- 
terest in the well being of the producers. 
The plan has the merit also of not begging 
the Farm Board for an advisory com’ite to 
stabilize the price at the expense of the tax- 
payers. It is therefore reluctantly that it 
must be stated the scheme is fundamentally 
wrong. 

To begin with the plan is too well adver- 
tised. All consumers of corn will be in- 
formed that an artificial agency is raising 
the price. Their natural reaction is to get 
along without corn by employing a substi- 
tute. Those who can not do so will post- 
pone buying until the latest date possible. 
The inevitable consequence is a piling up of 
unsalable stocks of corn. If any one doubts 
this outcome let him look at what happened 
in rubber, coffee, cotton, wheat and every- 
thing else that became tainted by monopoly. 


Some degree of success always attends the 
early stages of these price control activities; 
and it is no doubt true that corn at present 
is several cents per bushel higher than it 
would be were it not for the hold your corn 
movement. Each year the carryover can be 
expected to mount until the corpse becomes 
impossible to dispose of. With a new crop 
coming on the market each year a break in 
the price will be threatened. Investors know- 
ing this will hold off, leaving the producers 
to bear their chosen burden of carrying the 
surplus. 


The history of the corn and wheat prices 
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during the depression of 1893-1896 does not 
offer much encouragement to holders of corn 
at the present time. It was in January, 1895, 
that wheat made its low of 487%. Corn fol- 
lowed 20 months later with a low of 19% 
cents in September, 1896. The question 
arises: After the low of 4454 on wheat in 
October, 1931, what will be the following 
low on corn, and how many months will 
elapse before the quotation on corn makes 
its low? It seems impossible of belief that 
corn could sell at 17% cents in June, 1933. 


Holding corn for a rise is speculation, pure 
and unadulterated, tho it has no terrors for 
the corn grower, accustomed as he is to 
gamble on the rain and drouth and early 
frost. In speculation he is but an amateur. 
He would find it cheaper to sell his corn for 
cash and use part of the proceeds to buy a 
future in the pit, thereby avoiding the 1 cent 
a bushel fee charged by the county sealer 
of his crib, the interest on borrowed money, 
shrinkage, rattage and spoilage. 


Government Business 


Operations 


Publicity for 


Citizens are flooded with literature eman- 
ating from Washington bureaus of the goy- 
ernment advertising what they think they 
are doing for the public welfare; but the 
Farm Board has told so little about its finan- 
cial transactions that we can not find it with 
a microscope. 


In defense of its secretiveness the Farm 
Board claims to be in the banking business, 
with a duty to protect the credit rating of 
its borrowers by denying the public any in- 
formation as to loans. Here the Board 
loses sight of the essential difference between 
private and public banking. Every borrower 
from the public bank knows that such loans 
must come under scrutiny of the public. 
That is to be expected. 


Publicity for Farm Board operations is 
desirable from every point of view. Ad- 
mittedly the embarkation of the Government 
into the grain, cotton and several other lines 
of business by the Farm Board route is an 
experiment. However noble the conception 
its progress must be watched as by an ex- 
plorer who ascends an unknown river that 
may have hidden shoals. A study of the 
Farm Board’s operations since its creation 
to date may point out to Congress that the 
expected results are not being accomplished. 
A knowledge of the facts may decide Con- 
gress to change the program; and, if the 
Marketing Act is as complete a failure as 
claimed by bankers and merchants in every 
line of trade, to abandon the experiment by 
repealing the law, in the interest of the tax- 
payers and of the farmers, many of whom 
declare they have been harmed by the law. 


The responsibility resting upon Congress 
for the management of the government’s 
grain and cotton business is exactly that of 
the directors of any private corporation en- 
gaged in business. The members of Con- 
gress are the directors of the business and 
as such should know as much of the business 


details as may be necessary to direct. Un- 
less Congress insists upon knowing all the 
details of the business the taxpayer will be 
placed in the unenviable position of backing 
a blind pool. 


The chairman of the Farm Board has de- 
clared that the Board alone is responsible 
for what it does and is not amenable to the 
President of the United States or to any one 
else. This statement may have peen true 
when the Board had a large part of its half 
billion remaining, but since Congress holds 
the purse strings and the Board has con- 
trived to pay out nearly every dollar granted 
to it, it must perforce, cease operations 
eventually unless Congress can be persuaded 
to keep it alive. 


Liability for Delay in Unloading Cargo 


Jas. Richardson & Sons, Winnipeg, Man., 
shipped 50,000 bus. of wheat on the steamer 
Henry Steinbrenner, in care of Chas. Ken- 
nedy & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. In transit the 
grain became the property of the Oceanic 
Grain Co. 


The boat arrived at Buffalo on the morn- 
ing of May 10, a Friday. None of the cargo 
was discharged until Monday, May 13, when 
all but the 50,000 bus. loaded for Richardson 
& Sons was taken out at the Connecting 
Terminal Elevator, controlled by the Atlas 
Grain Elevating Corporation. The Atlas 
wired the Oceanic May 13 that it had room 
for and could elevate the 50,000 bus. In 
response to this telegram the Oceanic Com- 
pany wired to Kennedy that it would appre- 
ciate its turning over the 50,000 bus. of the 
Steinbrenner shipment to the Atlas Com- 
pany. Kennedy did not reply to this tele- 
gram from the Oceanic Company, the own- 
ers of the wheat, and declined to turn it 
over to the Atlas Company when requested 
by its agent, Sprissler. The testimony is 
that the employees of the Connecting Ter- 
minal Elevator were kept on hand until late 
in the afternoon of the 13th in order that 
they might complete the elevating of the 
50,000 bus. if Kennedy would agree to turn 
it over. If Kennedy had given his consent, 
the unloading of all the grain from the 
Steinbrenner, including the 50,000 bus., would 
have been completed by 7 p. m. of May 13. 
Kennedy did not give his consent, and the 
Steinbrenner was moved to the Dellwood 
Elevator controlled by Kennedy, on the fol- 
lowing day, May 14th, and at 3:50 p. m.,, 
on that day the unloading of the 50,000 bus. 
into the Dellwood Elevator began, and was 
finished at 8:30 p. m., on that evening. 
The Steinbrenner was then completely un- 
loaded. 


The vessel-owner, the Kinsman Transit 
Co. brot suit for demurrage and was given 
judgment July 21, 1931, by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, which said: 


I have examined the cases cited by re- 
spondent and do not find authority for the 
proposition that a care party, as he is known 
in the Port of Buffalo, has the kind of con- 
trol over the shipment consigned to him 
that would give him the right to hold up 
the discharge of cargo when facilities for 
its discharge are offered to him and he is 
requested by the owner to accept them. 


I find that the care party in this case did 
have facilities offered to him for the dis- 
charge of the cargo for the day before he 
discharged it; that the owner of the cargo 
requested him to turn it over and make use 
of the facilities offered; and that his failure 
to do so was negligence. 


entered in favor of 
stipulated damages 
(2a) 38% 7s 


A decree may be 
libelant for $375, the 
with interest and costs.—5l Fed. 
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Ccurt Upholds Statute Giving 
Preference to Drafts 


J. O. Jones purchased a draft for $700 of 
the Farmers State Bank of Grand River, Ia., 
drawn on the Central National Bank & 
Trust Co., Des Moines, Ia. Thereafter the 
Farmers Bank went into the hands of a 
receiver. Jones filed a claim for preference 
with the receiver, who denied it. 

After the trial court had ruled in favor 
of Jones, the receiver, who was L. A. An- 
drew, superintendent of banking, took an 
appeal; but the Supreme Court of Iowa on 
Oct. 20, 1931, affirmed the decision, holding 
that the following statute was intended to 
prefer drafts that were paid for with money: 


(Section 11, chap. 30, Acts of the 43d Gen. 
Assem.), “Any draft, or cashiers’ check is- 
sued and drawn against actual existing 
values by any bank or trust company prior 


to its failure or closing and given in pay- 
ment of clearings and any money paid in 


the usual course of business to any bank, or 
trust company for the purchase of a draft 
for the bona fide transfer of funds shall be 
a preferred claim against the assets of the 
bank or trust company.” 


It may be pointed out at this time that 
section 11 of chapter 30, aforesaid, was 
amended by the 44th Gen. Assem., chapter 
202, by striking from lines 2 and 3 of said 
section 11 the words “or cashier’s check 
issued and drawn against actual existing 
values” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “drawn and issued.’ The amended 
section is found in section 92389-c1, Code of 
1931. Chapter 202, Acts of the 44th Gen. 
Assem., was approved April 3, 1931, and be- 
came effective after publication thereof on 
April 9, 1931.—238 N. W. Rep. 425. 


Bank Liable for Delivering B/L 
Without Collecting Draft 


Aker Bros., Columbia City, Ind., drew on 
the Quierola Fruit Co., Cincinnati, for 
$500 and attached B/L, sent to the Union 
Trust Co., Chicago, for collection. The 
trust company forwarded the draft and B/L 
to the Fourth & Central Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, for collection, but the Cincinnati bank 
turned over the B/L tothe notify party with- 
out colle-ting, and the B. & O. R. R. de- 
livered the shipment to Quierola Fruit Co. 


Aker Bros. brot suit against the Fourth 
& Central Trust Co. and Quierola Fruit Co. 
and were given judgment against the trust 
company, and not against Quierola Fruit 
Co. The Court of Appeals of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, deciding the suit on appeal 
Mar. 30, 1931, said: 


The defendant trust company, in violation 
of its instructions, delivered the B/L, the 
indicia of title, to Quierola Brothers Fruit 
Co., thereby permitting the car of onions to 
be taken out of the plaintiff’s possession, re- 
sulting in a complete loss of their property. 
This was a conversion of the onions on the 
part of the defendant trust company, and it 
is liable in tort for the market value of the 
property. 


In line with this pronouncement of law is 
the syllabus in the case of Taylor & Bourni- 
que Co. v. National Bank, supra, which is: 


“A bank taking negotiable paper in one 
state for collection in another state is liable 
to the owner for loss growing out of neglect 
of duty occurring in the collection, whether 
from dcfault of its own officers or employees 
of of its correspondents or agents in such 
other state, without regard to the law either 
of the state of the residence of the owner 
or of the collecting bank. 


“In case of loss because of negligence on 
the part of a bank to which paper was for- 
warded for collection, the right of action by 
the owner is against the bank with which 
he made his contract for collection, and not 
agaiust the bank or banks to which the 
paper was forwarded.’—177 N. E. Rep. 602. 
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[Readers who fail to find trade information desired should send query for free publication 


here. The experience of your brother dealers is worth consulting. 


Replies to queries are solicited.] 


Crate Fattener Used for Yard 
Fattening? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We have some 
trade who do not have their stock closely 
confined and would like to know if a crate 
fattening ration for poultry can be used for 
yard stock.—C- D. Calverley & Co., Hast St. 
Louis, Ill. 


Ans.: A crate fattening ration may be used 
for yard stock, but it must be kept in mind 
that the more exercise allowed the birds, 
the longer it will take them to fatten. When 
chickens are permitted to run around they 
use up much of the energy in the fattening 
ration, and increase the cost of fattening. 


Shrinkage of Corn? 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is the shrink- 
age of natural ear corn from month to 
month, as per some test that has been made? 
—Stock Bros., Modoc, Ind. 


Ans.: Each year for the nine years 1903-13, 
except 1904 and 1908, the Illinois Experiment 
Station hauled 300 bus. of corn from the 
field direct to a crib having tight roof and 
slat sides. Four times each month the crib 
and its contents were weighed to determine 
the shrinkage. The average of the four 
weighings was taken as the monthly aver- 
age. The average shrinkage by months dur- 
ing the nine years and cumulative shrinkage 
was as follows: 


Monthly *Averages for 

Month-— Average 9 years, % 
INNOViEIMDED ~—Kiiec res 33 1:33 
December 93 3.26 
DANAE Ye) toa eee wore .90 4.16 
FRODTVALAE "| slave foie tela 1.32 5.48 
VARY CA Steve tenaitel asians ots 1.47 6.95 
OT att ee ccyes een eae ee 3.04 9.99 
VE Byte irs aaa ts eroieles sions cyt lal 13.10 
ANDO OKO tier ee cariic oncer Re teteee 2.19 15.29 
YY eh s fo gee Se csiaus eueisie -86 16.15 
VANELESS tere evaycoee sa tsie en 18 -46 16.61 
September cine. snes (—.22) 16.39 
Oetvober” Rarcisies cine cre Sis 16.54 

(-.24) 16.30 


November ...'....... 


*Sum of averages of cumulative shrinkage 
for 13 consecutive months. 


Stamp on Check as Protection 
Against Liens? 


Grain ¢& Feed Journals: We wish to use 
the following rubber stamp on the back of 
our checks to sateguard us: 

I hereby represent to the maker of this 
check that I am the sole owner of the grain 
or product in payment for which this check 
is issued, and that there is no mortgage, 
landlord’s or other lien upon such grain or 
product. 

Payee must sign here. 

Is it legal and all right and does it protect 


us?—E. W. Davis, Davis Bros. & Potter, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Ans.: The landlord’s lien law of Illinois 
does not specify what constitutes notice to 


the grain buyer that the grain is covered by 
landlord’s' lien. Anything that puts the 
buyer on inquiry is held to be adequate 
notice. If the buyer knows of any fact that 
might lead him to suspect the grain is cov- 
ered by lien that is sufficient to charge him 
with notice. In this indefinite state of the 
law the rubber stamp on the back of the 
check should be valuable as proof that the 
buyer did not know the grain was covered 
by lien. 

The rubber stamp would be no protection 
if the landlord had served notice on the 
buyer that he had a lien on the grain de- 
livered by the payee. 

If there was a lien of thresher, mortgagee 
or landlord on the grain the payee signing 
would be guilty of obtaining money by fraud 
and false pretenses, for which he could be 
prosecuted under the criminal law. 


Unsoundness in Wheat. 


By Dr. D. A. Correman, Research Laboratory, 
Grain Division, U. S. D. A. 


The spoilage of wheat is the direct result 
of harvesting and storing of wheat with an 
excess of moisture. It makes but little dif- 
ference whether the wheat is cut and stacked 
in a wet condition, or whether the wheat is 
threshed and stored with excess moisture, 
the ultimate results are the same. Stimulated 
by the high moisture content in the grain, 
rapid respiration or fermentation takes place, 
heat develops, with the result that the grain 
spoils, the extent of the spoilage depending 
upon how long the wheat has been exposed 
to the fermentation process and how much 
heat of fermentation has developed. 


If the moisture conditions at the time of 
storage are moderately moist (15%) and 
the heat relationships are such (75-85° F.) 
that fermentation proceeds slowly, the wheat 
will first acquire a wet or dank odor. Wheat 
of this type has of late been called sick 
wheat. If, under these same conditions, the 
mass of grain is allowed to stand for a 
longer time so that a considerable part of 
the oxygen in the air surrounding the wheat 
kernels is used up and a partial anerobic 
condition prevails a group of soil micro- 
organisms known as the Actinomyces will 
develop in the bran coat of the wheat kernels 
and as these organisms grow they will 
elaborate by-products of a characteristically 
earthy or musty odor, with the result that 
we have our musty or earthy wheat. These 
odors vary in intensity and in kind due to 
the fact that there are many different vari- 
eties of these organisms, each and all of 
whom elaborate by-products characteristic- 
ally different in odor. On the other hand, 
if the initial moisture content of the wheat 
is higher, 16-17 per cent, the temperature 
remaining low, 75-80° F., mustiness or earthi- 
ness will immediately develop, masking all 
other odors. At higher moisture contents 
is odors develop and mask everything 
else. 


Increasing the temperature by ten degrees 
with the moisture at the same levels men- 
tioned before of course doubles the velocity 
of the fermentation process with the result 
that the various odors develop much earlier 
and at a much lower moisture content, i. e., 
about one per cent less. Under these con- 
ditions at the higher moisture contents the 
wheat discolors and the so-called heat-dam- 
aged wheat makes its appearance. 

If the temperature is well over 100, be- 
tween 100 and 115° F., and such tempera- 
tures are not uncommon at harvest time, 
the development of musty, earthy or moldy 
odors does not take place. In their place 
sharp acid odors appear, increasing in in- 
tensity as the moisture content increases. 
Under such conditions discoloration of the 
kernel proceeds rapidly and the so-called 
“skin-burned,” “sun-kissed,” and “mahog- 
any” kernels soon make their appearance. 


Strong and weedy odors, as well as certain 
types of earthy odors develop (1) when 
moist wheat is stacked with an excess of 
moisture, and (2) when stacked with a large 
percentage of green and damp weeds, or (3) 
when left in the field for some time exposed 
to frequent adverse weather conditions be- 
fore threshing, 


New President Omaha Exchange 


The directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change have chosen J. A. Linderholm to 
head its administration for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Linderholm is not new to the office, 
having been president in 1917-18, and he was 
in the grain business long before the Omaha 
Grain Exchange was started. : 

Thirty-five years ago he engaged in the 
grain business as manager of a country ele- 
vator for the Crowell Elevator Co. and 
earned promotion by an ability concealed 
behind a quiet, unassuming manner. He ts 
still connected with the same company. 

Mr. Linderholm enjoys his surroundings 
and his associates in the Crowell Elevator 
Co. and still finds time to play an occasional 
game of golf. He has always enjoyed Grain 
Exchange work and is highly esteemed by 
his fellow members. 

On the important question of the day, 
government in business, he feels that farm- 
ers have a right to go into any business they 
like, but is opposed to organizations getting 
the farmer into business for their own selfish 
ends. 


Russian wheat shipments are officially re- 
ported to have been 110,909,000 bus. during 
the year ending June 30, compared with 
practically nothing for several years prior. 
Before the war Russian wheat shipments av- 
eraged 160,000,000 bus. a year for five years. 

The Swiss Federal Council has fixed the 
price to be paid by the Government for the 
1931 domestic wheat crop at 38 francs per 
metric quintal (about $2.00 per bushel), rye 
at 28 francs per quintal ($1.40. per bushel), 
mixed rye and wheat 33 francs, and spelt 
28 francs. 


The Russian Soviet Grain Storage Con- 
struction Trust has begun the construction 
at Mariupol in the Ukraine, of an elevator 
of 50,000 tons capacity similar to that just 
completed at Kherson on the Black Sea. It 
is planned to begin the construction of an- 
other next spring at Odessa. 


There may be “peanut brains” in Congress 
as alleged by Chairman Stone of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, but the personnel of Con- 
gress has changed little in recent years, so 
that the “peanut brains’ must have been 
there when the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was passed. It is rather ungrateful of the 
Farm Board chairman to find fault with the 
“peanut brains” that created his own fat— 
salaried office. 


J. A. Linderholm, Omaha, Neb. 
Pres. Grain Exchange 
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Government in Business Will 
Culminate in Communism 


Address by R. I. MAnsrFiELp before Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n at Columbus, O. 


That this Government of ours is definitely 
in business in a big way is attested to by 
scores of leading economists, business lead- 
ers and commercial experts in every line. No 
popular vote was ever taken to permit Uncle 
Sam departing from the Constitutional form 
of Government handed down to us by the 
Fathers and this invading of the field of 
private enterprise and general business has 
been done insidiously. Edging in here, 
crowding in there, a step further in this line 
and one in that, until 160 business lines were 
thus invaded. 


A Paralyzing Influence.—This Government 
invasion and interference with private busi- 
ness has had a paralyzing influence on all 
lines of trade and commerce. Included are 
several basic industries that were so throt- 
tled that their paralysis spread to kindred 
lines until today business and industry have 
paused, at a virtual standstill, and all are 
asking “What is next?” 


Money hides itself, refusing to back legi- 


timate private enterprise. Trade is thus 
stopped, unemployment increases and lack 
of confidence stalks grimly in the back- 
ground. 


Something is fundamentally wrong and be 
the causes many or few there is a burden of 
proof that the Government’s entry into basic 
industries is a major cause in the present 
situation. This is particularly true of Agri- 
culture, and its allied lines. 


The Agricultural Marketing Act was the 
first big Government step into basic private 
business, and it created chaos in Agriculture 
at home and abroad which still continues. 
This in turn reacted back on other lines of 
business in our country, banks. general mer- 
chants and smaller business throughout the 
rusal communities, finally striking back to 
large centers of population. Farm prices 
steadily fell until they reached levels never 
before recorded in the annals of grain 
handling. 


This bill created a Farm Board with 500 
million dollars at its command and with 
unlimited power. It also created a Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation and alongside of these, a 
co-operative marketing agency designated as 
farmer owned and farmer controlled but in 
reality not co-operative and dominated by 
three individuals, so that this co-operative 
is now clearly recognized as nominally co- 
operative but actually bureaucratic and 
monopolistic in structure with ample funds 
supplied by Government agencies at interest 
rates less than 2%, constituting taxpayers’ 
money put into business channels with the 
openly avowed purpose of destroying tne 
present established marketing machinery and 
replacing it with a monopoly. In plain Eng- 
lish, this means that part of your taxes and 
mine are being used to cut our own throats 
and we are supposed to submit gladly and 
like it. 


The Stabilization Corporation’s purchase of 
almost 300 million bushels of wheat in an 
attempt to maintain domestic values failed 
totally of accomplishment and caused the 
loss of our foreign customers not only in 
wheat, but in cotton as well. 


Sidney Gampbell, most eminent 
Wecnomist, said in a lecture: “The Farm 
Board was not interested in economies in 
handling. Its aim was control, while the 
entire wheat purchases of the Farm Board 
are almost a total financial loss the indirect 
loss to the American Farmer and to the 
world was even greater. The repercussion 
in Europe of this policy and the ill advised 


British 


language used by its supporters, have been 
terribly expensive for the U. S. wheat 
grower.” 


Sir Herbert Robson, world’s leading Food 
economist authority who presided at Gamp- 
bell’s lecture, said: “The United States has 
created immense hoards of wheat and gold, 
hoards so large that they partake of the 
nature of a corner. The hoarded wheat has 
tended to depress the values of all Avricul- 
tural produce throughout the world, thus 
impoverishing farmers.” 


It is a far cry back to the same consti- 
tutional Government of our forefathers. 


March 4, 1801, Thomas Jefferson rode into 
Washington, tied his horse to a _ hitching 
post, (still preserved in Washington) and 
walked into the Senate Chamber, took the 
oath as President of the United States and 
delivered his first inaugural address. In that 
brief message he outlined the essentials nec- 
essnry to make us a happy and prosperous 


people, and wound up with this significant 
statement: 

“Still one more thing fellow citizens, a 
wise and frugal Government which shall 


restrain mien from injuring one another, 
shall leave them free to regulate «wheir own 
pursuits of industry, and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of Good 
Government.” 


Today 79 Bureaus, Commissions and such 
like institutions regulate, restrict and re- 
strain men in their own pursuit of industry 
and improvement, and are maintained by the 
Federal Government in that same Washing- 
ton where Jefferson spoke those words 13 
years ago. It is claimed that 17 such bu- 
reaus and -ommissions have come into exist- 
ence during the present administration, so 
this is not “old stuff.’’ Constitutional Gov- 
ernment as set forth in our Declaration 
states that all men are created equal with 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
holding of individual property. The basis 
of Constitutional Government is that no cit- 
izen shall be deprived of his opportunity, 
his freedom or his property by any dis- 
criminatcry Government action. 

Any action, direct or indirect, which puts 
Government into competition with citizens in 
business, destroys men’s equality, taxes one 
group for the benefit of another, and robs 
private industry of initiative, leadership and 
progressive enterprise. Business carried on 
by Government enterprise pays no taxes, and 
this added burden rests and is levied upon 
private business as can survive. This ac- 
counts for your taxes increasing 325% in 
16 years, and for 500,000 payrollers on the 
Government bureaus, boards and commis- 
sions. 

faxation to-day is not merely a fact, it is 
a horrible tragedy to countless thousands, 
nay even millions. If you pierce the cloud 
and fceg surrounding this tax question, you 
will find the cause clearly and unquestion- 
ably, the excessive cost of Government 
greatly aggravated by inefficiency, waste 
and extravagance. The major part of these 
arising from new ventures including Gov- 
ernment in Business, with staggering costs 
and losses in operation as well as the orig- 
inal Government investment. These are di- 
rectly responsible for crushing taxation that 
has settled like a plague over the nation. 


This is not figurative language, it can be 
clearly set forth in cold hard figures, and in 
dollars and cents. 


In 1913 all Federal State and local taxes 
in the United States were 2,219 million dol- 
lars. In 1928 these same were 12,609 million 
dollars. An increase in 15 years of 330%. 
In that same period the population increased 
only 24% while the cost of Government in- 
creased 15 times as fast as population. To 
apply this to your home and mine, in 1913 
the cost of Government per family was 
$150.50. In 1928 the cost of Government per 
family was $525.35. In this 15 years aver- 
age income increased 92% and the demands 
of Government increased 240%. 


With an army of 4 million Government 
employees this means 20 million individuals 
draw their support and secure their living 
from the Government. Of every six men in 
this room today, there is a seventh man in- 
visible which you are holding on your back, 
like the proverbial old man of the sea but 
just as real as if visible. 


There is little need of going into detail on 
the Government’s activity in the grain and 
cotton trade. Sufficient it is to say that the 
Farm Board is a discredited failure and at 
the end of its career. Its Stabilization Cor- 
poration is suffering from over extension of 


financial interest and is awaiting an inevit- 
able disclosure of all its dealings and the 
eost to the taxpayers of the nation. Its so- 
called co-operative child is still alive and 
kicking but its foster brothers and sisters, 
and its couSins, are sensing what a real 
little devil it is and some of its nurse maids 


are not in very good repute. 
No grnin man fears honest co-operative 
marketing on a fair equal basis with his 


own business. True co-operative marketing 


will stand or fall on its own record of effi- 
ciency and economy. Monopolistic, con- 
scienceless co-onerative marketing such as 


that menacing the trade can only terminate 
in the same manner and with the same 
causes working as killed the widely heralded 
Canadian Wheat Pool. It may take time, it 


may require a firm stand for our Constitu- 
tional rights, but the handwriting is on tne 
wall as it was in biblical days and we read 
it clearly: “Mene-Mene-Tekel-Upharsin,” 
which translated as of old means “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting." 


Disowned by the farmers, discredited by 
the record of some of its guiding stars, its 
sole purpose revealed as a direct attempt to 
monopolize the grain world, this clearly in- 
dicated in carefully worded statements by 
Mr. Legge, Mr. Stone, Mr. McKelvie, and 
others, we leave it to its own inevitable 
conclusion. 


The pieture reveals Government invasion 
of grain. cotton, livestock, vegetables, fruit, 
poultry, all of these basic agricultural lines. 
Then we find them oppressing railroads, util- 
ities, banking, insurance, contracting, print- 
ing, warehousing, and hosts of kindred lines. 

Geliath of Business Waking.—National 
leaders, economists and great trade associa- 
tions are sensing the danger to the nation 
and the individual. Sentiment is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and expressing itself in 
many directions. It will break out like the 
measles throughout the length and breadth 
of this country as aroused citizens discover 
the cause like Gulliver of old, Business, that 
mighty Giant has awakened from its slum- 
bers and found itself bound by fine Govern- 
ment threads but nevertheless holding its 
eaptive and surrounded by hostile forces 
attempting to prevent the ‘Giant breaking 
these konds and freeing himself for action, 

Strong trade associations with perfect or- 
ganization and ample funds have found the 
futility of trying to stop this tide of Gov- 
ernment invation, sweeping down on them 
like the proverbial glacier of the Northland. 


The Federation of American Business. 
Last spring a group of business men repre- 
senting some twenty odd lines of trade met 
in Chicago to diseuss the disease and to seek 
the remedy. This group after careful study 
and contact with most lines of trade deter- 
mined that only an organization of ALL 
business in a militant, aggressive body, na- 
tional in scope and individual in membership, 
would be able to cope with the disease. This 
organization known as the Federation of 
American Business is now working in your 
behalf and mine, and is growing rapidly and 
extending its influence daily. Its purpose 
is non-partisan but it intends to carry the 
question of constitutional rights and Govern- 
ment to all the people. To acquaint them 
with the true situation ,and to ask their sup- 
port in this work. 

The Federation intends to place this ques- 
tion before the Senators and Representatives, 
and not only represent what business must 
have to exist but require them to express 
their voting attitude on getting the Govern- 
ment out of business and keeping it out in 
the future. 

This isn’t merely a difference of opinion, 
it’s a battle that is raging the world around. 
A battle between individualism and social- 
ism. Between constitutional government and 
communism. These Government aggressions 
aren’t merely accidents, they are part and 
parcel of a definite plan being worked out 
by master minds not seen, but ever present. 
These are aiming to deliver our America bit 
by bit, one Government invasion following 


[Concluded on page 583] 


R. I. Mansfield, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed 


reforms or improvements. 
trade, send it to the Journal for publication.) 


When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


Has Devised Easy Feed Case for 
Shell and Grit 


Grain & Feed Journals: The article “Grit 
and Oyster Shell” which appeared in your 
November 11 number, struck me with par- 
ticular force as the feeding, or rather the 
neglect to feed, these mineral supplements 
has been most interesting to me. 


In my work with poultry I have found 
evidence of my own that concurs with all 
authorities, that it is essential that Oyster 
Shell, Grit and Charcoal be fed if maximum 
results are to be obtained. Altho this fact 
has been advertised the majority of flock 
owners, large and small, feed these items 
inefficiently. To make it easy for the poul- 
tryman to supply the birds with shell, grit 
and charcoal continuously and economically, 
I have devised a heavy paper board case in 

- which we pack 25 lbs. of this mixture, that 
is easily converted into a most satisfactory 
dispenser. It is automatic, clean, not waste- 
ful and costs but little more than the ordi- 
nary bag of the material. They appeal ta 
the trade on account of the desirability of 
the mixture and the container’s efficiency.— 
Haney Cochran, Vice-pres., H. K. Cochran 
Co., Little Rock, .Ark. 


Exchanges’ Traffic Departments 
Valuable to Shippers 


Grain & Feed Journals: We are gratified 
at the appreciation expressed in the JOURNAL 
of the work of the exchanges to safeguard 
the interests of outside traders. 


The traffic departments of the exchanges 
are continually in controversy with the car- 
riers or governmental regulatory bodies and 
what we advocate and accomplish redounds 
to the benefit of the shipper and receiver. 


We, therefore, are looking after the wel- 
fare of our clients on the shipping and re- 
ceiving ends; for interior handlers and 
millers of grain to whom we desire to sell; 
and how much support do we get in this 
particular territory? There is no American 
industry in which the transportation charge 
enters more vitally than in the grain indus- 
try; yet, so far as the producer and country 
elevator man is concerned, no industry is 
more passive or more reliant on others. 


Markets are naturally interested in a parity 
of relationships rather than in the actual level 
of the rate—except where of course one sec- 
tion of the country may ship into ours on 
rates preferential of them and prejudicial to 
our local producers, as has resulted to an 
extent from the Hoch Smith decision in 
17000-7 Aug. 1. 


Who is looking out intelligently after 
traffic matters for the producer or Pies 
elevator handler? What state grain dealers’ 
organization maintains a traffic department? 
Aside from the general work of Henry Goe- 
mann, what does the National Ass’n do for 
its members? And did not the Millers Na- 
tional Federation abandon its traffic depart- 
ment long since? And what does the traffic 
department of the Federation of Farm 
Bureaus do for its outfit? The Indiana and 
Ohio co-operatives do maintain traffic man- 
ager’, but how active are they in real mat- 
ters: 


No money is spent except by the grain 
exchanges and we have to keep ourselves 
lined up competitively with sister markets, 
so others simply sit back and profit by our 
labor and expense. 


Now I note that Representative Jones of 
Texas proposes a bill to provide in effect a 
rate-adjusting body to aid the Farm Board. 
That, too, will be another joke. 


The producer, country dealer, interior 
miller and buyers in our distribution area 
are all benefited by the labor of traffic men 
employed by exchanges. That is one of the 
expensive services rendered for which we 
have received no credit. 


I understand the Farmers National Grain 
Corp. maintains a traffic department, but I 
have yet to see an evidence of it by an ap- 
pearance in a hearing before the carriers or 
the Commission. There is, of course, no 
real necessity for their being careful as to 
transportation charges.—L. E. Banta, traffic 
manager, Indianapolis Board of Trade, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Deny Pool Receivership 


Editor, Grain & Feed Journals Consoli- 
dated: Our attention has been called to an 
article appearing on Page 386 of the Oct. 14 
issue of Grain & Feed Journals, under the 


heading “Another Pool in Receivership,” and 
signed by I. M. Tuggle, Walsh, Colo. 


We find it difficult to understand how a 
reputable publication can justify the print- 
ing of statements that are so far from the 
facts, unless, indeed, they are published 
without any regard whatever for their ac- 
curacy. 

The letter states that “harvest being start- 
ed, the elevator began at once receiving 
wheat, offering free storage to members.” 
As a matter of fact neither Farmers National 
Grain Corporation nor Farmers National 
Warehouse Corporation has ever offered 
free storage to any of the producers in the 
Walsh area. 


The letter further states that the “entire 
office force (presumably at the elevator) was 
removed on the claim that they were not 
receiving the grain fast enough.” The facts 
are that only Mr. Tugele, then manager, and 
an assistant were removed, and this action 
was taken only after repeated complaints on 
the parts of grain producers in the territory. 
On the possibility that Mr. Tugegle might 
find himself more satisfactorily situated at 
another location a transfer was offered him, 
He preferred, however, to accept employ- 
ment with another firm and when he was 
released on July 11 he received a check for 
salary to August 1. 

There is no basis for any intimation that 
either I'armers National Warehouse Corpo- 
ration or any of its properties is in receiver- 
ship at Walsh, or anywhere else. One indi- 
vidual wheat grower in the vicinity of 
Walsh is involved in bankruptcy litigation 
over a quantity of wheat he previously had 
delivered, and this wheat is being held pend- 
ing an order from the court. No advance 
has been made against it except the costs in- 
cidental to harvesting, threshing and deliv- 
ering and these advances have been author- 
ized by the proper authorities in writing. 


The letter states that “the first payments 
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on wheat were 20 cents per bu. then 16 
cents and later 10 cents.” 

It is quite obvious that the use of these 
figures was intended to make it appear that 
Farmers National Grain Corporation was 
paying considerably below the market at 
Walsh. Even the most casual inquiry would 
have disclosed that these figures merely rep- 
resented initial advances on wheat pooled by 
growers at their own option. Buying prices 
of Farmers National Grain Corporation at 
its Walsh station between June 27 and Oc- 
tober 30, ranged from 23 cents on Aug. 1, 
to 35 cents and were in line with the mar- 
ket. These figures may readily be verified- 


The further statement is made that “Mr. 
Gano hesitated to sell” his property at 
Walsh, intimating that pressure brought to 
bear on Mr. Gano by large membership of 
organized growers was such that “no grain 
man of experience would dare provoke” 
them. The truth is that no pressure what- 
ever was brought to bear on Mr. Gano to 
induce him to sell his elevator at Walsh, and 
he has since stated in writing that there was 
absolutely no foundation for the article that 
bears Mr. Tuggle’s signature——Very truly, 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, W. L. 
Stahl, Division of Organization and Pub- 
licity, Chicago. 


Farm Board a Good Scapegoat 


Grain & Feed Journals: The popcorn busi- 
ness in which we are engaged has its low 
prices altho we have no dealings with the 
Farm Board at all. 

In former years when we had low prices 
no one thought of blaming them on a gov- 
ernment board, but it seems a lucky break 
for the grain dealers to have someone pro- 
vided for them to ride. The grain dealers 
should be fair and give the Farm Board 
credit for the rising prices——Bennett Pop- 
corn Co., Chas. E. Kelly, Schaller, Ia. 

[The Farm Board had no part in bulling the 
market during October. The government, on 
the contrary, has been a seller of 5,000,000 
bus. per month for several months past and 
still is supposed to have nearly 200,000,000 
bus. with which to hammer the market. Close 
observers believe that the advance in wheat 
prices is due to the heavy buying by con- 
suming countries influenced by rumors of 
war in the Far East between Japan, China 
and Russia. 

The government has no big stock of rye, 
with which to bear down on the market 
and consequently the price of rye has ad- 
vanced from 33%4c Aug. 9 to 57c Nov. 19, or 


70%. Wheat advanced 20 cents from the bot- 
tom of 44% on Oct. 5 to 65% Nov. 19, or 45%. 


The fact that wheat went to the lowest 
price on record while the Farm Board was 
holding the greatest accumulation of wheat 
ever controlled by one interest speaks for 
itself.—Ed. ] 


Indirect Acting Thermostat Needed 
to Prevent Drier Fires 
Grain & Feed Journals: Fewer fires would 


start in grain driers if all direct heat driers 
were equipped with indirect acting thermo- 


stats. will endeavor to point out the dif- 
ferences in the types of temperature 
regulating apparatus used to control the 


temperature on direct heat driers. 


Temperature regulation in all grain driers 
is pneumatic in its operation and this type of 
apparatus is also used for controlling tem- 
perature in many other industrial processes 
as well as regulating the temperature in the- 
aters, office buildings, hotels, etc. 


Temperature control apparatus actuated 
by compressed air is made in two distinct 
types, both operating under exactly the same 
principle. For want of a better name, one, 
is known as the “direct acting’; the other 
the “indirect acting,’ and with the exception 
of the temperature regulator itself the ap- 
paratus is identical altho the position of 
certain parts are reversed. 
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Compressed air temperature regulating ap- 
paratus consists of a regulator which you 
would probably term a thermostat, a dia- 
phragm motor which is a metal bellows or 
diaphragm connected to a lever arm so that 
as the bellows expands and contracts the 
arm moves backward and forward, tubing 
connecting the temperature regulator with 
the diaphragm motor, a source of com- 
pressed air at approximately uniform pres- 
sure and a little instrument known as a re- 
strictor, which is nothing more or less than 
a tube open at both ends but with a very 
small opening in the middle so as to allow 
only a very small amount of air to pass thru. 

The temperature regulator is mounted so 
that the expanding element is in the air, the 
temperature of which it is desired to regu- 
late and this regulator is connected by metal 
tubing with the diaphragm motor, the arm 
of which is connected with the valves on 
the drier furnace in such manner that as 
the lever moves due to the contracting and 
expanding of the bellows, the valves letting 
gases from the furnace into the drier are 
opened and closed. It is also connected to 
the draft dampers of the furnace opening 
them when the dampers between the furnace 
and drier are open so as to increase the fire 
when more heat is required. The tubing be- 
tween the temperature regulator and the 
diaphragm motor is connected to the source 
of compressed air thru the restrictor. 

The purpose of the restrictor is to limit 
the amount of air which passes from the 
source into the tube connecting the regulator 
and the diaphragm motor. So long as there 
is no leak from this tube and no air is vented 
by the regulator, this restrictor will main- 
tain the same pressure in this tube as the 
pressure of the air on the opposite side of 
the restrictor. However, when the regulator 
vents the air in this tube (which is part of 
its operation) the pressure in the tube im- 
mediately drops which will allow the bel- 
lows in the motor to collapse, the opening 
in the restrictor being so small that while 
air may be passing thru it this air is not 
in sufficient volume to build up pressure in 
the tube. 

The temperature regulator consists of an 
expanding element or rod connected to a 
small lever. On this lever is a small cap 
which comes directly above the end of the 
air tube which is arranged with a valve seat, 
which when the cap on the lever moves 
down over the seat, will completely and 
tightly close the air line. The action of the 
temperature regulator is to regulate the pres- 
sure in the air line connecting it with the 
diaphragm motor by means of venting air 
between the aforementioned cap and valve 
seat, this venting and closing of this aperture 
being done by the expanding and contracting 
of the expanding element connected to the 
little lever. 

So far this description applies equally to 
both the direct and indirect temperature reg- 
ulators, but here is the difference. With the 
direct acting temperature regulator or ther- 
mostat the pressure in the tube and on the 
motor is increased when a decrease in tem- 
perature is required, whereas with the in- 
direct system the pressure on the air line 
and on the diaphragm motor is decreased 
when a decrease in temperature is required. 
You will see from this that with the direct 
acting thermostat should the leak occur in 
the air line or source of compressed air fail 
the temperature in the drier will immediately 
increase and not only will it increase, but 
the volume of fire in the furnace will in- 
crease simultaneously for the draft on the 
fuel is increased at the same time. 

With the indirect acting thermostat, how- 
ever, a leak in the air line or any failure 
from the source of compressed air, the valves 
regulating the heat to the drier will close 
cutting off the heat to the drier and prevent- 


ing a fire. For grain drier purposes the di- 
rect acting thermostat is hazardous and the 
indirect acting thermostat foolproof. 

All Hess Direct Heat Driers in existence 
today are equipped with indirect acting fool- 
proof regulators. They cost slightly more, 
but the increased cost is negligible. I believe 
it would not only be to the advantage of 
the insurance companies to require indirect 
acting thermostats on all direct heat driers, 
but would be an advantage to the operators 
as well, for fires in grain driers hurt every- 
body, insurance company, grain drier op- 
erator and manufacturer. 

I am a firm believer in good design and 
good workmanship not only in the con- 
struction of a grain drier itself but in the 
building and connections which house it. I 
believe that poor workmanship is always ex- 
pensive and that good workmanship and de- 
sign all the way thru is cheaper in the long 
run and frequently no more expensive in first 
cost.—Sincerely, Bryce M. Hess, Chicago. 


Government in Business 
[Continued from page 581] 


another, until we as a nation have arrived 
down the communist road without having 
sensed it. 


I know your reaction to this will be, “Oh, 
what bosh. He’s got that Communistic Bug.” 


My friends, after having seen much of the 
inside workings of this nationwide move- 
ment, after listening to those far wiser than 
I, after seeing documentary evidence, I am 
forced to see that this is no accident but a 
carefully thought out plan and I’d be a 
blithering idiot if I didn’t believe what I 
have stated. 


They have discarded the I. W. W., the Non- 
Partisan League and now they are feeding 
you sugar-coated co-operative marketing 
(they call it) but its center is exactly the 
same as the previous pills. Some call it the 
new order of business, others 20th century 
methods, but old Mr. Law of Supply and De- 
mand goes slowly on his way and is not 
diverted by any of these attempts. These 
same forces have destroyed Australia’s pros- 
perity, ruined Germany, well nigh ruined 
Great Britain and Canada, and are now 
working in America. 

America at Parting of the Ways.—EFEvery 
red-blooded citizen who loves his country, 
his home and his business, is vitally inter- 
ested. We in America are at the parting of 
the ways. On one hand is the road of con- 
stitutional government, private initiative and 
business, free from Government oppression. 
It is the road of Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Lineoln and Coolidge. The road 
that in 150 years placed America first in 
world’s commerce, prosperity and power; 
that eave her citizenry the highest standard 
of living in the world; the road that stands 
for Home, Church and State. Along the other 
road lies government control of business, 
home, life and all we hold sacred. Down 
this road has gone Lenin, Trotzky, Goldman 
and Hayward. 

Where this road goes, liberty is not, Home 
is not, Religion is not, men are but serfs 
and know it not. 

This is the true situation in America today 
and it behooves every one of us to join the 
fray, a far more momentuous outcome than 
that of the world war, a bold attempt is 
being made to steal America’s power bit by 
hit, by gradually pressing her into every 
kind of business, which means communism 
when it is accomplished. 

You men of Ohio will need the Federation 
of American Business before long, the Fed- 
eration needs you. 

There are brochures 
officers explaining the Federation, 
and the purpose. 

I invite every one of you to join this cru- 
side 


available with your 
the plan 


FOR GOD 
FOR HOME 


FOR NATIVE LAND. 


METRIC SYSTEM advocates are prepar- 
ing to descend upon Congress with a de- 
mand for compulsion in the use of the sys- 
tem; and it behooves grain shippers who do 
not wish to lose the investment in their 
present satisfactory weighing equipment to 
be prepared with argument and facts to 
counteract the propaganda of the metric 
visionaries. 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as they 
afford live, progressive grain dealers a chance to mee 
other fellows from the field of daily strife and to be 
convinced that the much maligned horns are truly 
mythical. You can not afford to pass up these oppor- 
tunities. 


Dec. 1. Independent Feed Dealers of the 


Northwest. Organization meeting. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Dec. 2-4. International Crop Improve- 


ment Ass’n, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 21-22. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dec. 8-10. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South 
Dakota at Lincoln Hotel, Watertown, S. D. 


Jan. 26-28. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n 
of Iowa at Warden hotel, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


Feb. 9-11. Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. 
Feb. 23-24. Eastern Federation of Feed 


Merchants, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South 
Dakota will Meet 


The Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South 
Dakota will hold its annual convention Dec. 
8 to 10 at the Lincoln hotel, Watertown, 
Sa ibs 


C. C. Anderson of Aberdeen will preside 


over the managers’ session. 


Among those who have been invited to 
address the meeting are Gov. Warren Green, 
E. S. Woodworth of Minneapolis, J. J. Mur- 
phy of the Railroad Commission, F. S. Betz 
of Chicago, Edw. Johnson, deputy chief in- 
spector; J. T. Belk, C. W. Pugsley of the 
State College and A. L. Berg. 


Death of Former Pres. of Hay Ass’n 


Altho his firm was out of the hay busi- 
ness in recent years John L. Dexter will be 
remembered as pres. of the National Hay 
Ass’n in 1903-04. He passed away last month 
at his residence in Detroit, Mich. 


A year ago he was nominated an honorary 
member of the Ass’n. 


Mr. Dexter was best known in his home 
city for his philanthropic interest In the boy 
scout work and in the Detroit Newsboys’ 
Band. 


eS 7 


J. L. Dexter, Detroit, Mich., Deceased 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move- 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 


Springfield, Ill., Nov. 18.—Tllinois has just 
experienced the warmest week of record for 
so late in the season. Corn husking was de- 
layed by the rain but there was some prog- 
ress. Husking is 85% completed in the north- 
ern division, and 70% in the central. It is 
not so advanced in the south. Moisture and 
other conditions were favorable for winter 
wheat and all reports indicate good to ex- 
cellent progress and condition.—Clarence J. 


Root, meteorologist, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Nov. 11.—Missouri 

crops escaped frost damage this year. Corn 

is being cribbed averaging 28.0 bus. The 


acreage for 1931 is 6,131,000. Total produc- 
tion will be 171,668,000 bus. Grain sorghum 
yields are 21 bus. for grain and 2.6 tons for 
forage. Soybeans average 12 bus. of grain 
per acre, compared with 9.5 in 1930. Most of 
the wheat seeding in Missouri was completed 
by Nov. 1, except in a few southern counties. 
Weather was favorable during October for 
fall seeding of wheat, rye and barley.—H. A. 
Logan, U. S. Dept. of Ag., and Jewell Mayes, 
Mo. State Bd. of Ag. 


Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 12.—Despite the most 
serious drouth conditions in recent years 
Canada harvested a total wheat crop of 298,- 
000,000 bus. this year, showing a gain of 
33,000,000 bus. over the preliminary returns 
and compared with 396,000,000 bus. harvested 
in 1930. The three provinces have 188,000,- 
000 bus. oats, compared with 254,000,000 bus. 
last year and 51,000,000 bus. barley against 
109,000,000 bus. in 19380. The rye crop was a 
near failure, 4,750,000 bus. against 20,641,000 
bus. last year, while the flax crop was 2,750,- 
000 bus., compared with 4,293,000 bus. in 1930. 
Reported yields of wheat in the three prov- 
inces are: Monitoba 27,000,000 bus., Sas- 
katchewan 117,000,000 and Alberta 135,000,- 
000.—Dominion Buro of Statistics. 


Topeka, Kan., Nov. 10.—The Kansas corn 
crop is estimated at 116,078,000 bus., com- 
pared with 119,394,000 bus. a month ago. The 
yield per acre is placed at 17.5 bus., against 
12.0 bus. last year. Frost dates were unus- 
ally late and all corn matured without frost 
injury. Yields were highest in northeastern 
and east central Kansas. Husking is further 
advanced than usual at this date due the 
drying weather of September and October. 
Highty-two per cent of the crop is reported 
as being of merchantable quality. Only 65% 
of last year’s crop was merchantable. Grain 
sorghums yielded the same as indicated a 
month ago and production is estimated at 
23,760,000 bus., compared with 14,300,000 bus. 
last year. The yield per acre is placed at 
14.0 bus. The estimates of seed produetion 


this year and last year (revised) are alfalfa 
144,500 and 185,000 bus.; red clover 9,000 and 
19,200 bus.; sweet clover 48,100 and 46,800 
bus.; yields per acre are about average.— 
Hii, eed. U.88) “Dept. of Ace and “J. @: 
Mohler, Kan. State Bd. of Ag. 

Columbus, O., Nov. 12.—The present esti- 


mate of the corn crop is 162,564,000 bus, com- 
pared with 88,358,000 bus. in 1930 and the 
average of 140,330,000 bus. This year’s yield 
of 46.0 bus. per acre has been surpassed by 
only one year on record, which was 48.0 bus. 
in 1925. The average yield per acre is 38.6 
bus. Quality of the corn at 91% is far above 


the average quality of only 77% Red and 
aisike clover seed production is placed at 
193,500 bus. compared with 103,200 bus. in 


1930. Quality is reported at 87% 
as last year. Timothy seed is placed at 100,- 
800 bus., compared with 42,600 bus. last year 
and a quality of 92%, compared with 88% in 
1930.—A. R. Tuttle, agricultural statistician, 
U. S. Dept. of Ag. and Ohio Ag. Exp. Sta. 
‘co-operating. 


the same 


Springfield, Ill, Nov. 12.—Illinois corn yield 
per acre is placed at 37 bus., compared with 
25.5 last year and the previous ten-year aver- 
age of 35.5 bus. Mild fall weather was fav- 
orable for normal maturity. The percentage 
of the crop rating as of merchantable qual- 
ity shows the high average of 92% against 
85 last year and the ten-year average of 
80%. State production 338,180,000 bus., com- 
pared with 228,506,000 in 1930 and the pre- 
vious five-year average of 329,948,000 bus. 
Illinois soy bean yield is 16.5 bus. per acre 
for soy beans threshed, compared with 16 
bus. State production 6,138,000 bus. against 
5,504,000 for 1930.—A. J. Surratt, senior, and 
J. A. Ewing, ass’t, agricultural statisticians, 
U. S. and Illinois depts. of ag. 
bus. in 1930 and the ten-year average of 13.2 


West Lafayette, Ind., Nov. 1.—The yield of 
corn is reported at 41.5 bus. per acre, about 


6 bus. above the ten-year average, making 
the total production on the planted acreage 
about 12% above averag Some damage 


from August drouth is apparent in counties 
along the Illinois line between the Wabash 
and Kankakee rivers. Corn is of exceptional 
quality this year, with 90% of the crop re- 
ported merchantable compared with the ten- 
year average of 77. The moisture content is 
unusually low.—Miner M. Justin, ag. statis- 
tician, and C. D. Palmer, ass’t ag. statis- 
tician, U. S. Dept., of Ag. co-operating with 
Purdue University Ag. Exp. Sta. 


The French wheat erop is about 60,000,000 
bus. below the nation’s requirements it was 
announced Nov. 12 by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. 


Seed Crop Reports 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 11.—The U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture makes the following prelimi- 
nary estimates: 


CLOVER SEED (RED AND ALSIKE) 


Production 
Harvested 
Acreage 5-yr. Nov., 1931 
1931 Yield per Acre Aver. Prelim. 
State Total 1930 1931 1925-29 Estimate 
(Acres) (Bushels) (Bushels) 
NRA, 3,800 2A Ze 5,580 7,600 
12 ae ae 8,600 eS 2 23,400 18,100 
Ohiowearncs 129,000 12 G5) 255,040 193,500 
Ind San. 137,000 1.0 ie)! 170,600 150,700 
Fieger 53 148,000 ii 5 141,200 222,000 
Mich 66,000 12a oe 35,540 99,000 
Wists... 100,000 bles 1.6 209,120 160,000 
Minn 75,000 2.2 2.2 114,120 165,000 
lowa 82,000 1eZ5e Ah. 0) 116,760 82,000 
I Woh oatices 28,000 1.6 Wes) 48,800 42,000 
Nebr 17,000 1.8 1.6 23,840 27,200 
Kans 6,000 1.6 HES) 17,320 9,000 
Tenn 5,800 2.0 TS 9,000 8,700 
Nak: ee Pe 32,000 yea 4.0 77,760 128,000 
Colo. 2,000 5.0 Ce cictrals 9,000 
Oreg 17,000 oil S65 44,200 59,500 
We So on 8603700 1.55 1.61 1,400,200 1,386,500 
ALFALFA SEED 
Wasi a se auats 18,000 TG) © 1h reas 27,000 
Minn pe2on00 2.0 1.8 8,175 45,900 
Ne ete es 10,900 15 1.4 14,680 15,300 
en fas - 25,600 1,9 156 69,160 41,000 
Nebr 19,800 2.8 3.0 54,080 59,400 
Okla; we aces 13,000 a0) (So 32,600 45,500 
Mont. 4 63,000) 2.6 1.4 56,060 46,200 
dia veratanee secu) 5.4 4.5 90,120 128,200 
WV. cients 9,800 Sua 2.0 12,060 19,600 
Colo. 12,500 3.0 3.0 14,440 37,500 
NiviL, Soe. 5100 a0 Sao 21,140 10,200 
Ariz, ..... 14,000 rel 4.0 105,400 56,000 
NOMal aves 29,000 1.16 2.0 234,840 58,000 
Oreg 3,000 3.0 864.0 7,475 12,000 
Calif 19,100 4.0 4.3 47,840 82,100 
Kang, ».sn 575800 ee 20 66,600 144,500 
U.S. 14924000 2.83 Bio 848, 460 831,500 
FLAXSEED 
— Yield per Acre— sa cola 
10-Yr. 1931 
: Aver. Aver. Peclina, 
State 1920-29 1930 1931 1925-29 Estimate 
; (Bushels) Cle oe Bushels) 
Wis. Atnevtaye 12.4 12.0 10.0 24 90 
Iibibahale 5 (ce 9.6 10.0 7.0 6,582 5,740: 
LOW tc tres 10.5 12.0 8.0 167 96 
Mia Misa iece ite 7.5 8.5 5.0 32 10 
N. Dak 7.0 4.8 Hy. 8,498 3,694 
S. Dak 7.8 4.8 1.5 3,971 916 
INI, hood 8.6 6.0 She} 76 36 
Igy acy a een 6.6 NS 6.0 209 378 
Neen oe 10.2 and <e 0 
Mont. 6.2 shy! ESS 1,236 324 
Weyiout a: irae 7.0 5.0 1.5 aie 30 
Wa Se 7.6 5.8 3.6 20,917 11,314 
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SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Production 

Acreage Nov., 1931 

1931 Yield per Acre 1930 Preliminary 

State Total 1930 1931 MHarvested Estimate 

(Acres)  (Bushels) (Bushels) 
Ohio 4,000 4.0 3.0 12,800 12,000 
fais Meet Pen hors 2,000 3.0 320 6,000 6,000 
i ge tre ea nc 13,000 3.8 s'9) 53,200 45,500 
Minn 37,000 5.0 4.7 145,000 173,900 
Iowa 11,000 3.9 4.0 39,000 44,000 
Moriscn « 3,100 4.0 4.0 11,200 12,400 
ING De 48,000 3.8 BRO) 129,200 144,000 
Br De ne 34,000 Sf 2.4 159,100 81,609 
Nebr. 14,000: 4.2 4.4 58,800 61,600 
Kans: -.. 23,000 3.9 ORU: 46,800 48,106 
Mont 2,200 Bit) Byes 15,400 7,709 
Colo 3,500 on 5.0 17,500 17,590 
eS 84,800 4.04 3.54 694,000 654,300 
TIMOTHY SEED 

Ne we 1,000 3.8 4.2 3,800 4.200 
Pai mis anew 1,800 4.5 510 8,100 9,000 
Ohio 22,400 3.8 4.5 42,600 100,800 
Ind. 10,500 viet 4.0 8,800 42,000 
Ut: 45,000 326 4.0 162,000 180,000 
Wis 10,000 4.7 4.3 41,400 43,000 
Minn 44,900 5:0 4.0 220,000 179,609 
Iowa 196,100 5.0 4.0 1,032,000 784,400 
Mio.'~ 3 85,000 3.0 4.0 196,200 340,000 
Ni. D; 2,500 30 2.0 7,500 5,000 
Se. 2,900 3.4 3.0 15,000 8,700 
Kans. 1,000 3.0 3.6 3,900 3,600 
Wimets) 423,100 4.41 4.02 1,741,300 1,700,300 


Foreign Crops 


Germany’s wheat crop 
ceed last year’s 
4,233,000 tons. 

Argentina’s wheat acreage is 17,294,000, or 
18.7% less than last year, according to the 
third official estimate. 

The flaxseed acreage in Argentina is the 
greatest on record, and is expected to pro- 
duce 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons. 

Fall sowings of grain in Russia Nov. 1 had 
reached 89,658,000 acres, or 84 per cent of the 
plan, according to cable to the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. This was an advance of 2 
per cent of the plan over the total for Oct. 
25, and the Oct. 25 acreage was 87 per cent 
of the total winter acreage sown last year. 


is reported to ex- 
by 440,000 tons, aggregating 


The Buckwheat Crop of Canada 


Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 
reau of Statistics estimates the buckwheat 
erop as follows 


1930 1931 


Bus. Bus. 

1931 Per Per 1930 1931 

Acres Acre Acre Bus. Bus. 
Ontario .....178,093 20.6 21.9 5,676,000 3,900,000 
Quebec. ..... 86,398, 25-2, O222 ss 635,000 1 016, 000 
New Bruns... 41,63 28.6 20.0 1,293,000 833,000 
Nova Sco.... 7,400 24.0 21.4 182,300 158,000 
PL Be Esht oc. (22400 2710 28:3 73,000 68,000 
Manitoba .... 2,800 15.1 15.8 44,000 44, 000 
Canada 318,648 22.2 21.7 10 ,903,300 6,919,000 


Government Report on Buckwheat 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 11.—The crop re- 
porting board of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture reports the yield and production of 
buckwheat as follows 


——Yield per Acre— Production 
10-Yr. Nov., 1931 
Aver. Aver. Prelim. 
State 1920-29 1930 1931 1925-29 Estimate 
(Bushels) (1,000 Bushels) 
ECS fecincuk, oe 23.0 23.0 So0 230 
Vt. 22.7 20.0 20.0 57 40 
No sy 19.6 16.5 20.3 3,799 3,552 
(NN ee ac 19.9 18.0 21.0 32 PR 
ep: nate sccm y AN! LARS, 22.5 4,038 3,938 
LON peach 19.8 16.0 20.0 564 360 
Ldsoss oeve 16.1 D5) 14.1 256 197 
Dae steers BS 12.0 1205 75 62 
Miche enichc 13.9 6.5 9.5 658 228 
Wis. nye stash Suk 13:5: 12:5 381 275 
Minn 14.0 9.5 10.0 1125 450 
Dower nremae Po 13.0 905) aie 38 
ike sara Ge 14.6 15.0 170) 15 30 
N. Dak 11.7 4.0 Se 108 66 
Si Wak 13.4 7.0 2.0 193 26 
Nebr machine 14.2 8.0 Hos) 12 8 
Delis ..ait 2c eae 10.0 20.0 37 40 
Mid arate 20:3) 1320) 92820) 153 161 
VAIS nebaee hones 19.6 12.8 215 301 280 
W. Va . 19.8 13.0 22.0 743 440 
N. Sichigi 19.2 15.0 20.0 194 200 
KRY) aovesharsiens 16.4 1255 16.0 172 160 
Ahh AAO GS 17.0 16.0 15.0 50 45 
UES VS5) P1315 8 dees 13,409 10,847 
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Buckwheat Crop Reports 
Ravenna, O., Nov. 18.—Buckwheat yield 25 
bus. per acre; 60% of last year’s acreage; 
fine in quality.— Mayhew Elvtr. Co. 
Burdett, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Buckwheat acre- 
age 40% short of 1930 yield, from 12 to 15 


bus. per acre. Quality good.—Kreider & 
Bement. ; 

Marion Center, Pa., Nov. 17.—Average 
buckwheat yield 22 bu. per acre; 80% more 


than 1930 crop.—Marion Center Milling Co., 
per H. HE. Bence, mgr. 

Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 18.— Buckwheat 
acreage below average; yield above average, 
about 25 bus. per acre; quality exceptionally 
sood.—The White Milling Co. 

East Randolph, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Buckwheat 
crop here about normal. Perhaps quality 
little better than usual due to ideal weather 


for maturing and harvesting.—C. & IL. 
Glover. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich., Nov. 18.—Practic- 
ally no buckwheat here for the last two 
years; not over 15% of an average crop. Pre- 
dict much larger acreage next season.— 
Harris Milling Co. 

Portage, Wis., Nov. 17.—Our buckwheat 
crop is practically a failure. Weather was 
too hot and dry. There will be no buceck- 


wheat shipped out. Home consumption will 
want it.—T. H. Cochrane Co. 

Conneaut, O., Nov. 20.—The buckwheat 
crop thru this section is smaller than usual 
as we had hard rains about the time of 
planting. The acreage is about normal. 
Conneaut Grain & Feed Co. 

Marshfield, Wis., Nov. 11.—No buckwheat 
raised in this vicinity this year account land 
was too dry for seeding. However, the past 
60 days gave us wonderful rains and warm 
weather with good pastures still ‘prevailing. 
—C: J. Sparr. 

Yatesboro, Pa., Nov. 20.—The buckwheat 
crop in this county is above the average 
of other years both in acreage and yield; 
quality extra fine; average price being paid 
75c per cwt. delivered at mill door; demand 
slow.—Yatesboro Flour & Feed Mills, W. P. 
Lauster, prop. 

Chilhowie, Va., Nov. 18.—Ours 
important buckwheat section. 
being grown each year. We estimate this 
year’s crop to be 50% of our 5-year aver- 
age, and about the same as the 1930 crop, 
which was short on account of drouth. We 
estimate that 80% of our crop has gone to 
market—Dhe, Vance ‘Co. inc. Q. A. Eller; 
mer. 

Elkins, W. Va., Nov. 18.—There never was 
so much buckwheat raised as this year, and 
the quality was never so good. The weather 
was all that could be wished during the har- 
vesting season and:has been fine for thresh- 
ing. The sale for the flour has been rather 
slow as the price makes it slightly out of 
line with the cheaper grades of wheat flour 
to which it must bear some reasonable rela- 
tion to get any real volume of business. 
The Darden Co. 

Berlin, Wis., Nov. 17.—The yield of buck- 
wheat grain locally is much less than the 
average because of the very dry weather 
that prevented sprouting of the seed after it 
was put in the ground. We find that when 
the crop in the immediate vicinity is short 
we can draw from a greater distance because 
nearly every farmer has a truck and does 
not mind a little extra mileage if he has a 
sure market for his grain. Prices for grain 
have advanced some but we had bot enough 
early to supply the demand for the smaller 
quantity of flour that is now consumed.— 
Stillman, Wright & Co 

Cuba, N. Y., Nov. 20.—We have taken in 
direct from the grower this year more than 
a normal crop of buckwheat; in fact, for a 
couple of weeks we had to quit buying in 
order to make storage room. Of course we 
realize that on account of the good roads 
and trucks, this grain is brought in from a 
longer distance each year. Yield accord- 
ing to most reports was low and would esti- 
mate that average would be somewhere near 
18 to 20 bus. per acre. Quality is very fine, 
heavy weight, low moisture grain. We be- 
lieve more buckwheat will be held or ground 
for dairy feeds than normal this year, due to 
low prices offered to growers.—Phelps & 
Sibley Co. 


is not an 
There is less 


Mc mn 


Reports on the movement of grain from 
farm to country elevator and movement from 
interior points are always welcome. 


Greybull, Wyo., Nov. 17.—We have had a 
good great northern bean business.—Grey- 
bull Elvtr. Co., Paul B. Hughes, sec’y-treas. 

Columbus, O., Nov. 12.—It is estimated that 
only 2.2% of the 1930 corn crop was on farms 


Nov. 1—A. R. Tuttle, agricultural statis- 
tician. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Receipts of grain for 
October were: Wheat 3,493 cars, barley 9, 
Katir and milo 33, against wheat 1,399 cars, 
corn 2, barley 25, kafir and milo 17 in Octo- 


ber, 1930.—E. E. Hogle, sec’y Board of Trade. 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 21.—The first boat 
load of new corn of the season to arrive in 
the Baltimore market came to hand on Nov. 
14 from the eastern shore of Maryland, con- 
signed to C. P. Blackburn & Co., Inec., grain 
receivers and shippers. The corn graded No. 
4 white and sold at 45 cents per bu.—R. C. N. 

Lafayette, Ind., Nov. 1.—The stocks of old 
corn now on farms in Indiana is 4.2% of 
last year’s crop, or 4,875,000 bus. This is 
nearly 1,000,000 bus. more than a year ago. 
—Miner M. Justin, ag. statistician, and C. D. 
Palmer,..ass’t)\ ag. statistician, “WU. «S. Dbept: 
of Ag. co-operating with Purdue University 
Ag. Exp. Sta. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 10.—Farm stocks of old 
eorn are small, the carryover from the 1930 
crop being estimated at 2,487,000 bus., which 
is 3.0% of the crop produced in that year. 
This is the smallest quantity of corn carried 
over into the new crop year since the short 
corn icrop of 1926. Stocks of old corn on 
farms last November totaled about 3,204,000 
bus. or 3.0% of the 1929 crop.—F. K. Reed, 
U. S. Dept. of Ag., and J. C. Mohler, Kan. 
State Bd. of Ag. 

Springfield, Ill., Nov. 
movement of grains in Illinois has been 
slower than usual due to unsatisfactory 
prices. A larger amount of wheat than usual 
has been fed to livestock. Reserves of old 
corn on Illinois farms 12,568,000 bus., or be- 
low average tho slightly larger than 9,345,000 
on hand a year ago. This compares with 
the five-year average of 15,876,000 bus. for 
Illinois.—A. J. Surratt, sr. agricultural statis- 
tician; J. A. Ewing, ass’t agricultural statis- 
tician. 

Denver, 
October were: 


12.—The market 


Colo.—Receipts of grain during 
Wiheat 354 cars, corn 327, 
oats 11, rye 5, barley 94, beans 38, mixed 
grain 1, grain sorghum 1, hay 235, against 
wheat 230 cars, corn 162, oats 44, rye 1, bar- 
ley 47, beans 671, grain sorghum 2, hay 369, 
in October, 1930. Shinments durine the same 
period were: Wheat 97 cars, corn 162, oats 
2, rye 2, barley 13, beans 390, against wheat 
33 cars, corn, 46, oats 26, barley 3, beans 40, 
in October 1930).—H. G. Mundhenk, sec’y 
Grain Exchange. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Receipts of grain during 
October were: Wheat 4,026,400 bus., corn 
$56,800, oats 433,400, rye 2,600, barley 104,000, 
kafir 38,400, hay 1,608 tons against wheat 
2,037,000 bus., corn 1,601,600, oats 902,000, rye 
39,100, barley 275,200, kafir 13,200, hay 17,184 
tons in October, 1930. Shipments during the 
same period were: Wheat 2,821,800 bus., corn 
161,247, oats 423,200, barley 12,800, kafir 7,200, 
hay 218 tons, against wheat 1,649,400 bus. 
corn 852,700, oats 1,049,400, rye 14,300, barley 


68,500, kafir 8,400 hay 8,016 tons in October, 
1930—C. B. Rader, sec’y Merchants Ex- 
change. 

Montreal, Que.—Receipts of grain during 
October were: Wheat 8,418,621 bus., corn 
9,750, oats 1,323,910, rye 182,542, barley 391,- 
057, flaxseed 63,236, hay 28,325 bales against 
wheat 9,624,837 bus., corn 30,900, oats 757,614, 
rye 241,021, barley 577,365, flaxseed 145,122, 
hay 51,931 bales, in October, 1930. Shipments 
for the same period were: Wheat 6,715,249 
bus., corn 1,909, oats 784,702, rye 65,715, bar- 
ley 147,695, hay 23,285 bales against wheat 
6,476,088 bus., corn 9538, oats 109,140, rye 


52,401, 
October, 
F Trades 

Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 16.—Loading of grain 
during the month of October along the lines 
of the Canadian National Railways on the 
prairies show a decided inerease over those 
of the previous two years. Marketings for 
October, 1931, totaled 48,242,000 bus.; com- 
pared with 20,054,000 bus. in October, 1930, 
and 22,967,000 bus. in October, 1929. WLoad- 
ings since the first of October this year have 
reached 29,812,000 bus. in 20,841 cars, eom- 
pared with 15,327,000 bus. in 11,355 cars last 
year and 14,344,000 bus. in 10,620 cars in 
1529. On Oct. 30, 1931, there were 33,689,000 
bus. in jstore in country elevators on Cana- 
dian National Railways, compared with 23,- 
455,000 bus. at the corresponding time last 
year. 


barley 63,091, 
1930.—J. 


35,703 
Cook, 


hay 
Stanley 


bales, in 
sec’y Board 


Kansas Wheat Feeding Increased 


fed and will feed 
of wheat to livestock, includ- 
during the season July 1931 to 
This report is based on the 
judgment of nearly 500 Kansas bankers re- 
plying to a special inquiry of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. The amount of 
wheat fed and to be fed from the 1931 crop 
is 15% of the 223,641,000 bus. produced. The 
best estimate of the amount of wheat fed 
from the 1930 crop is 238,328,000 bus. based on 
reports from farmers, feed- lot operators, 
bankers, and other sources. This was 14% 
of the 1980 wheat crop. IKkansas farmers 
fed an average of 3,163,000 bus. of wheat 
each year to all kinds of livestock, includ- 
ing poultry, during the five years 1925 to 
1929 or about 2.3% of the quantity produced. 
Feeding of wheat this year is reported as 
argest from the areas where the corn crop 
was poor, and from areas where the carry- 
over of old corn was small due to the short 
crop of 1980. There is substantial basis for 
feeding of 33,546,000 bus. of wheat from the 
1931 crop. The number of hogs to be fed 
out and cattle to be wintered over in Kan- 
sas this season is larger than last. Re- 
ports indicate that more cows are being 
milked than a year ago and these animals 
are receiving a larger amount of grain, 
particularly wheat. 

More hogs were raised in the Kansas wheat 
territory this spring than last and many of 
them will be fed out on a ration containing 
much wheat. This is particularly true in 
areas where wheat was stored on the ground 
and moulded at the bottom to the extent 
of six or eight inches. More western raised 
lambs are being fed in Western Kansas this 
year and these will undoubtedly receive 
some wheat. 


Ikansas farmers have 
33,546,000 bus. 
ing poultry, 
June 1932. 


Big Movement of Canadian Wheat 


The export movement of wheat from Can- 
ada has been running lighter during 1931 
than during 1930, only to increase remark- 
ably during October and especially during 
November. 

From Aug. 1 to Nov. 7 the clearances from 
Fort William-Port Arthur were 60,295,751 
bus., against 88,328,630 bus. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In October 
the movement increased substantially but it 

was not until November that exports began 
exceeding those of last year. For the week 
ending Nov. 6 export clearances of Canadian 
wheat amounted to 6,129,814 bus., compared 
with 3,753,221 bus. for the week ending Oct. 
29. This movement is the largest since the 
week ended May 28, 1931, when 6,342,601 


bus. were forwarded. A slight recession. to 
oe 000 bus. followed for the week ending 
Nov. 13. 


It is gratifying that this increased export 
movement has been concomitant with a 
rising price level, and that there are ample 
supplies awaiting shipment. Western coun- 
try elevators hold 80,771,127 bus. wheat 
against 65,099,252 a year ago, and Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur 43,223, ie bus., Ee 
40,924,180 a year ago. ft! n 
wheat supply in store being 170, 150,220 bus. 
on Nov. 6, against 187,44: a year ago. 

European requirements are larger and the 
offerings from Russia and elsewhere have 
been unequal to the demand stimulated by 
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the war clouds in the Orient. Buyers have 
turned to Canada with generous contracts 
calling for November loading, 


Stone Breaks Down and Confesses 


The broad-tape ticker carried an account 
on Noy. 24 of Chairman Stone’s statement 
before the Senate Agriculture Com ‘ite, which 
report, it is understood, was prepared as his 
offering to Congress. The following is taken 
from same. 

Farm Board holdings of wheat now total 
189,656,187 bushels. Altogether 329,641,052 
bus. of grain were purchased at a total cost 
of $270,204,503. Wheat acquired by the 
Stabilization Corporation cost an average of 
81.97c per bushel. 

The American carry-over at the beginning 
of the crop year was given at 319,000,000 bus. 

Of the 35,000,000 bus. held on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, the Gulf and in Pacific Coast posi- 
tions, some 21,458,809 bus. were sold. 

It is estimated that the Board has between 
$50,000,000 and $65,000,000 left out of the 
half billion it started with. It can be closely 
figured that this misguided endeavor costs 
the producers of this country many times 
over the original sum appropriated. 

The Board made its foreign sales of 
stabilization wheat at an average price of 
between 53 and 55 cents a bushel, and it 


has as yet no available figures as to its 
total losses. 
Various commodity corporations set up 


at the instigation of the Board are Board 
controlled, altho ‘theoretically,’ Stone ex- 
plained, they are supposed to be self-ruling. 

Loans made from the revolving fund to 
co-operatives up to June 30, 1931, amounted 
to $255,866,458, of which $146,367,203 had 
been repaid. 

The Board report on outstanding loans 
on that date were as follows: 

Effective merchandising, $50,769,539; con- 
struction or acquisition of facilities, $13,066,- 
721; education in co-operative marketing, 
$30,000; commodity advances, $45,632,993. 

Loans outstanding in stabilization opera- 
tions, according to the report, as of June 30, 
1931, were: cotton, $24,953,88t; wheat, 
$160,148,762. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation also 
owed commercial banks and _ intermediate 
credit banks $83,000,000. The Corporation 
also had other unlisted liabilities on this 
date amounting to $4,927,491, bringing the 
total invested in wheat stabilization on June 
30, 1931, to $248,076,253. 

Up to June 30, 1931, the Board had sold 
for export, milling and other purposes, a 
total of 72,504,481 bus. of its stabilization 
wheat. 

According to the Board’s report, up to 
Nov. 1, 1931, sales of stabilization wheat 
were as follows: 

DowBrazily, 25,000,000) bus. to ‘China, 15) 
000,006 bus.; to Germany, 7,500,000 bus.; in 
regular trade channels, approximately 5,000,- 
000 bus. monthly since June. 

Carrying and storage costs of the Board's 
wheat runs between 15 and 18 cents per 
bushel a year. The Board’s wheat is stored 
in many states. On demand of McNary, 
Stone promised to submit a detailed state- 
ment of the location of its storage facilities. 

Stone said the board had entered into 
contracts with sixty millers, under which 
they were given price equalizing concessions 
on flour they sold in the foreign market 
in competition with world prices. Approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 bushels of wheat came with- 
in the terms of these agreements. 

The Board has 350 employes. This does 
not include personnel of the various com- 
modity corporations set up by the Board. 

Stone said the Board had only one $10,000 
a year employe, the chief of the loan divi- 
sion. George S. Miller, president of Grain 


Stabilization Corporation, receives $50,000 a 
year. 

The Board has loaned the Grain Corpora- 
tion approximately $38,000,000, and it was 
repaid around $21,000,000. The Corporation 
obtains its funds from the Board and com- 
mercial banks. 

Stone said total commitments of the Board 
reacned as high as $800,000,000 at one time. 

McNary announced the com’ite will ques- 
tion Milnor and other officials of the various 
commodity corporations. 

Senator Brookhart asked: 

“Why didn’t you treat all farmers alike 
and stabilize all surpluses?” 

“That would have been impossible,’ Stone 
replied. 

Cotton purchases up to June 30, 1931, ag- 
gregated 1,319,809 bales, cost, $107,533,246. 
Average purchase price, $81.48 a bale, or 16.3 
cents a pound. 

Loans to cotton co-operatives, up to June 
30, $70,530,915. Advances to cotton stabili- 
zation corporation to that date, $74,953,881. 

Total spent in cotton stabilization opera- 
tions, $133,460,038. Total repaid, $58,506,156. 


Decrease in Wheat Flour Production 


the 
the 
the 


In 1930 after the new crop came on 
market there was a sharp increase in 
production of flour, but so far this year 
production is under that of July. 


During September, 1931, 1,033 mills re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce that 
they had ground 44,840,000 bus. of wheat, 
against 49,381,000 bus. by 1,028 mills report- 
ing in September, 1930. The August figures 
also showed a reduction. being 44,412,000, 
against 47,653,000 in August, 1930. 

Wheat stocks held by mills Sept. 30, were 
139,001,879 bus., against 154,111,000 bus. on 
Sept. 30, 1930. Flour stocks also were 
lighter, 3,531,000, against 3,940,000 bbls. 


Weevil infestation has been favored by the 
peculiar weather conditions in California this 
year. Correction of the condition is being 
sought thru authority of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which may compel fu- 
migation of weevil infested warehouses. 


World’s Wheat Situation 


H. C. Donovan, statistician for Logan & 
Bryan, in his carefully compiled annual sum- 
mary of the world’s wheat situation as it 
existed on Nov. 15 allows for total exports 
of 815,000,000 bus. during the crop year end- 
ing July 1, 1932, and for a total carryover 
at that time of 475,000,000 bus., a decrease 
of 168,000,000 bus. from what was carried 
over last July 1. This promised decrease in 
carryover becoming generally apparent early 
in October, was in sharp contrast to the 
early promises and actual carryovers during 
the past four years, when substantial in- 
creases developed each season. 

With the reservation that changes may 
occur from future estimates relative to the 
yield in Australia and Argentina, and that in- 
formation regarding Russia still continues to 
be very unreliable, Mr. Donovan makes the 
following estimates (6 ciphers omitted): 

July 1, 1931 Exported May 


Carryover Sur- to Still Carryover 

plus crop plus Noy. 15 Export Next July 
its; 1,203 433 a5 113 265 
Canada 448 338 78 140 120 
Argentina 266 186 Su | 110 45 
Australia 208 158 43 95 20 
Russia 990 90 59 Si. oa 
Others 500 85 40 20 25 
Totals 3,615 1,290 306 509 475 


The man who has a chip on his shoulder 
carries an unnecessary burden. 


The growing contempt for law is at- 
tributable in large measure to a mistaken 
zeal for more and ever more law.—Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland. 


It is no good being good unless you are 
good for something. The tragedy is not in 
not knowing, but in not knowing that you 
don't know.—Sir Josiah Stamp. 


All export grain firms have been called 
upon by the Argentine government to make 
a full statement of exchange operations. It 
is charged that the depreciation of the peso 
is due to grain firms exporting heavily but 
holding their bills abroad. The weekly ex- 
ports of corn have been breaking records 
and ought to have relieved the pressure on 
the peso. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for May delivery at fol- 
lowing markets for the past two weeks, have been as follows in cents per bushel: 


Wheat 

Nov Nov. Nov. Nov Nov. Nov Nov Nov Nov. Nov. Nov 

ve 12 13 14 16 17 i8 19 20 21 23 24 
DUCA BO? Fra wich sev tele sis eelbelate 657% 64 6134 64 6534 637% 65% 607 61} 59 

"Winnipeg RP Aauelacan basin trees CCR tNe 6256 59% 5856 61% 63% 6134 63 ie Pose ake 58% ey, 
Liverpool Sata’ sfe.0) tei ate aT EE 69% 67% 66% 6934 70% 6656 68% 66% 66% 64 64% 
Kansas LO cvasten AE cena hai «are 5856 5656 543 56% 58 56% 58% 54% 54% 52 52% 
Mintieapolig @:isieia ication ann 739% 7134 6856 72 7434 72 RISE) 970 70% 68% 695% 
IDhihUhh Juv gKokibanhtn sles sre enymrreste stad 73% val 68% 71% 73% 71% 72% 68% 68% 66 : 67% 
Orman), Seteritiiens otels ace oreo centri 583% 56% 54% 5656 58% 5634 57% 53% 53% 51% 

St. Louis Scars aici ee aa meeecreredets O57 64 6134 o4 6534 63% 65% 60% 61% 59 ais 
Mifwatkees.cissccan cvne Re: 65% 64 615% 64 65% 64 653% 60% 61% 59% : 
Corn 

CHICAS OV Wate icine ret wie sheecee late 48% 4634 46% 47% 503% 48 
a ea eer ; Y / y 5038 8% 50 463 4713 461 
Kansas WAG Hist ante tO rane ade 4556 444 44 46 48% 47% 48% ay nee: thee pe) 
Pe Forge tse ayers WOR ANON Tae 4556 44% 4334 45% 49 47% 48y% 45% 4534 44% 
St, Lotaha Seis sro aH AN 48 4634 46% 477% 503% 48% 50 464 470 464. ee 
Mii Wiattlee ed oh eieleasitetetucmitvies. are 48% 4634 461% 47% 50% 491% 50 47 47% 4694 
Oats 
Giicage. ca, anriarn nici eA 29 2834 27% 2834 29 
icas 2 3 2834 29%5 «= 28%K««29%L-«s 28-28 HK_—oBS 
Winnipeg A Kuala 1s bua jaN a aAlNIW ahs 365% 36 35% 3634 37% 336% 37% 36 rie ae ce 
pate Wea Ke ectele AVTAn LONE 26% 26% 25% 634 273%, 27% 27% 26% 2734 27% 27% 
UW AGIKEE—seies wre vise Write mene ane 29 28% 28 834 29% 29 29% 28% 28% 28% ererees 
Rye 
ACHIGH EOL Uni aieeeciencnee anne 55 54% 52% 55% 57% 
licag : Aas 4 g ACS SNRs Its 534 54 524 y 
Wace Paani Gece oto tit 51 50% 4734 51% 53% 52 ‘ 5334 ee 514% oe ane 
: onipce RATIO RIC nero ane 53% 53% 51% 5434 5634 55% 56% 53% 54% 52% 52% 
(littl celta ects tts oe Oe 52% 513% 48% 5254 5434 52% 543% 5034 5134 4934 50% 
Barley 
NEITIT Ea DOLE Myeeiectahe terete Banner 4034 395% 393g 40% 4158 40% 
inne S 42% 40% 41% 403 5 
Wiannipeg iacien vce cline oes 4434 44% 4334 46 465, 45% 46% £45 bs We) ‘cn Pts 


*Deduction made on wheat only for depreciated currency. 
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Ventilators on Roof of Storage Annex of The Continental Elevator 


Kansas City’s rapid growth as a grain 
market has been greatly accelerated during 
the current year by the building of 14 ele- 
vators or storage annexes of reinforced con- 
crete so that now its 15 regular elevators 
have a storage capacity for 43,005,000 bus., 
its 16 private elevators have storage capacity 
for 5,047,000 bus. and its 12 mills have addi- 
tional storage for 11,765,000 bus., giving a 
total of 59,817,000 bushels available storage 
room. ; 


Kansas City has more fire proof storage 
and more modern elevators than any other 
market and its 19 railroads, with a mileage 
of 72,390 miles of track haul grain to this 
attractive market in ever increasing volume. 
In 1900 Kansas City received 46,638,250 bus. 
of grain; in 1910 67,072,000 bus.; in 1920 
98,526,700 bus. and in 1930 137,702,950 bus. 
which included 95,996,800 bus. of wheat, 30,- 
022,500 bus. of corn, 2,480,500 bus. Kaffir 
corn, milo maize and feterita, 5,594,000 bus. 
oats and 468,000 bus. rye. 

The Missouri-Pacific Railroad has a total 
mileage of 7,419, of which 2,839 miles are in 
Kansas, 474 in Nebraska and 206 in Colo- 
rado- All of its lines help materially to 
swell the grain receipts of Kansas City. So 
it was but natural that this enterprising 
Railroad should provide a new modern-up- 
to-date fire proof elevator to expedite the 
unloading of its cars. In its new rapid hand- 
ling elevator are incorporated many 
proved features which will prove most at- 
tractive to operators everywhere. 

In the design, construction, equipment and 
operation, the Railroad Engineers who 
watched the development of the plans with 


im- Scere Tanw 


eager interest claim to have the last word 
in elevator construction. 

TRACKAGE: Eleven side tracks extend- 
ing approximately 1,800 feet east and west 
from the working house provide ample room 
for expediting the handling of cars to and 
from the pits and loading spouts. These 
tracks are numbered across the yard, be- 
ginning with Nos. 1 and 2 tracks through 
the shipping shed on the north side of the 
working house and moving south across 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 tracks that pass thru the 
receiving shed, the four storage tracks south 
of the receiving shed and one clear track. 

Just south of the present yard, between 
it and the main tracks of the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., space is reserved for laying six 
more tracks when the storage capacity is 
increased. 

AMS IIDC IDUWAUNE) AMICI SIG La ID, 
which is 240 ft. long. 77% ft. wide and 27 
ft. high, houses the four receiving tracks. 
It is built of structural steel, sided with cor- 
rugated iron and covered with a concrete 
roof, made water-tight with 5-ply built-up 
roofing. Both ends of the shed are open 
and a number of windows in its side wall 
as well as six large skylights in roof ad- 
mit ample daylight. Flood lights at both 
ends are provided for night work. Exten- 
sion lights are also arranged for use in cars 
and the arms from the unloading equip- 
ment which hold these vapor-proof lamps are 
flexibly mounted so that if the car should 
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be moved unexpectedly the door jambs sim- 
ply push the light out of the way unharmed. 

The original plans of the track shed pro- 
vided for twelve receiving pits and construc- 
tion work included all of them. But before 
the house was completed the plans were 
changed to include a Richardson car dump- 
er, which displaced one-half of the steel 
hoppered receiving pits. This leaves six 
steel hoppered pits receiving ~rain from cars 
by power shovels. Each pair of shovels is 
driven by 10 h.p. motors. Two more can 
be put into service should the car dumper 
be out of commission. Chandler car door 
openers are used to open the way for the 
power shovels. 

Cars are spotted over the receiving sinks 
with a 4 drum car puller, driven by a 75 
h.p. motor. One drum under each track 
is driven by a line shaft from the motor. 
Hog backs in the receiving pits distribute 
the grain on the 48 in. conveyor belts that 
carry it to the two receiving legs, for lofting 
to garners. Gates under the pits operate on 
roller bearings and each row of pits is pro- 
tected with a four lever interlocking switch 
to prevent grain from different cars becom- 
ins mixed. This is operated from the work 


floor. The conveyor belt under each row 
of pits is driven by a 10 h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse motor, transmitting power thru a 


Link-Belt silent chain drive. In each receiv- 
ing pit is a light, controlled from the track 
floor, to enable the grain inspector to see that 
the pit is empty and clean before the next 
car is unloaded. 


The shipping track shed on the north side 
of the working house, between it and the 
storage annex is of the same construction 
as the receiving track shed. It is fitted 


E=SHIPPING TRACKS = 
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Property Plat of The Continental Elevator of Mo. Pacific R. R. 
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with a 2-drum car puller and 75 h.p. motor 
for spotting cars on the two tracks. 

THE CAR DUMPER installed on track 
No. 3 has a capacity for unloading 11 cars 
per hour. It requires a crew of only four 
men, two on the dumper and two for a 
switch crew. 

The Richardson feeder was invented by 
Henry Richardson to get around installation 
difficulties for the Richardson Car Dumper 
on the first track in the receiving shed. This 
delivers grain from the huge 34x12 ft. steel 
hopper of the car dumper to the boot of 
the 50 inch lofter leg. 

The feeder is a steel belt, with aproned 
sides, closed over the top, which moves a 
horizontal body of grain, 30 inches high 
and 48 inches wide, at speeds from 25 to 
75 ft. per minute instead of the customary 
receiving belt speed of from 700 to 800 ft. 
per minute. This belt drops grain into the 
boot of the lofting leg at a rate of 16,000 
to 45,000 bus. per hour. A hog back in Na 
hopper of the car dumper keeps grain from 
spreading out on the belt and spilling over 
the head-pulley, when the belt is at a stand- 
still. 

Thru the use of this feeder dust is kept 
in the grain as it moves into the boot of 
the lofting leg at a speed controlled by a 
regulator between the motor and the driv- 
ing mechanism. What dust arises is sucked 
into the leg casing and passes into the dust 
collector at the top. The body of grain moy- 
ing into the boot is kept so clear that a 
man may hold his head above it in the en- 
closure without discomfort to eyes or nos- 
trils. 

“High-speed feeding of grain to a belt 
causes dust, abrasion and breakage,’ says 
“Daddy” Richardson. “An interesting anal- 
ysis for engineers would be the abrasive ac- 
tion on wheat when, moving horizontally 
at 700 ft. per minute, it meets a vertical 
belt traveling at the same speed.” 

Operation of the feeder is dependent upon 
the weighman’s preference. Only after the 
weighman has pushed a starting button will 
the starting button controlled by the dump 
operator set the feeder in motion. Signal 
lights keep the weighman and the dump 
operator informed of each other’s moves. 
And an electrically operated indicator on the 
scale floor informs the weighman whether 
the apron feeder is running or still. Either 
can stop the feeder instantly. 

There is not much use in having such 
unloading capacity without the facilities for 
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Track 4 is used for loaded cars; track 3 is used only for empties. 
in the track shed of the Continental Hlevator 
over switch to track 3, pushing an empty off cir dumper 
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The gasoline locomotive 


pulls loaded car from the west end of track 4 


and spotting a loaded car on dumper 


in a single movement. Empty is pushed back of switch on track 3 by a flying switch, and 


engine moves over the same switch to. pick up 


a loaded car from the east end of track 4 


adjacent. The operation is repeated in the opposite direction. 


geiting cars to dumper. For this purpose a 
30 ton Plymouth gasoline switch engine is 
used. This operates over two tracks as dem- 
onstrated by the drawing herewith. 

The Plymouth locomotive pulls a loaded 
car on track No. 4, spots it on the dumper 
on track No. 3, moves back and picks up 
another car on the opposite end of track No. 
4 while the first car is being dumped, then it 
pulls the second car onto the dumper, simul- 
taneously pushing the empty car off and 
back of the switch on track 3. Engine then 
moves to the opposite side of track 4 and 
picks up another loaded car. This operation 
is endlessly repeated, the engine shuttling 
back and forth over the dumper, depositing 
empties on track 3 and picking up loaded 
cars from track 4. This Plymouth engine 
also spots cars for the power shovel pits 
on track 4 without interfering with opera- 
tion of the dumper. 

This track arrangement, with the use of 
an engine, enables the operators to keep 
the car dumper running at capacity, pour- 
ing a steady stream of grain into the house. 

WORKING HOUSE: With an eye to 
the future the Missouri Pacific railroad has 
equipped this first unit of the Continental 
Elevator with a working house capable of 
serving 7,000,000 bus. of storage. Its fore- 
sight will greatly simplify the addition of 
more storage bins as they are needed. The 
working house is 114 ft. long, 65 ft. wide, 
and it rises 215 1/4 feet above the working 
floor. 

On the roof are two pent houses. One 
of these incloses the machinery for a pas- 
senger elevator with a 4x6 ft. self-operating 
car. At one side of the elevator shaft is 
a steel stair case that extends from the top 
to the bottom of the house. In this shaft 


is also provided space for piping and elec- 


tric conduits, which makes them accessible 
from every floor landing and intermediate 
stair landings. 

The stair and elevator section is separated 
from the rest of the house by fire-doors. 
The second pent house covers the top of 
an extra long shipping leg in the northwest 
corner of the house. 

Each of the three receiving legs has 465 
ft. of belt. The center leg, serving the 
Richardson Car Dumper has a 50 inch belt, 
carrying two rows of 24x8 inch buckets stag- 
gered. This is driven bv a 175 h.p. enclosed 
synchronous motor. 

Each of the other two receiving legs have 
42 inch belts carrying two rows of 20x8 inch 
buckets staggered. Each is driven by a 150 
h.p. enclosed synchronous motor, thru a si- 
lent and roller chain drive. Each of the 
four shipping legs have 452 ft. of 42 inch 
belt carrying two rows of 20x8 inch buck- 
ets. One receiving leg and one shipping 
leg belt is cotton; all other leg belts are 
rubber covered. 


The four shipping legs are located on the 
north side of the working house, and de- 
liver grain to scales Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 7. Four 
15 inch shipping spouts on each side of the 
working house facilitate the loading of cars. 
These reach two tracks on each side of 
the house. Each shipping spout except one 
has inlets from at least three scales. If 
nothing but shipping is being done 7 cars 
can be loaded at a time, employing the full 
use of weighing facilities. This gives a 
loading capacity of from 45 to 50 cars an 
hour. At the head of each shipping spout 
is a steel platform to facilitate repairs. 

Each leg except the screenings leg, is 
operated by an individual enclosed motor, 
ventilated to the outside and fan cooled, 
transmitting its power thru double reduction 
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Link-Belt silent and roller chain drives. All 
legs can be stopped from push-button sta- 
tions at each floor in case of emergency. 

Head pulleys are 84 inches in diameter. 
The 30 inch boot pulleys operate on S. K. F. 
ball bearings and have closed, dust-proof 
ends. They require almost no attention, 
tho conveniently located in case of emer- 
gency. 

Grain elevated by the three receiving and 
four shipping legs is spouted direct to the 
seven 3,000 bu. garners. Each garner’s gate 
operates on roller bearing hangers to ex- 
pedite the dropping of its contents to the 
scale hopper immediately below. 


THE SCALE FLOOR contains seven 
2,500 bu. hopper scales arranged in a row 
the length of the workhouse. Each hopper 
has 48 inch rotary valves which will drain 
quickly. The scale valves are opened and 
closed by a rack and pinion device operated 
by a hand wheel which can be locked in 
any position. The entire operating device 
is supported by the scale frame to avoid 
any effect on the weighing. Scales Nos. 
1, 3 and 5 are used for receiving grain. 
The other four are used for shipping and 
for weighing up stock. Weighmen have an 
office in a bay that sticks out from the 
South side of the working house on the scale 
floor. Windows in the bay enable the weigh- 
men to observe what progress is being made 
in the clearing of the loaded cars. In this 
bay is a folding blackboard that diagrams 
all the bins in the house, and is used by 
the weighmen to record grain in storage. 

A pneumatic tube system provides quick 
communication between the scale floor of- 
fice and the car receiving shed and for pass- 
ing tickets. Should the air fail so that the 
pneumatic tubes would not work, a simple 
ticket elevator, licht and carefully balanced 
for speedy operation, may be used. 

Weighmen have full control over the rout- 
ing of grain from the time it leaves the cars 
until it reaches storage. They have prefer- 
ence on all receiving and shipping signals. 
They set the turnheads below the scale hop- 
pers to direct grain to the transverse belt, 
storage belts, work house bins, drier or 
wherever they are instructed to send it. They 
are in constant communication with all parts 
of the house. 

In the story below scale hoppers is a 42 
inch reversible transverse belt running full 
length of working house, operated by a 20 


h.p. enclosed motor, and equipped with a 
movable tripper that will divert grain to any 
bin in the working house thru the seven 
Mayo spouts on the floor below, the spouts 
leading to the six heceiving belts running 
out over storage bins, and to the bins in the 
drier house adjacent. 


DISTRIBU DINGS heOOR- S Thews turn 
head under each scale, which is set by the 
weighman in routing the grain, distributes 
direct to a number of bins in the work house, 
to four of the six conveyor belts over the 
storage tanks, and to the transverse convey- 
or belt. 

The seven rectangular Mayo spouts on the 
bin floor receive grain from the transverse 
conveyor belt. The lower sections of the 
spouts are supported on single 16 inch pivot- 
ed ball-bearing wheels by which they may 
be set to spout into the desired bins. All 
inside bins may be reached by at least two 
Mayo spouts while the bins at each end of 
the house are served by only one Mayo. 
Thus five of these spouts reach from 12 
to 15 working house bins. Two of the Mayo 
spouts may receive grain from shipping legs 
through by-pass spouts around scales when 
grain is simply turned. 

In the bin story of working house are 66 
rectangular and square bins. Some are used 
for sacking and others as garners to the 
cleaners and clippers but most of them are 
used for holding grain to be used in mix- 
ing. 

Wells are provided for four additional re- 
ceiving legs, which may be put in when 
storage capacity is increased. These wells 
are closed at the bottom and arranged to 


drain thru their walls into the space be- 
tween the front and back leg casings so 
each well can be used for storage until 


needed for legs. 
the bin story. 


Concrete columns from basement are set 
under bin corners to give maximum support 
with a minimum number of columns. 


On the work floor are 6 mixing chambers 
and spout ends that direct grain from any 
combination of working house bins, running 
as high as 16 at the same time and divert- 
ing grain to the receiving or shipping leg 
boots. Spouts have rack and pinion valves 
controlled by rope wheels. 

A 42 inch reversible transverse belt running 
full length of basement and out to basement of 
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drier house can receive grain from drier and 
from any working bins thru the mixing 
chambers. It delivers grain to the boots of 
any of the receiving or shipping legs. 

lhe basement and boot pits were made 
water tight by applying six coats of Ironite 
inside and two coats outside. Further pro- 
tection is provided by several sump pumps 
at the lowest points in the basement. 

A fire escape extends from the roof down 
the south side of working house to the roof 
of the receiving track shed. 


A TWO-STORY LEAN-TO between the 
shipping track shed and the working house 
is open to the work floor the full length 
of the working house. On the first floor 
of this lean-to is a wheat washer, a Monitor 
Clipper, an Eureka No. 37 Clipper and two 
Eureka Cleaners. 

The two No. 15 Eureka standardized, steel 
clad receiving separators are each equipped 
with Eureka-Buhler  vibrationless sieve 
drives, ball bearings on fan shafts and Eu- 
reka worm and gear type brush sieve clean- 
ers under the main and seed screens. 

Each of these cleaners has capacity for 
1,800 bus. of wheat per hour over the fine 
screens; 3,000 per hour over the medium 
screens; 6,000 per~ hour~over—the—coarse 
screens, and will handle 5,500 bus. of corn 
or oats in the same time. 

The No. 37 Eureka steel clad oat clipper 
is complete with carry-by spout and liming 
attachment so that the machine can be used 
for clipping oats and treating smutty wheat. 
Cylinder shafts on this machine run on ball 
bearings and the shoe is driven with “the 
Eureka-Buhler vibrationless sieve drive. The 
carry-by spout permits stock to travel over 
the shoe, by-pass the clipping cylinder and 
enter into the tail aspirating leg, a handy 
feature when oats need aspirating only. 

A No. 11 Monitor Clipper works on clean- 
ing grain. This has capacity rated at 1,500 
bus. per hour. It is operated by a 75 h.p. 
enclosed motor. 

Vhe wheat washer is a combination wash- 
ing and drying machine of new design that 
works by centrifugal force, washing wheat 
with water under strong pressure and dry- 
ing it by spinning thru a drying chamber. 
The grain is in contact with water for so 
short a time that it absorbs very little and 
it is seldom necessary to run it thru the 
drying chamber a second time before put- 
ting it in storage. 
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The clean grain from the cleaners and 
clippers is spouted to the cleaner and clip- 
per legs respectively. The screenings from 
these machines is dropped to a 12 inch screw 
conveyor in the basement of the working 
house and is delivered to the screenings leg. 
The screenings leg is also used to serve the 
wheat washer. 

These legs elevate grain to bins, or to con- 
veyor belts that deliver it to distant parts 
of the house. Both the cleaner and clipper 
legs have 26 inch belts carrying two stag- 
gered rows of 12x8 in. buckets. The screen- 
ings leg has a 14 in. belt carrying a single 
row of 12x7 in. buckets. Two of these legs 
are driven by synchronous motors, one by 
a fan cooled enclosed squirrel cage motor. 

The second story of the lean-to is de- 
voted to grain sacking and has spout en- 
trances from the nearest row of head house 
bins, with careful arrangement of sacking 
and weighing machinery for efficiency in 
preparing shipments for the southeast. Sack- 
ing scales of improved design will expe- 
dite the bagging of grain. 

The east end of this second story is used 
as an office for grain inspectors. 


THE STORAGE ANNEX is 144 ft. 6 
ins. by 224 ft. 6 ins. by 129 ft. 3 ins. high. 
The 126 cylindrical storage tanks are as- 
sembled in a close block of nine rows of 14 
tanks each. The tanks are 15 ft. 4 ins. in 
diameter and 104 ft. deep with 7 inch walls. 
Between tanks are 104 interstice bins, 102 of 
which are used for storage purposes and 
two are left open at the bottom and ex- 
tended thru the roof to constitute long chim- 
neys for ventilating the 11 ft. basement that 
encloses the shipping belts under the tanks. 

All inside tanks and interstice bins are 
vented thru the roof by individual pipes 
thru the cupola, topped by individual ven- 
tilators. Outside tanks are ventilated by 
louvres under the roof line. 

Tanks are all fitted with inserts for later 
installation of a Zeleny Thermometer Sys- 
tem for detecting heating of stored grain. 

Grain moves from the workhouse to the 
storage tanks over any of six 42 inch con- 
veyor belts that travel through the 49 ft. 
conveyor belt bridge to the far end of the 
cupola. A 40 h.p. pipe ventilated and fan 
cooled motor at the far end of the cupola 
drives each belt thru a silent chain drive. 
Conveyor rolls and concentrators are fitted 
with roller bearings and grain is diverted 
by two-pulley trippers. The edges of the 
bin openings are raised 3 inches above the 
level of the cupola floor and the floor is 
slightly slooped so that should water enter 
it will drain away to the sides and thru 
openings in the walls before it reaches a 
level which would flood a bin. Each bin is 
provided with two spout holes to permit 
filling the bin to its full capacity. 

Sky lights and ventilators in the roof keep 
the cupola light and airy. Ample window 
space is provided along the side walls for 
light and the release of pressure in case 
of dust explosion. Each of the six conveyor 
bridges is fitted with an automatic fire cut- 
off that drops over the conveyor belt in 
case of fire, and prevents fire’s transmis- 
sion to the storage tanks. 

The six 42 inch shipping conveyors in the 
11 ft. basement under the storage tanks 
cannot be operated unless a leg is running 
to carry the grain away and choke-ups are 
prevented thru this interlocking of starting 
push buttons. Similar interlocks are pro- 
vided for all receiving legs. 

Push buttons for stopping a conveyor helt, 
both at the top and the bottom of the stor- 
age annex, are located every 100 ft. so that 
a man working with a belt while it is in 
operation need never run more than 50 ft. 
to a stopping button. 

A warming room is provided in the cupola 
of storage annex for workmen. Electric 
heat reduces the fire hazard. 


ELE CERIG JMOTRORS EO UilRMirsiNgie 
The National Electric Code is constantly 
being revised with a view to decreasing the 
fire hazards in grain elevators due to elec- 
trical causes. The present Code establishes 
grain elevators as being included in “Class 
II—Hazardous Locations.” The Code rec- 
ognizes the explosive nature of grain dust 
and attempts to minimize this hazard by 
careful specification of the type of electrical 
equipment that may be used throughout the 
elevator. This specification covers all the 
motors, as well as the control equipment, 
and includes also the distribution system. 

Insurance schedules are generally “based 
upon the risks that are represented. The 
lowest insurance rate prevails where these 
risks are reduced to a minimum. Many 
District Codes go beyond the requirements 
of the National Electric Code and offer posi- 
tive insurance savings if their regulations 
are thoroughly observed. 

It is for the above reasons that the new 
Missouri Pacific Elevator at Kansas Cily 
is equipped throughout with electrical ma- 
chinery which follows not only the letter, 
but the intent as well, of the National Elec- 
tric Code. In the design of this equipment 
it was intended to anticipate as far as pos- 
sible future additions to the Code which 
would tend to tighten requirements still fur- 
ther. The electrical equipment was designed 
to avoid future penalties as well as those 
now established. 

The electrical hazard does not arise sole- 
ly from the presence of dust. It has been 
found that rats gnaw the insulation of open 
motors, thereby presenting an opportunity 
for the power circuits to come in contact 
with the motor frame with subsequent arc- 
ing to ground with the possibility of ex- 
plosion attending this arc. These two haz- 
ards were completely overcome in the Mis- 
souri Pacific Elevator by the selection of 
enclosed motors wherever grain dust was 
present in an explosive quantity. The only 
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open motors used, were installed in dust- 
tight rooms, thus minimizing any explosion 
hazard should the insulation of the motor 
break down. 

Ot the sixty-five Fairbanks Morse motors 
installed in this elevator, all except four are 
of the enclosed type. These four were in- 
stalled in dust-tight and vermin-proof rooms. 

The remaining sixty-one motors were 
completely enclosed in dust-tight cast metal 
frames, ubsolutely preventing the intrusion 
of dust. The joints of the motor frames 
were all carefully machined in order to in- 
sure dust-tight construction. The larger 
motors are ventilated by means of metal 
pipes extending to an intake point which is 
free of dust. The cooling air after passing 
through the motors was also carried in pipes 
to an outside point. This construction was 
used on all of the leg motors, including the 
seven synchronous motors driving the main 
legs, as well as the three squirrel cage mo- 
tors driving the clipper, cleaner and screen- 
ing legs, and also the seven motors which 
drive the transverse and storage conveyors 
in cupola. 

On the lower floors of the elevator where 
a great deal of dust prevails, it is imprac- 
ticable to use the pipe ventilated type of 
motor because of the difficulty in securing 
dust-free air for ventilation. For this rea- 
son, the engineers specified the use of a 
totally enclosed fan cooled type of motor 
which requires no ventilating pipes and which 
may be placed in any location without fear 
of dust clogging the ventilating passages. 
The foregoing relates only to the mechanical 
design of the motors with particular refer- 
ence to their protection against intrusion 
of dust. 

The electrical characteristics were also 
given thorough consideration. The elec- 
trical load in a grain elevator has always 
presented several engineering difficulties, 


since the largest portion of the load is usu- 
In the past 


ally intermittent in character. 
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it has been the custom to use the squirrel 
cage type of motor throughout. While this 
type of motor possesses the simplest con- 
struction and the greatest reliability, it also 
possesses the very serious fault of having a 
low power factor under low loads. In 
a great many cases a low power factor is 
penalized by the power company and the 
rates are increased accordingly. In design- 
ing this elevator, the engineers analyzed the 
electrical problem very carefully in order to 
secure the lowest possible power costs. They 
have, in this case, selected equipment which 
will protect the operators against any pos- 
sible penalties for low power factor. This 
was accomplished by the use of Fairbanks 
Morse Synchronous Motors on the seven 
large legs. 

These synchronous motors are excited to 
carry full load at unity power factor. They 
will, of course, operate as part of the group 
drive which includes the leg as well as the 
conveyors leading to and from that leg. Un- 
der full load the squirrel cage motors driv- 
ing the conveyors will have a high power 
factor. When this group of drives is run- 
ning with low load, the squirrel cage motors 
will have a very low power factor, but the 
synchronous motors at light load will have 
a leading power factor and the resultant 
power factor will be high enough to escape 
penalty. A great many power factors dia- 
grams were worked out during the study 
of this arrangement and it was found that 
the power factor will be very close to unity 
under all conditions of load. It will not be 
necessary to adjust the synchronous motor 
excitation for these changes in load. 


The electrical design of the squirrel cage 
motors was developed to fit the load con- 
ditions for which the motor was selected. 
Wherever it was necessary for the motor to 
start under heavy load, motors of the double 
squirrel cage type were used. If the start- 
ing load was not severe, the engineers se- 
lected motors of the line start single squir- 
rel cage type. The larger squirrel cage 
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motors were built with windings and rotors 
of the conventional squirrel cage type suit- 
able for reduced voltage starting. The heavy 
conveyor belts were all driven by the double 
squirrel cage motors. A standard type of 
squirrel cage motor was used only when the 
motor could start without load. 

All of the motors used in the elevator and 
in the car dumper were built and furnished 
by Fairbanks Morse & Company. They are 
all equipped with SKF setf-eligning anti- 
friction bearings of the highest obtainable 
quality. These provide perfect freedom from 
any possibility of hot boxes with attendant 
fire hazard. 

The leg motors comprise one 175-H.P. 
Synchronous Motor and six 150-H.P. Syn- 
chronous Motors. There are fifty-eight in- 
duction motors of various sizes and designs 
used in this elevator. The total horse power 
including both the synchronous and induc- 
tion motors is approximately 2640-H.P. 

The control equipment is practically all of 
Allen Bradley manufacture. The starters 
for the svnchronous motors are arranged 
with positive motor driven timing elements 
to insure the proper sequence of operation. 

The synchronous motors are all started at 
reduced voltage. This will provide more 
than sufficient power to start an empty leg. 
In case they are unable to start a stalled leg 
at reduced voltage, full voltage is automatic- 
ally applied, thus developing the full starting 
torque of the motor. If the leg cannot start 
under full voltage, the motor is automatically 
taken off the line. These synchronous 
starters are arranged in a dust-tight control 
room located on the garner floor. The motor- 
generator exciter sets for the synchronous 
motors are also located in this control vault. 
This vault is partitioned off from the garner 
room and is equipped with self-closing steel 
doors, thus complying with the requirements 
of the Code. It is ventilated by a louvre 
intake at the floor line and an exhausting 
fan to the outside near the ceiling. 

A variety of types of motor control was 
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required for this installation, there being 
starters of the across-the-line type, or the 
auto-transformer type, and of the resistance 
type. All of the starters are of the remote 
control or push button type. The push but- 
tons are located at points selected for the 
convenience of the operators and all of the 
push buttons are of water-tight and dust- 
tight construction. The starters were placed 
at points where suitable space was available. 

The starter used with the 75-h.p. squirrel- 
cage motors driving the clippers employs a 
two-coil auto-transformer for reducing the 
starting voltage. This starter is fully auto- 
matic, and electrical and mechanical inter- 
locks prevent any possibility of short-circuit- 
ing the transformer windings. The design 
also prevents the operation of the starter 
with the cabinet cover off, with the attendant 
hazard of dust explosion. The cover is of 
heavy boiler plate and is provided with a 
thick felt gasket to exclude all dust. The 
cover is clamped in place by thumb screws 
on swivel bolts attached to the cabinet. 


The starters for the line start squirrel cage 
motors are all of dust-tight construction, 
conforming with the Code in every respect. 
In addition to this, they are built with an 
electrical inter-lock so that the starter can- 
not operate unless the enclosing cabinet is 
completely drawn up to the point where 
dust is thoroughly excluded. These starters 
cannot operate if the cabinet is open. 

The two transverse conveyors are operated 
by 20-h.p. squirrel-cage motors, which are 
controlled by Allen-Bradley Reversing 
Switches and dust-tight reversing push-but- 
ton stations. This control station employs 
the general construction of the Allen-Bradley 
Type N-1100 series of splash-proof and 
dust-tight stations. The cover and box are 
cast iron, cadmium plated, with a gasket 
between. The skirted push buttons operate 
in brass sleeves, which exclude dust and 
moisture. 

The Bulletin 740 Resistance-Type Starters 
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for the 75-h.p. motors operating the car 
pullers and the cleaner and clipper legs are 
provided with safety cabinets but not of dust- 
tight construction, since the  car-puller 
starters are not subjected to the hazard of 
dust in their location, and the controls for 
the cleaner and clipper legs are located in a 
dust-tight vault. 

One point of interest is concerned with 
the starting equipment of the 5-H.P. Motor 
driving the conveyor from the Richardson 
Car Unloader. It was desired to have the 
control arranged so the motor could be 
Started only by the joint action of the un- 
loader operator and the weighmaster. It 
was desired that neither one could start the 
motor until the other was ready. This is 
accomplished by means of a double control 
with a push button available to the unloader 
operator and anather push button located 
for the weighmaster’s convenience. As soon 
as either is ready to begin lofting grain, he 
pushes his button, but the motor will not 
start until the other button is pushed by the 
other operator. In an emergency either 
operator may stop the motor, but it cannot 
be started again until both are again ready. 


In conclustion, It should be remembered 
that the complete engineering of this ele- 
vator electrical equipment was along the 
lines of maximum safety with minimum 
operating charges. 

A COMPLETE SIGNALING SYSTEM 
of communication is maintained between ali 
parts of the plant, by use of telephones, sig- 
nal lights, sounders and semaphores. 

In the routing and handling of grain the 
weighman is one of the most important 
cogs in the grain handling machine, so prac- 
tically all signalling systems are designed in 
their relation to his needs. 


The foreman has two phones. On one 
of these he can both make and receive cails. 
On the other no incoming calls can be made. 
It is reserved for his use only in reaching 
other parts of the plant, for he often finds 
it necessary to do so quickly. The weigh- 
men are likewise equipped. 

In the movement of grain from the receiv- 
ing shed to the scale floor a comprehensive 
light system is chiefly depended upon, three 
lights being located at each point, a yellow, 
green and red. A similar system of lights 


is used between the scales and the shipping 
spouts. 

Four boards about the plant keep key men 
informed of how grain is moving thru this 
light system. One is located on the work 
floor, No. 2 is on the scale floor, No. 3 is 
in the foreman’s office, and No. 4 is asso- 
ciated with the shipping spout and weighing 
system, also recording in the foreman’s of- 
fice. The foreman can tell just what each 
man is doing all the time. 
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In case the light system fails an old fash- 
ioned sounder and semaphore system is 
called into use. 

DUST COLLECTING: Eight units of a 
Day dust collecting system empty into the 
mains that carry the dust to a dust house 50 
ft. northeast of the drier, where it is sacked 
and becomes a potential source of profit. All 
except the main unit have sub-collectors that 
settle the dust and empty it into the mains. 

The first unit takes care of the floor sweeps 
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on the first floor, the cleaners and clippers, 
the receiving tunnels and shipping shed, and 
the basement. 

Four units gather dust from the various 
working house floors and from the conveyor 
gallery over the storage tanks, thru floor 
sweeps. 

Two units gather light dust from the leg 
heads and the conveyor belt loaders and 
trippers. This is an innovation that does 
much to reduce the explosion hazard. The 
hoods extend across the conveyor belts and 
are carefully adjusted to take nothing more 
than light dust. 

Another unit works on the car dumper, 
where the pouring of grain from cars into 
the receiving hopper of the dumper releases 
a large amount of dust. 

The last unit serves the drier and its load- 
ing and unloading facilities. 

Each unit of the system has an individual 
enclosed motor. All but one of these are 
direct-connected to the fans. At the car 
dumper unit the fan is driven thru a tex-rope 
drive. 

The dust house is constructed of struc- 
tural steel, covered with corrugated iron, 
carrying a 23x60x45 ft. steel hopper under 
the huge main dust collector. Under the 
hopper are two Howes-Invincible dust packers 
and weighing equipment. 

Attached to the east end of the dust house 
is a 23x60 ft. single story, structural steel 
and corrugated iron warehouse set on a con- 
crete foundation, that is used for storing the 
sacked grain and elevator dust. 


Besides the piping of all inside tanks and 
interstice bins in the storage unit to the 
outside to provide ventilation, each of the 
garners, scale hoppers, legs, and shipping 
spouts in the work house are also vented 
through the roof. Twenty ventilators stick 
up from the roof on the work house alone. 
These vents, in addition to the dust collect- 
ing system, help to keep the house cool and 
free of dust. 

Practically all of the motors in the top part 
of the house are vented to the outside and 
kept cool by self-contained fans. 


DRIER: A 1,000 bu. direct heat Hess 
Drier and cooler is housed in a 23x33 ft. 
reinforced concrete drier building 135 ft. 
high, located 20 ft. east of the work house 
and connected thereto by bridges that carry 
the tranverse conveyor belts from the work- 
inghouse. The drier is made up in two 500 
bu. units, which may be operated separately. 

Two 37 ft. garner bins for damp grain 
empty into the direct heat driers from which 
grain drains to a cooler, thence into garner 


bins from which is may be moved back into 
the working house by the lower transverse 
conveyor. ‘The garners hold sufficient grain 
to keep the drier going at full capacity for 
12 hours. 

The furnaces and fuel pits are in a base- 
ment under the drier. Coke is unloaded di- 
rect from cars into the fuel pit under the 
track from which it may be shoveled into 
the furnaces. A 40 ft. ramp leads from base- 
ment for ready removal of ashes. 


The three floors of the drier house are 
reached by a stairway on the outside of the 
building. Entrance to the top and bottom 
floors is thru the conveyor bridges. 

These driers are automatically dust col- 
lecting and the building in which they are 
placed is provided with many large windows 
admitting daylight to all parts of the build- 
ing. The driers are equipped with automatic 
temperature controls and many unique labor 
saving devices. 

THE OFFICE AND SHOP BUILDINGS 
are alike in construction. Each has a rein- 
forced concrete basement ,that extends well 
above the ground, and one story of brick 
with concrete roof above it. Dimensions are 
23540) ft 22 ite highs 

The basement of the office building is de- 
voted to employees locker rooms. The west 
end of the upper story contains employees 
lavatories and showers. In the east end is 
the superintendent’s office. 


In the foreman’s office on the first floor 
of the working house is a folding blackboard 
that carries a diagram of the bin structure 
of the house. Folding it together protects 
the chalk marks from becoming obscured 


Wheat Washer 


in The Continental Dlevator 


from careless brushing against the board. 
In the basement of the office building is the 
central heating plant, from which 4-inch 
mains are run to the offices and welfare 
rooms, and 3%-inch mains are run under- 
ground to the foreman’s office in the ele- 
vator. 

In the shop building basement is the 
equipment for making repairs around the ele- 
vator, and a ramp is provided for entering 
with heavy machinery and equipment. An 
elevator lifts lighter machinery and equip- 
ment to the floor above for repairs and stor- 
age. 

Also in the basement of the shop building 
is the central heating plant. From this 4- 
inch mains are run to the office and welfare 
building, and 3%-inch mains are run under- 
ground to the foreman’s office in the ele- 
vator. 

To expedite the work it was divided into 
several contracts, all awarded by E. A. Had- 
ley, Chief Engineer for the Missouri Pacific 
railroad. The general supervision was han- 
dled by Mr. Hadley and W. H. Hobbs, En- 
gineer of Design, assisted by Edwin Ahlskog, 
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Consulting Engineer. The field engineers 
were in charge of R. L. Ehrlich. 
The Continental Elevator was designed by 


Edwin Ahlskog, a terminal elevator en- 
gineer of wide experience. 
The Great Western Mfg. Co. supplied 


most of the grain handling machinery in the 
elevator, including specifically such impor- 
tant items as the head and boot pulleys, the 
conveyor frames with anti-friction rolls and 
concentrators, the trippers, the car pullers, 
the power shovels, and the wheat washer of 
new and unusual design. @Che boot pulleys 
turn on SKF ball bearings, and their ends 
are completely closed in, flush with the outer 
edges of the faces of the pulleys. A hand- 
hole and cover is provided in the end of each 
boot pulley so that work may be done in- 


side the pulley, or the piece removed. The 
closing pieces are closely fitted and dust 
tight. 

“Public Business: Private Business” will 


be the subject of an address Dec. 8 by Govy- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland before 
the Illinois Manufacturers Ass’n at Chicago. 


As an indication of the rural district flare- 
up against so-called farm relief, this from 
the Dothan, Ala., Eagle, is typical: “Place 
no confidence in politicians. The utter col- 
lapse of Hoover’s Farm Board that has spent 
$500,000,000 is latest proof that politicians 
can do nothing but promise.” 


International Trade Must Be 
Promoted by Reciprocity 


A bill has been prepared for introduction 
upon the assembling of Congress authoriz- 
ing and requesting the president of the 
United States to negotiate treaties with for- 
eign countries providing for mutual conces- 
sions in tariff duties for the promotion of 
reciprocal trade. 

The bill is sponsored by the American 
Exporters and Importers Ass'n, which de- 
clares that = 

“Tt is now generally conceded that our 
loss of export trade is one of the main causes 
of the serious depression in business. If for- 
eign countries are prevented by our exces- 
sive tariff rates from selling their goods in 
the United States and in retaliation therefor 
assess prohibitory duties on American goods, 
it is certain that the present overproduction 
of our farms, mines, and factories will in- 
definitely delay the return of prosperity un- 
less through mutual tariff concessions for- 
eign markets are opened up for their dis- 
posal.” 


Warning against joining “fly-by-night” co- 
operative organizations has been issued Wis- 
consin farmers by J. D. Beck, the state’s 
commissioner of agriculture and markets. He 
called attention to the disposition of or- 
ganizing racketeers to take advantage of the 
present depressed conditions and fleece the 
farmers in the name of co-operation. 
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WEEVIL Damage, how to stop it in stored 
grain, is a 4-page leaflet describing the well 
known bisulfid of carbon treatment. Circular 
380. University of Illinois Agri. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, “Tr 

HARVESTING THE CORN CROP in ITlli- 
nois is a study of the relative costs of hand 
and machine husking. About 89% of the 
corn in Illinois is husked from standing 
stalks, Hand husking cost $5.25 and machine 
husking $3.55 an acre. Bulletin No. 373, 50 
pages: University of Illinois Agri. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, Ill. 

THRMITES 


AND TERMITE DAMAGE, by 
S. F. Light, Merle Randall, and Frank G. 
White, is a discussion of the habit of 
termites, prevention and eradication of the 
insects by chemical treatment, and prevention 
by building construction methods. Circular 
318, published by the University of Califor- 
nia, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, Cal. 
WHEAT VARIETIES on the High Plains 
of Oklahoma is a record of yields from 1924 
to 1930 at Goodwell Exp. Sta. for each of 18 


varieties, running as high as 55 bus. per 
acre. The high yielding group was com- 
posed of Turkey and Turkey related vari- 


eties and Blackhull. Minhardi, Burbank and 
Fultz were inferior under all conditions. 
Bulletin No. 200; 32 pages. Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

THREAT TO THE AMERICAN CORN 
GROWER is the title of a pamphlet urging 
that a duty of 2% cents per pound be im- 
posed on tapioca to shut out the 182,000,000 
lbs. now imported, and thus create a home 
market for 5,000,000 bus. more of home 
grown corn. It is stated that only 15 per 
cent of the imported tapioca is used in pud- 


dings, the remainder competing as glue or 
starch. The booklet is issued by the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, H. BE. 


Barnard, director, Indianapolis, Ind. 

TEXAS, Source of Highest Quality Protein 
Winter Wheat in the Nation, is a beautifully 
prerared and well illustrated brochnre heing 
distributed to friends and patrons of J. Perry 
Burrus and the J.C. Croneh Grain Co. It calls 
attention to the 58,720,000 bu. Texas wheat 
crop of 1931, practically all of which aver- 
aged 13% protein or better, some of it going 


as high as 20%. ‘The virgin soils, limited 
rainfall, comparatively dry spring seasons, 
and hot summers with abundant sunshine 


are given credit for producing the protein 
content which makes Texas wheat command 
a premium. Further causes for its protein 
content are described in detail. The booklet 
may be obtained free from J. C. Crouch 
Grain Co., Dallas, Tex. 


MAKING FARMS PAY points the way out 
for both owner and tenant on worn out and 
mismanaged soils, being a narrative of per- 
sonal experience in managing 1,000 farms by 
Cornelius J. Claassen. Most of our farm 
lands are owned by persons who are unable 
to apply efficient direction, affording an op- 
portunity for a professional farm manager, 
such as Mr. Claassen. Good management 
costs money, but by grouping a number of 
farms under one direction the cost to each 
of the most expert control is made reason- 
able and profitable. This book is the first 
contribution to the literature of group man- 


agement of farms in book form. Tllustrated, 
126 pages. The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 


New York. Cloth, $2. 


Chicago May Trade in Soy Bean 
Futures 


The directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Nov. 17 authorized President J. C. 
Murray to appoint a com’ite to investigate 
the feasibility of establishing a market for 
transactions in soy beans for future delivery. 

If found feasible, the com’ite, which is 
composed of Geo. E. Booth, Frank J. De- 
lany and Roland McHenry, is charged with 


the duty of drafting suitable rules and regu- 
lations. 
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Proposed Changes in Wheat Grades 


A preliminary investigation is being con- 
ducted by the Buro of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics into the advisability of making 
changes in the grades of durum and red and 
white winter wheat. 

The principal reason given for these pro- 
posed revisions’ is that by the addition of 
these new subclasses the milling values in 
wheat are differentiated according to kernel 
texture much better for the miller of semo- 
lina flour, bread flour, or pastry flour, as the 
case may be, than under the subclass specifi- 
cations of the present official standards. The 
principal objections to these proposed revi- 
sions appear to be (1) that an increase in 
the number of subclasses would require an 
increase in the number of elevator bins to 
stone and handle the crops, and (2) that an 
increase in the number of subclasses for 
these classes of wheat would slightly compli- 
cate and slow down inspection procedure. 

The proposed revisions would add one 
new subclass to the durum wheat standards, 
two new subclasses to the soft red winter 
wheat standards and two new subclasses to 
the white wheat standards. 

The rules proposed follow: 


Durum Wheat (elass IT) 


This class shall include all varieties of 
durum wheat, and may include not more than 
10% of other wheat or wheats. This class 
lees be divided into four subclasses as fol- 
Ows: 


Subclass (a) Hard Amber Durum.—This 
subclass shall include wheat of the class 
durum consisting of 75-80% or more of hard 
and vitreous kernels of amber color. This 
subclass shall not include more than 10% of 
wheat of the variety red durum. 


Subelass (b) Amber Durum,.—This subclass 
shall include wheat of the class durum con- 
sisting of 50-60% or more but less than 75- 
80% of hard and vitreous kernels of amber 
color. This subclass shall not include more 
than 10% of wheat of the variety red durum. 


Subelass (¢c) Durum.—This subclass shall 
include wheat of the class durum consisting 
of less than 50-60% of hard and vitreous ker- 


nels of amber color. 
include more than 
variety red durum. 

Subclass (d) Red Durum.—This subclass 
shall include wheat of the class durum con- 
sisting of more than 10% of wheat of the 
variety red durum. 

Soft Red Winter Wheat (class IV) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
soft red winter wheat and may include not 
more than 10% of other wheat or wheats. 
This class shall be divided into four sub- 
classes as follows: 

Subclass (a) Light Red Winter.—This sub- 
class shall include wheat of the class soft 


This subclass shall not 
10% of wheat of the 


red winter consisting of 75% -r more of 
light colored and soft textured (not hard) 
kernels. This subclass shall not include 


more than 10% of soft red winter wheat pos- 
sessing the characteristics of wheat of this 
class as grown west of the Great Plains area 
of the United States. 

Subclass (b) Dark Red Winter.—This sub- 
class shall include wheat of the class soft 
red winter consisting of 75% or more of dark 
colored and hard textured (not soft) kernels. 
This subclass shall not include more than 
10% of soft red winter wheat possessing the 
characteristics of wheat of this class as 
grown west of the Great Plains area of the 
United States. 

Subelass (c) Red Winter.—This subclass 
shall include wheat of the class soft red 
winter consisting of less than 75% and more 
than 25% of dark colored and hard textured 
(not soft) Kernels. This subclass shall not 
include more than 10% of soft red winter 
wheat possessing characteristic of wheat of 
this class as grown west of the Great Plains 
area of the United States. 

Subclass (d) Western Red.—This subclass 
shall include wheat of the class soft red 
winter consisting of more than 10% of wheat 
of this class grown west of the Great Plains 
area of the United States or any wheat of 
this class possessing the characteristics of 
soft red winter wheat as grown west of the 
Great Plains area of the United States. 

White Wheat (class V) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
white wheat, whether winter or spring 
grown, and may include not more than 10% 
of other wheat or wheats. This class shall 
be divided into five subclasses as follows: 

Subelass (a) Hard White.—This subclass 
shall include wheat of the class white con- 
sisting of 75% or more of hard (not soft and 


chalky) kernels. This subclass shall not in- 
clude more than 10% of sonora wheat and 
wheat of the white club varieties, either 
singly or in any combination, 

Subclass (b )Soft White.—This class shall 
include wheat of the class white consisting 
of 75% or more of soft and chalky kernels 
(not hard). This subelass shall not include 
more than 10% of sonora wheat and wheat 
of the white club varieties, either singly or 
in any combination. 

Subclass (¢c) Common White.—This sub- 
class shall include wheat of the class white 
consisting of less than 75% and more than 
25% of hard (not soft and chalky) kernels. 
This subclass shall not include more than 
10% of sonora wheat and wheat of the white 
club varieties, either singly or in any combi- 
nation. 

Subclass (ad) White Club.—This subclass 
shall include wheat of the class white con- 
sisting of sonora wheat and wheat of the 
white club varieties, either singly or in any 
combination. This subclass shall not in- 
clude more than 10% of wheat of the varie- 
ties of common white wheat other than 
sonora, either singly or in any combination. 


Subclass (e) Western White.—This sub- 
class shall include wheat of the class white 
consisting of more than 10% of sonora wheat 
and wheat of the white club varieties, either 
singly or in any combination, and which 
contains more than 10% of wheat of the 
varieties of common white wheat other than 
sonora. 


The Department of Agriculture has sub- 
mitted the proposed chan~ves to the trade 
organizations. The changes will not be made 
effective until public hearings have been 
held. They should not be effective until the 
new crop starts to market. 


On most soils in New York lime is neces- 
sary to insure a good catch of clover or 
alfalfa. Lime is a good side line for grain 
and feed dealers. 


Representative Schafer of Wisconsin com- 
plains that the salary of Stanley Reed of 
Maysville, Ky., as counsel for the Federal 
Farm Board has been raised from $10,000 
to $20,000 year, which is more than any 
cabinet officer receives. Horrors! 


The Distributing Floor of The Continental Elevator at 
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Government Encroachment on 
Private Business 
address by WALTER L. 
Neb., before Nebraska 
Dealers Ass’n. 


PIERPOINT, 
Grain 


From 
Omaha, 


The Agricultural Marketing Act or so 
ealled farm relief legislation is a politician’s 
relief measure—a compromise. Let us look 
at it in the abstract. Was it sound and 
economic in principle or was it doomed to 
failure from its very structure? May I note 
some inherent weaknesses? 

Big Pool Idea—Controlling price thru 
monopoly. Mere bigness does not necessarily 
mean success. Our idea of success is start- 
ing in a small way and working from the 
ground up—thru years of toil and experi- 
ence rather than starting from the top with 
unlimited resources. Mere bigness is con- 


trary to farmer psychology. The farmers 
fear size. 

Not to effect ceonomies in handling: Mr. 
Legge in beginning said he was not in- 


terested in saving a possible fraction of a 
cent in handling wheat—a few pennies on a 
bale of cotton: that probably private man- 
agement of elevators have an advantage 
over co-operatives—certainly complimentary 
to the independent grain dealer. A business 
based upon service rather than contracts 
means lower costs of operation. As fair 
field and no favors benefits the consumer. 


Iexcessive salaries were paid by the farm 


board. Mr. Creekmore, head of 12 cotton 
cooperatives drew $25,000 salary and 
$52,000 commission, annually. 


Orderly marketing was the plan of relief 
for the farmer by the farm board. This was 
not based upon facts. The price of a com- 
modity is determined not by its rate of flow 
to market but by the size of the total world 
erop. Prices are often highest when 
receipts are heaviest. This is because the 
purchaser is protected in price by hedges in 
futures. A grade northern wheat in Min- 
neapolis for 29 years was 6144 cents per bu. 


higher on June Ist, the average high point 
than it was Sept. Ist, the low. point. Our 
export business in grain is very orderly. 
Twenty-five per cent of the total annual 
exports are exported* each quarter of the 
year. 

The orderly marketing theory was ex- 


ploded by experience of years. On Oct. 21, 
1229, cotton sold at 18.4c. The Farm Board 
said the price was too low due to too great 
amount of cotton being thrown upon the 
market. Co-operatives were loaned money 
without limit on a basis of 16c. An attempt 
was made to peg the price at 16c. At the 
end of the season cotton sold at 10ec re- 
sulting in a loss to the Farm Board, if 
taken at that time, of $45,000,000 and a 
terrific loss to farmers who held on advice 
of the Board. 


Surplus—wrong position. We should con- 
cern ourselves in improving the quality and 
reducing the cost. Surplus cannot be con- 
trolled in commodities which are world pro- 
duced. Reduction of surplus in one country 
is balanced by increase of surplus in an- 
other. Cotton and sugar are grown in 60 
countries. 


Curtailment of acreage: 
crop determines prices. 


Size of world 
A vacuum here is 


replaced elsewhere. Cuba, five years ago, 
reduced acreage 5% one year; 10% each of 
the next two years—raw sugar dropped 


from 2%c to le in 5 years. 

The very foundation of this bill was weak 
and its failure was foreshadowed. Similar 
efforts to control prices elsewhere had 
failed. In Japan, raw silk went from $16 a 
pound to $2 a pound. When Japan with- 
held 17% from the market, Italy increased 
her silk exports to U. S. 71%. Great Britain 
failed with the Stevenson Act. Rubber 20¢ 
a pound when legislation began, rose to 
$1.20 per pound then dropped to 8c a pound 
a failure after six years due to large sur- 
plus and increased production in other coun- 


tries. You know the story of the attempted 
valorization of coffee in Brazil and the 
crash with a year’s surplus on hand and 
increased production in Brazil of 20% and 
in other countries over 50%. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act was in- 


herently unsound. Like attempts in 
countries it failed. Briefly, the result in 
practice, the Farm Board is a merchant 
given in the beginning $500,000,000 of tax 
money and a free hand to use it. The Farm 
Board was in competition with its citizens 
who furnished this money. The Farm 
Board was a speculator buying and selling 
futures when it became apparent the or- 
derly marketing theory was not succeeding. 
It was a banker loaning at one time $284,- 
000,000 to co-operatives to compete with 
you; 43% of it loaned at 1% to 2%, much of 
it, money you had borrowed at 6%. Fifteen 


other 


gone to the 


business has : 
heavily de- 


per cent of your 


Farm Board. Exports have 
clined. Exports of cotton have declined 2 
million bales per year for the past three 
years. Private business does not care to 
buy in a market controled by Government. 
The surplus in the hands of the Farm 
Board creates distrust and fear. 

There hangs over the market today, like 
a sinister cloud—200,000,000 bus. wheat and 


1,300,000 bales of cotton, owned by the Farm 
Board, to depress values. Prices of com- 
modities in which the Farm Board operates 
have registered, almost without exception, 
record lows. The country has had enough 
of this misnamed relief. It’s time for the 
act to be repealed. It’s time to get back to 
the original and first principles of Govern- 
ment, 

The people, generally, are rapidly coming 
to realize that the problems of industry 
and agriculture now besetting us are going 
to be solved by the people themselves rather 
than by the fiat of national government. 
They are coming to see that the function of 
government is the political liberty of the 
individual citizen-encouraging imagination, 
initiative and enterprise rather than ham- 
pering them. They are coming to see that 
our system in government of checks aad 
balanees of debate and delay are wise ina 


political sense, but ill adapted for business 
which often requires quick decision. They 
are coming to realize that Federal Buros, 


Beards and Commissions (30,000 additional 
federal employes alone in the past 16 years) 
are a heavy burden of taxation. 

People are coming to a state of mind 
where they are saying, instead of tooking 
to Washiirgton, “We must and can do this 
job ourselves.” If this is a correct statement 
of the present tendency of public opinion, 
is it not reasonable to expect a leadership 
to be developed that will find a _ solution 
for our troubles? 


A bill is to be introduced by Senator Nye 
of North Dakota authorizing the Federal 
Farm Board to pay $1.25 per bushel for the 
first 2,000 bus. of wheat grown by each 
farmer. That will stimulate the production 
of wheat and make for lower prices. 

India produces white wheat which yields 
more flour than any white wheat grown else- 
where in the world. Next in milling quality 
comes that grown in Australia, then that of 
the United States. In baking quality, how- 
ever, the U. S. and Australian white wheats 
lead. 


Chairman Stone on Government 
in Business 


Jas. C. Stone, chairman 
Farm Board, says: 

The attitude of many objectors to Gov- 
ernment in business is exemplified by re- 
cent action of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, which adopted a resolution ask- 
ing that the Farm Board be taken out of 
business, and the next day, commended the 
Government for extending the Federal barge 


of the Federal 


service to the advantage of Minneapolis. 
They want the Government out of agricul- 


ture, but they do not want it to stop aiding 
their own businesses, 
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New Elevator of Farm Service Stores 
at Farmington, Minn. 


A new elevator, warehouse, feed mill build- 
ing equipment, office building and coal sheds 
have just been completed at Farmington, 
Minn. for the Farm Service Stores, Inc., who 
have their headquarters in Minneapolis. 


The main elevator is divided into 10 bins 
having a cross workfloor and a capacity of 
20,000 bus. The elevator is equipped with 
facilities for reciving from cars, as well as 
from trucks and wagons. 

The leg is fitted with an improved head 
drive and an enclosed 7% h.p. motor. A 3 
h.p. motor operates the compressor and a 
5 h.p. motor operates the unloading equip- 
ment,from cars. A 6 ft. open type grate was 
used in the driveway along with a Strong 
Scott dump. 

A warehouse having a 7-car capacity was 
built adjacent to the elevator. 

The feed mill building is attached to the 
driveway and is equipped with 3 legs. Power 
is furnished by enclosed type motors which 
consists of 2 7% h.p. and 2 25 h.p. motors, 
a cob crusher and a Triumph corn sheller, a 
Winona attrition mill, a batch mixer and dor- 
mant type scales are a part of the equipment. 
The special bulk bins were built to a spe- 
cial driveway fitted with the Ibberson spe- 
cial type loading chutes for handling feeds 
in bulk. 

A corn crib and cob house were fitted with 
cob leg equipment. A 15-ton 18x9 type “S”’ 
motor truck scale was installed for receiving. 

The coal sheds contain 6 bins, have a slab 
type foundation and floor. All of the build- 
ings are covered with galvanized iron. 

Mr. Ralph Birdsell is the local manager 
and the plant is located on the Rock Island 
railroad. 

This replaces the elevator burned Aug. 6 
following an explosion. The new plant was 
designed and erected by the T. E. Ibber- 
son Co, 


Coffee sales by the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation will be made under a plan sub- 
mitted by the National Coffee Roasters 
Ass'n at a meeting Oct. 27 at Chicago. 
Sales will be made in lots of 500 bags, of 
132 lbs. each, at the rate of 62,500 bags a 
month, beginning in October, 1932. At the 
convention of the Ass’n Oct. 28 a resolu- 
tion was adopted: “The Ass’n is unalterably 
opposed to. the principle of further extension 
of governmental operations in the field of 
private. business.” Brazil has already de- 
stroyed 2,217,000 bags of coffee, and has 
He more to trade for wheat or what have 
you! 


New Plant of Farm: Service Stores at Farmington, Minn. 
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Reports of new firms, changes, deaths and failures; new elevators, feed mills, improvements, fires, casualties and accidents are soiicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Ashdown, Ark.—The Rowe grist mill has 
been sold to Joyner & Henderson. 


Jonesboro, Ark.—The Jonesboro Roller 
Mill is constructing a new 2-story brick feed 
mill and warehouse, to replace roller mill 
burned last year. The new plant will cost 
$25,000. 


Bentonville, Ark.—Harry Kelley has just 
finished installing a flour and feed mill in the 
Haney Bldg. The equipment includes a corn 
sheller with a capacity of 2,000 bus. per day. 
Power is furnished by a gasoline engine. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cal.—Mail addressed to E. 
B. Cutter & Co. is returned unclaimed. Mr. 
Cutter, head of the firm, died on Aug. 31 as 
reported in the Journals at the time. He had 
been in the grain business 50 years. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alta.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., an 
operating profit of $665,833.75 was reported. 


Verigin, Sask.—The elevators of the North- 
ern Elvtr. Co. and of the Peaker-Gibson 
Elvtr. Co., Ltd., both burned recently, to- 
gether with about 40,000 bus. of grain, 


Victoria, B. C.—The 1,000,000-bu. Victoria 
elevator has been leaSed for another year to 
the Alberta Wiheat Pool, thru representatives 
of the Panama-Pacifie Grain Terminals, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont.—Victor C. Green is reported 
to be slowly recovering from a serious op- 
eration, but he will not be able to take up 
his duties as manager for James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., for a while yet. 

Calgary, Alta.—Premier J. E. Brownlee, of 
Alberta, who is a member of the board of the 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba wheat 
pools, has appointed J. F. Percival, super- 
visor of co-operative credits in this province, 
as this representative on the boards of the 
three pools. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Pool has closed its office in Argentina, main- 
tained for several years past, and called its 
representative, W. J. Jackman, home. John 
Il. McFarland, the pool’s general sales man- 
ager, decided to close all of the pools for- 
eign offices. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Cancellation of the mem- 
bership of Blackburn, Mills & Graham, Ltd., 
grain commission merchants, who also owned 


some small elevators, was posted Nov. 5. 
A. M. Blackburn and D. K. Mills, partners, 
were suspended from trading. Chas. HK. Gra- 


ham, whose name has been retained in the 
firm name, has not been connected with the 
firm for seven years. 


Calgary, Alta.—The annual report of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., announced an 
operating profit for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, of $993,100.62. The number of coun- 
try elevators owned and operated by the 
company is 469, with two terminal elevators, 


Toronto, Ont.—The vacancy on the Eastern 
Grain Standards Board, occasioned by the 
death of A. O..Hogg, which occurred in Au- 
gust, has been filled by the appointment of 
FE. D. Sullivan, with James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Montreal, Que.—The Canadian National 
Millers Ass'n, at. sats anna) meeting 
held in the Board of Trade Bldg., this city, 
Nov. 5, the following officers were elected: 
Honorary pres., €. H. G. Short; chairman, 
Geo. A. Macdonald; vice-chairman, Thomas 
Williamson; directors—W. A. Black, R. R. 
Dobell, C. H. G. Short, Geo. A. Macdonald, 
Thomas Williamson, Chas Ritz, J. J. Page, 
R. J. Pinehin, J. A> McDonald, D: CC. Mac- 
Lachlan. D. E. Murphy was re-appointed 
sec’y. 

Winnipeg, Man.—A conference, headed by 
John Patterson, of Toronto, director of the 
Canadian meteorological service, and at- 
tended by representatives of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, managers of Dominion ex- 
perimental farms, professors of universities 
and agricultural colleges and others, was 
held in the Grain Exchange .Bldg. recently 
to discuss the subject of a better meteoro- 
logical service for the three prairie prov- 
inces. A weather service to the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was recommended, before 
the opening of the market, in order to offset 
misleading reports at a time when weather 
conditions are an important factor in price. 
Other matters discussed were data on humid- 
ity, sunshine, wind and pressure and the 
effect of frost on the wheat plant during 
various stages of growth. When the final 
recommendations and plans are submitted 
to Mr. Patterson, it is expected that some 
worthwihile results will follow. 


COLORADO 


Colo.—W. B. Johnson has_ been 
of the Grain Exchange, 
caused by G. B. Irwin’s 


Denver, 
elected a director 
filling the vacancy 
resignation. 

Wiggins, Colo.—The Colorado Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. is having the cupola of its elevator cov- 


ered with galvanized iron. The W. H. Cramer 
Const. Co. is doing the work. 
Timnath, Colo.—The Moody-Warren Com- 


mercial Co. has leased its elevator at this 
point to the newly formed Strang Grain Co., 
whose headquarters are at Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Ft. Collins, Colo.—Prompt action on the part 
of firemen prevented what might have been 
a disastrous fire at the Colorado Milling & 
Elevtr. Co.’s plant at 7 p. m., Nov. 5, when 
flames were seen on the roof of the building; 
loss was limited to $25. 


Limon, Colo.—c. M. Somerville, first man- 
ager of the old Equity Elvtr., and Mark 
Logan, foreman of the same plant for many 
years, have formed a partnership, to be 
known as Somerville & Logan, and have 
leased the old Equity” Elvtr. property, re- 
opening the same late in October. Mr. Som- 
erville will be office manager and Mr. Logan 
will have charge of the buying and elevator 


one at Port Arthur, Ont., and the other at work. The new firm will buy all kinds of 
Vancouver, B. C., the latter being leased grain and beans, and will grind feed, corn 
from the Harbor Commissioners. meal, ete. 
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Ft. Collins, Colo.—The Strang Grain Co., 
reported in the last number of the Journals 


as having leased the local elevator of the 
Moody-Warren Commercial Co., is a new 
company under the management of R. M. 


Strang, who has been with the Moody-War- 
ren Co. for 16 years and has been in charge 
of the grain department since 1918. The 
Moody-Warren Co. is withdrawing from the 
grain business, continuing its farm imple- 
ment and supply line, and the Strang Grain 
Co. will carry on a general grain and coal 
business along the same lines as conducted 
by the former company. It will do both a 
earload and retail business, with its main 
office at the Ft. Collins elevator. The Moody- 
Warren Co.’s elevator at Timnath, Colo., has 
also been leased, the two elevators having a 
combined capacity of 150,000 bus. Joe Mef- 
ford, who has had charge of the Timnath 
elevator, has been put in charge of the Ft. 
Collins elevator. 


ILLINOIS 


Maunie, Ill.—The elevator operated by 
Wyatt Doneghue burned at 2 a. m., Nov. 5; 
partly insured. 

Flanagan, Ill.—An addition to the Francis 
Sherry Elvtr. is under construction. It is 
being added to the west end of the present 
structure. 

Lane, Ill—G. R. Lane, for many years 
prominent in the grain trade in Central Illi- 
nois, died at his home here, Nov. 138, at the 
age of 70 years. A son, French Lane, sur- 
vives him. 

Claytonville, 


Ill.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
is erecting a 16,000-bu. frame elevator to re- 
place the structure burned in October. It 
will be electrically operated and up-to-date, 
altho smaller than the former house. 
Burlington, I1l1—The old Nicholas elevator 
and feed mill, occupied by Amos Hussey, 
burned during the night of Nov. 4. The mill 
was filled with small grain and feed, and a 
ear of barley on the Illinois Central track 
adjacent to the mill was also burned. 


Mattoon, Ill.—Grain dealers in 12 counties 
of this section of Illinois attended a dinner 
meeting, Nov. 6, at the Hotel U. S. Grant, 
with W. M. and W. Neil Laughlin, of Mat- 
tcon, as hosts. The general topic for discus- 
sion was ‘Merchandising of Foods for Hogs, 
Dairy and Poultry.” 

New Canton, Ill.—Fllis Kendrick, employed 
at the Heidloff Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, was 
seriously injured, on Nov. 5, when struck on 
the head by some revolving machinery. He 
was alone in the elevator at the time, but 
before he dropped to the floor unconscious 
he turned off the machinery. Altho the 
wound was serious, the doctor believed he 
would recover unless infection set in. 

Gays, Ill—Dudley Fuller, who has been 
working at an elevator here for 13 years and 
is familiar with the operation of all the 
machinery, got his hand caught in a corn 
sheller, on Nov. 9, and was so badly hurt 
that it was necessary to take him to the 
hospital. Altho the lacerations were deep, 
it was thot it would not be found necessary 
to amputate any of the fingers or the hand. 
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Kankakee, Ill.—R. H. Petty, former agent 


for the Kankakee Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass’n, which is now out of the grain busi- 
ness, is manager for the new firm, Carter 


Grain & Feed Elvtrs., which ‘thas taken over 
the former company’s elevators, under lease, 
as reported in the last number of the 
Journals. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold on 
Nov. 17 for $11,700, which was $200 less than 
the previous sale. 


Harry A. EHicke, assistant chief grain in- 
spector for the state grain department, died 
Nov. 5, at the age of 44 years. He is sur- 
rived by his widow and a step-son. 


The Chicago Hay Co. is a new firm com- 
posed of Harry S. Button and A. Maremont, 
wiho was formerly connected with the John 
Devlin Hay Co., which recently retired from 
business. 


Henry A. Rumsey is now associated with 
A. O. Slaughter, Anderson & Fox, having 
eharge of their grain department. Mr. Rum- 
sey formerly headed the 68-year-old firm of 
Rumsey & Co. 


The Board of Trade Fellowship Club thas 
recently issued the first number of a quar- 
terly magazine edited by Billy Eaton in the 
interest of members of the Exchange, their 
clerks and the employes of the building. 


BH. V. Maltby, former general manager of 
the defunct Rural Grain Co., was brot back 
to Chicago from Seattle for trial on charges 
of violation of the grain futures adminis- 
tration act. He was released on bonds of 
$2,500. 


William Rooney, who has been a member 
of the Board of Trade representing Schwarz 
& Co. for nearly 40 years, has opened offices 
under the name of William Rooney & Son, 
which will handle grain, cotton and pro- 
vision trades. 


David D. Weiss has been expelled from 
membership in the Board of Trade charged 
with violating rules 141 and 145, the first 
involving fraud or dishonorable ~onduct, and 
the second conduct detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the association. 


New members of the Board of Trade in- 
elude the following: Roy E. Bard, Henry 
O. Pohlzon, Wentworth P. Mackenzie, Lewis 
G. Salomon, John N. Block (the last two of 
New York City), Ward S. Perry, William 
V. Gathany, Henry N. Rowley and Francis 
G. Venables (Toronto). 


Arthur H. Crain, of Midlothian, Ill. a 
telegrapher in the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has just had a 3,000-line poem, entitled ‘‘The 
Fall of Eve,’’ accepted for publication. The 
publishing firm is said to be very enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the work. Mr. 
Crane is now busy on a novel. 


An investigation has been ordered by the 
city controller of the claim of the State of 
North Dakota for $8,884 in payment of flour 
purchased by the city of Chicago thru the 
former C. B. Munday Co. As reported in the 
Journals last number, C. B. Munday has been 
indicted by the grand jury for his conduct 
of the C. B. Munday Co., former Chicago 
agent of the State Mill & Elvtr. Co., of 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Announcement of three meetings of the 
nominating com’ite of the Board of Trade, to 
consider suggestions regarding candidates 
for nomination on the regular ticket, to be 
voted on Jan. 4, at the annual election, has 
been made by John A. Bunnell, chairman of 
the com’ite. At the first meeting, held the 
second week of November, the com’ite re- 
ceived three petitions suggesting Peter B. 


Carey, now ist vice-pres., for pres. Mr. 
Carey has been a strong defender of the 
grain exchanges against legislative restric- 
tions. According to custom, Siebel C. Harris, 
now 2nd vice-pres., would become 1st vice- 
pres. The petitions named Edwin T. May- 
mard as 2nd vice-pres., and for directors 


chose the following: Francis L. Schreiner, 
F. B. Fox, Lewis T. Sayre, Edwin J. Kuh, Jr., 
and Charles P. Randall. James C. Murray is 
being urged by his friends to serve as pres. 
another, year. The nominating com’ite must 
report its choices by Dec. 10, according to 
the rules. 


Sterling, veteran member of 
the Board of Trade, died at his home Nov. 
23, after a brief illness. Mr. Sterling, who 
was 72 years old, was one of a dozen mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade who owned their 
seats on the exchange for 50 years or more. 
He was a member of the firm of Henry D. 
Warner & Co., and in 1889 organized the 
brokerage firm of Fowler & Sterling. Later 
he formed the business of Sterling & Hunt 
and in 1898 became a principal of the provi- 
sions company of W. H. Sterling & Co. At 
the time of his death Mr. Sterling was asso- 
ciated with Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., visit- 
ing their offices a few hours before he was 
stricken. A daughter, Miss Jessie L. Sterling, 
is the only immediate surviving relative. 
William H. Sterling, Jr., a son, died a year 
ago. 


William H. 


INDIANA 


Hatfield, Ind.—On Nov. 
mined cause damaged the property 
Cadick Milling Co. 

Uniondale, Ind.—Fire at an elevator at this 
point on the morning of Nov. 12 was put out, 
with but little damage to the elevator. 


State Line, Ind.—Thieves entered the office 
of Victor Current’s elevator, operated as the 
Current Grain Co., during the night of Nov. 
5, and departed with ja radio. 


Otterbein, Ind.—We are the successors to 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. and are operating 
under the name of the Rich Grain Co.—Rich 
Grain Co., by E. L. McDowell, mer. 

Pleasant Lake, Ind.—The Steuben Grain 
Co. (farmers company) whose business was 
taken over several months ago by the Farm 
Buro Co-op. Ass'n, is being formally dis- 
solved. 


5 fire of undeter- 
of tune 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Soya Products, Inec., in- 
corporated; capital stock, 100 shares no par 
value; incorporators: EK. Kozeluh, A. G. 
Kiesk and C. Gear; to deal in soya products 
and grains. 

Bourbon, Ind.—The east portion of the old 
elevator, owned by the First State Bank, is 
being taken down and the west portion will 
be put in shape to meet the requirements of 
the state fire marshal. 


St. Louis Crossing, Ind.—Loren Parrish has 
succeeded his father-in-law, Harry Nading, 
recently deceased, at the former Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, recently taken over by 
the Central States Elvtr. Corp. 


Lapel, Ind.—It was reported about the 
middle of the month that a receiver for 
Shetterly Bros. elevator was being sought by 
the Paddock Hodge Co., holder of two notes, 
which, it was said, were past due. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—C. F. Schettler, grain 
buyer here, has announced he will purchase 
corn this season for S. Zorn & Co., of Louis- 


ville, Ky., and he will receive grain at the 

A. Waller & Co, elevator.—W. B. C. 
Lakeville, Ind.—Clem I. Schafer, grain 

dealer, has filed a petition in voluntary 


bankruptey, listing liabilities of 
assets of $5,501. Mr, Schafer 


$46,084 and 
was formerly 


in the elevator firm of Wolff & Schafer. 
Bluffton, Ind.—Grain dealers of this vi- 

cinity held a meeting in the assembly room 

of the Old-First National Bank in this city, 


on the evening of Nov. 14, with 82 in attend- 
ance. Frederick K. Sale, sec’y of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass'n and also of the National 
Hay Ass'n, was present. General conditions 
in the grain business were dicussed. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Vincennes, Ind.—Concrete for the founda- 
tion and for the bins of the new Baltic Elvtr. 
was poured last week and construction of 
the superstructure is to be rushed so that 
the elevator may receive corn this month. 

Graham (Washington p. 0.), Ind.—Graham 
Farms, Leo Hoefling general manager, have 
erected a feed grinding and mixing plant at 
the Graham Elvtr. The building is 15 x 45 
feet and will be eauipped with new machin- 
ery, including molasses mixing machine. 

Evansville, Ind—John K. Jennings, head 
of the Diamond Feed Mills of this city, has 
been appointed by Mayor Frank W. Griese as 
head of the relief com’ite to raise $100,000 
to take care of the unemployed and their 
families during the coming winter.—W. B. C. 


Amboy, Ind.—The elevator owned by the 
Central States Elvtr. Co. of Indiana and 
managed by Claude Auckman burned Nov. 
8; loss, $20,000, including 3,000 bus. of soy 
beans, 1,500 bus. of corn and 120,000 pounds 


of blue grass seed. The scalehouse and 
office were saved. 

Whitestown, Ind.—After managing the 
Whitestown Elvtr. for 14 years, Robert S. 


Kern has retired and L. W. Kirtley has ac- 
quired all of the stock in the corporation 
and will manage it from the office of the 
Lebanon Grain Co., and Ben Herr will divide 
his time between the two places. 


Shelbyville, Ind.—Six Shelby County grain 
elevators, located at Shelbyville, Morristown, 
Fountaintown, Rays Crossing, Manilla and 
Fairland, formerly operated on a co-opera- 
tive basis under the Central States Grain 
Corp., have been transferred to the National 
Grain Corp., headquarters Chicago. 


Greens Fork, Ind.—The fire that destroyed 
Eugene Lewis’ elevator early this month (re- 
ported in the last number of the Journals) 
is believed to have been of incendiary origin. 
The west door of the elevator was found 


tied open at the time of the fire, which 
started in the southwest corner. Coal had 
been stolen from the elevator on several 
occasions. 


St. Louis Crossing, Ind.—Harry Nading, for 
many years connected with the old Farmers 
Flvtr. Co.’s elevator which recently became 
the «property of the Central States Elvtr. 
Corp. in which he still held interest, died at 
his home here following a short illness from 
pneumonia, on Novy. 9, at the age of 58 years. 
He was one of the outstanding business men 
of this community. His widow and two 
daughters survive him, 

Geneva, Ind.—The Geneva Milling & Grain 
Co. has purchased the grain elevator of the 
Geneva Elvtr. Co., formerly owned by N. B. 
Shepherd & Son. The new owners will carry 
on the business in the Shepherd Bldg. under 
the old name of the Geneva Elvtr. Co. Ferd 
Steiner, of Berne, has been secured as man- 
ager of the elevator. He has been employed 
for a number of yars in the Berne Grain & 
Hay Co.'s elevator. FHEarl and Clarence Shep- 
herd have kept possession of the coal docks 
and will continue in the coal and hay busi- 
ness, using the same office as formerly. N. B. 


Shepherd, recently deceased, part owner and 
manager of the Geneva Elvtr., Co., started 


to work in the elevator in 1878, and when 
the house was sold to the Berne Grain & 
Hay Co, the became a member of that com- 
pany and manager of the Geneva elevator. 
Several years later he bot the local elevator 
and had operated it until his death a few 
months ago under the firm name of N. B. 
Shepherd & Son. 


Specialists in Ventilating Grain Elevator 
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The latest new member of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Ass’n is the Farmers Grain 
Co., of Carlos, Ind., C. W. Stults manager. 
So far 51 new members to the ass’n have 
been secured during the fiscal year now 
nearing its close. 


Stewart (Pence »p. o.), Ind.—Quick action 
by a Big Four train crew and the fire com- 
panies of several nearby towns saved the 
Miller Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point from 
destruction by fire, on Nov. 10, which started 
in a large cob storage bin. 


IOWA 


Marcus, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently purchased a feed mixer. 

Orient, Ia.—The safe of Johnson & Tuttle’s 
elvtr. was blown open at 3:30 a. m., Nov. 16, 
and $100 stolen. 

Griswold, Ia.—Fred 
the Griswold Mill, 
to his equipment. 

Ft. Dodge, Ia.—The annual meeting of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Iowa will 
be held at the Warden hotel Jan. 26-28. 

Onawa, Ia.—John R. Murphy, 87, father of 
Mark Murphy, mgr. of the local I. C. Elevator 
Co., passed away at his home here Nov. 16. 


Miles, Ia.—J. L. Franks & Co. is installing 
an overhead traveling electric truck dump, 
also replacing its feed mixer with a molas- 
ses mixer. 

Albion, Ia.—A new $3,000 elevator and a 
eorn crib on the farm of C. E. Arney, 3% 
miles west of this point, were damaged by 


Krisinger, 
is adding 


operating 
a cereal mill 


fire recently; loss, including grain, about 
$7,500. 
Sioux City, Ia.—John M. Anderson, with 


the Wertz Seed Co. in charge of the com- 
pany’s commercial feed business for the last 
four years, has been made vice-pres. in 
charge of sales for Worthmor Feed Mills,Inc. 

Burlington, Ia.—Claude Hand, employed at 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co.’s_ elevator, 
received a painful injury on Nov. 18, when 
his hand caught in a cable, as a rod he was 
using in twisting a wire slipped. No bones 
were broken but the hand was badly torn. 

Aurelia, Ia.—Mr. Fraser died Oct. 27, death 
being due to apoplexy. For the present I 
expect to continue the business as he wished. 
Mr. Fraser had been in the grain business in 
Aurelia for 25 years, and had a wide ac- 
quaintance.—Mrs. Fae N. Fraser, adminis- 
ELACLIX eA or ASers 

Estherville, Ia.—George Anderson, Edward 
Stockdale and B. H. Brackett have organized 
a new company to succeed the B. B. Ander- 
son & Sons Co., which has dissolved as the 
elder Mr. Anderson is retiring. A wholesale 
and retail grain, feed and coal business will 
be conducted by the new company. 


Mason City, Ia.—The Northwestern Dis- 
tributing Co., Inc., feed manufacturers, re- 
cently leased the elevator formerly operated 
by the Independent Grain & Fuel Co. and 
will carry a supply of corn, oats and wheat 
this winter. The company has also erected 
an addition to its warehouse, 50 x 50 feet, 
giving it a total floor space of about 15,000 
square feet. 

Zearing, Ia.—E. F. Froning, owner of the 
Froning Grain & Lbr. Co., at Liscomb, Ia., 
has bot the elevator at Zearing owned by B. 
F. Vorhes. Mr. Froning himself will manage 
this elevator, his son Merle will have charge 
of the Liscomb business and his son-in-law, 
Errol Johnson, will continue the management 
of the elevator at Union, also owned by the 
Froning Co 
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KANSAS 


Deerfield, Kan.—Deerfield Eltr. Co. has in- 
stalled a truck dump and ear loader. 


Brainard, Kan.—Windstorm Slightly dam- 
aged the elevator of A. A. Hinkson recently. 


Osage City, Kan.—Lighting slightly dam- 
aged the elevator of Carl Teichgraeber on 
Nov. 13. 


McDonald, Kan.—The Urbom Grain Co. has 
erected a large double corn crib at the rear 
of its warehouse. 


Ford, Kan.—C. S. Lucas, of Satanta, has 
bot an interest in the Midwest Grain Co. and 
will become manager. 

Carbondale, Kan.—A. Finlay, Jr., re-opened 
the elevator Nov. 1, for buying and selling 
grain, feed and livestock. 


Mound Valley, Kan.—The Farmers Union 
has purchased a box car which will be lo- 
cated near its elevator and used for storing 
feed. 


Wichita, Kan.—Among new members of 
the Board of Trade is Franklin C, Jackman, 
sec’y of the Bowersock Milling Co., of Lawr- 
ence, Kan. 

Liberal, Kan.—Charles Park, of Norton, 
has taken the management of the Goffe-Car- 
kener Grain Co. in the Boles Bldg., this city, 
succeeding Charles Lyon. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The Board of Trade is 
still considering plans for a new building. 
Cc. D. Jennings, of the C. D. Jennings Grain 
Co., is head of the building com/’ite. 

Sharon Springs, Kan.—The new 5,000-bu. 
elevator, reported in the Oct. 28 Journals as 
being contemplated by the Geo. E. Gano 
Grain Co., is now under construction. 

Wheeler, Kan.—Charles EH. Graves, who has 
managed the Wheeler Equity Elvtr. for 
about five years past, has leased the eleva- 
tor and will buy grain on his own account 
hereafter. 

Valley Falls, Kan.—The old water power 
mill is again grinding wheat after years of 
idleness. Joe Piazzek, who built and 
equipped the mill over 50 years ago, is in 
charge of it. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—G. Douglas, for a num- 
ber of years assistant inspector at the state 
grain inspection office in this city, is now 
in the Government Hospital at Fort Lyons, 


Colo., taking tuberculosis treatment. 
Peabody, Kan.—The Peabody Flour Mills, 


which have been idle a long time, have been 
cleaned, repaired and put in first class con- 
dition and are now being operated by P. G. 
Spencer and his son, formerly of Caldwell. 

Liberal, Kan.—The 250,000-bu. concrete ele- 
vator that has been under construction for 
the Light Grain & Milling Co. was completed 
and turned over to the owners by the Mc- 
Dowell Const. Co. the first week of No- 
vember. 

Axtell, Kan.—D. C. O’Neil, pioneer resident 
of Axtell, has sold the elevator and grain 
business he established nearly 50 years ago, 
to W. B. Gallagher, who operates a feed and 
seed business. Mr. O’Neil has an elevator 
and grain business at Beattie and at Sum- 
mit, near here. 

Cherryvale, Kan.—A small blaze was dis- 
covered in the sack cleaning building of the 
N. Sauer Milling Co., at 11 p. m., Nov. 13, by 
the night crew, who promptly extinguished 
it before it had a chance to gain any -head- 
way. The fire was believed to have been 
the work of incendiaries, as some oily waste 
used in starting the fire, was found. 

Kinsley, Kan.—New flour and feed ma- 
chinery has been installed in the plant of 
the former Midwest Producers Ass’n, recently 
purchased by the newly formed Edwards 
County Mill & Produce Co., as reported in 
the last number of the Journals. C. J. De- 
witt is general manager of the new company. 
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KENTUCKY 


Wickliffe, Ky.—H. Peal recently 
a new hammer mill in his feed mill. 

Calvert City, Ky.—The Norman Milling Co. 
recently installed a portable feed grinder. 


installed 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE LETTER 


Baltimore, Md.—The assessment on mem- 
berships in the Chamber of Commerce for 
1932 was fixed at $30 by the board of direc- 
tors at the meeting held Nov. 10. 


Baltimore, Md.—Charles M. Struven, senior 
member of the firm of Charles M. Struven & 
Co., large distributors of fish scrap and fish 
meal, died unexpectedly at his home in this 
city, from a theart attack, on Nov. 6, at the 
age of 56 years. Being a pioneer in the fish 
meal trade of this country, Mr. Struven was 
widely known in the feed trade. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter and two 
sons, one of whom, Charles M., Jr., was as- 
sociated with his father in the business. 


Baltimore, Md.—At the December monthly 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce a nominating com’ite 
of five will be elected, whose duty it shall 
be to select from the membership of the 
chamber the names of five members to serve 
as directors for a three-year-term, beginning 
late in January. The board is composed of 
15 members, five of whom retire annually.— 
186, 165 INE 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Mich.—Fire caused by a choked 
elevator leg slightly damaged the plant of 
the Commercial Milling Co. on Novy. 3. 

Grass Lake, Mich.—The Grass Lake Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. has recently installed an elec- 
tromagnetic separator to catch tramp iron. 

Marshall, Mich.—Tihe Marshall Milling Co. 
is placing a new breakfast food on the mar- 
ket, made from the heart of the wheat 
kernel. 

Hartford, Mich.—The Hartford Co-op. Ass’n 
has placed its order for an electromagnetic 
separator to be used in connection with its 
feed mill. 

Carsonville, Mich.—H. Ruttles Sons are in- 
stalling an electromagnetic separator ahead 
of their feed mill to eliminate the tramp iron 
fire hazard. 

Hudsonville, Mich.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is installing a “reliable”? electromagnetic 
separator ahead of its feed mill to take iron 
out of the feed. 

Columbiaville, Mich.—Alex Urbach expects 
to start a feed mill jshortly. He has pur- 
chased a dreadnau mill, 20-hup., fully-enclosed 
pipe-ventilated motor and a built-in electro- 
magnetic separator. 

Detroit, Mich.—John L. Dexter & Co., feed 
and flour brokers, will be dissolved, it is re- 
ported, following the recent death of the 
company’s president, John L. Dexter, reported 
in the Oct. 28 Journals. 

Fremont, Mich.—The Fremont Co-op. Ass’n 
is rewiring its motor circuits, placing all 
wiring in conduit, and is installing an elec- 
tromagnetic separator to prevent tramp iron 
from getting into the feed mill. 


Adair-Morton Grain Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
WHEAT-CORN-OATS-KAFIR 


OGREN GRAIN CO. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Grain Merchants 
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Lawrence, Mich.—John Wassman, who op- 
erates the local flour mill, has ordered an 
electromagnetic separator, to eliminate the 
tramp iron fire and accident hazard. 

Yale, Mich.—Peter Doelle, who until about 
10 years ago operated an elevator at Yale 
under his own name, died at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Emerson Cooper, in San Diego, 
Gal Oct 2s) satter va slingerine alimess. in 
1921 Mr. Doelle went to California to live 
with his sister. 

Bay City, Mich.—The new plant of the 
Farm Bureau Service, Inc., an elevator and 
feed mill, located on the west side of town, 
has just been opened for business. The plant 
is very complete thruout, being equipped 
with fully-enclosed motors and an electro- 
magnetic separator, and ball bearings on the 
counter shaft. 


Dutton, Mich.—Fred Warners thas erected 
a new feed mill, incorporating with it a 
sweet feed molasses. process. Plants: 


equipped with a hammer mill with a 50-h.p. 
direct-connected motor and a built-in elec- 
tromagnetic separator. Three fully-enclosed 
Fairbanks-Morse Motors are used to operate 
mixers and elevator legs. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—A. J. Arnold, after 28 
years in the feed mill business here, has re- 
tired, having dismantled and sold his ma- 
chinery. For the last 15 years, Mr. Arnold’s 
brother, Charles W., has been one of the 
crew of three which operated the mill. Mr. 
Arnold is 70 years of age. His retirement 
leaves only one feed mill in this city, that 
of the Farm Buro. 


MINNESOTA 


Lakefield, Minn.—Diedrichs Mills are in- 
stalling an automatic magnetic separator. 
Minn.—Otto Block has opened a 
mill in the building back of 


Ogilvie, 
feed grinding 
the oil station. 

Appleton, Minn.—The W. J. Jennison Co, 
suffered slight damage to its electrical 
equipment on Nov. 7. 

Hawley, Minn.—The elevator on the Chris 
Gruhl farm, five miles northwest of this 
point, burned late in October, 

Bagley, Minn.—Fire originating in the 
cupola burned the roof and cupola and tops 
of bins in the plant of the Bagley Co-op. 
Co. Nov. 15. 


Nassau, Minn.—The Nassau Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator burned during’ the night of 
Nov. 9; loss, $15,000; 9,000 bus. of grain was 
destroyed. 

Foley, Minn.—Albert Cairns, for some 
years identified with the Red Lakes Falls 
Milling Co., of Crookston, Minn., and for the 
past several years manager of the Foley 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., who recently resigned from 
that position to go into business for himelf, 
has purchased a warehouse building in Foley 
and will install a feed mill and will job flour 
and feed. 

Granite Falls, Minn.—It has been reported 
that Swen Swenson, former manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. & Mill Co., was recently ar- 
rested for selling coal on weights taken on 
the scale of his former employer which had 
been condemned for several months. The 
load was 100 pounds short. He was fined $50 
and:costs. The Farmers Elvtr. & Mill Co. 
has been closed for several months. 

Red Wing, Minn.—The Red Wing Milling 
Co. jsustained a slight loss recently by fire in 
its mill elevator. The fire started over a 
screenings bin. Altho the cause is not def- 
initely known, it may have originated from 
an_extension cord used to check the amount 
of stock in the bin. Four sprinkler heads 
opened, which controlled the fire until fire- 
men arrived and finished putting it out with 
chemical hose. Without the sprinkler equip- 
ment the elevator, with about 100,000 bus. of 
wheat, would undoubtedly have burned. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

An office was opened here recently by the 
Stratton Grain Co., of Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, with William G. Kellogg as manager, 
a general merchandising and commission 
business, also options, being carried on. 
Some of the other offices maintained by the 
company are located at New York, St. Joseph, 
Portland (Me.), and Depot Harbor, Ont. 


New members of the Chamber of Commerce 
include Guy A. Thomas, of the Commander- 
Larabee Corp., who purchased the member- 
ship of’ C. H. Thayer. 

The Mutual Feed & Grain Co., J. F. Cramp, 
Jr., manager, announces the opening of a 
jobbing and brokerage office in the Corn Ex- 
change Bldg., handling grain, feed and flour. 


The Minneapolis Grain Shippers Ass’n held 
its regular monthly meeting Nov. 3, at which 
©. F. Bast, manager of the Union Elvtr. Co., 
reported on the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers National Ass’n, held recently 
at Houston, Tex., and R. A. Stevenson, of the 
School of Business, University of Minnesota, 
spoke on what is being done to help national] 
unemployment. 


George E. Gee, one of the pioneer members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, prominent in 
the grain trade here for years as head of the 
Georgie EH. Gee Grain Co., died at his home on 
Lake Minnetonka, Nov. 17, at the age of 74 
years. Mr. Gee, who retired a few years ago, 
entered the grain business at Duluth in 1885, 
coming to Minneapolis soon thereafter. His 
wife and two sons survive him. 


Frank M. Norton, 71 years of age, pioneer 
grain dealer and a native of Minnesota, died 
at his home in this city, on Nov. 4. He en- 
tered the grain business as representative of 
the H. Poehler Grain Co., of Minneapolis, at 
Glencoe, 45 years ago, 15 years later being 
transferred to this city and placed in charge 
of rural elevators and the exchange terminal 
elevator at St. Louis Park. Mr. Norton is 
survived by his widow and one son, George 
M. Norton. 


Charles T. Olson and WH. F. Morris have 
organized the Feed Mfrs. Supply Co., with 
headquarters in the Millers & Traders Bldg., 
to do a brokerage business, handling raw 
materials and concentrates for feed manu- 
facturers. Mr. Olson was formerly with the 
Commander-Larabee Corp. aS export man- 
ager, and Mr. Morris has been connected with 
the Armour Grain Co. and Chapin & Co., of 
Chicago, and with the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Ine., aS manager of the mixed feed denart- 
ment, and quite recently with the Brooks 
Milling Co., also of this city. 


Elevator ‘“‘M’’ was re-opened as a public 
warehouse on Nov. 12, a new license having 
been granted by the Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, and bonds totaling $195,000, 
covering the elevator’s 1,300,000-bu. capacity 
have been approved. Elevator “M” was form- 
erly owned by the Farmers Union Terminal 
Ass’n and was taken over by the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., which has operated it 
for the past three months as a private ter- 
minal. The elevator has been the center of 
a wheat grading controversy for three 
months between State Senator Mullin and the 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, as re- 


ported from time to time in the Journals. 
As of Nov. 10, when the new license was 
granted, the elevator contained 969,909 bus. 
of No. 1 dark northern wheat, according to 


the records of the commission. 


MISSOURI 


Chaffee, Mo.—The Chaffee Mill & Grain Co., 
managed by J. F. Diebold, is in operation 


again after a prolonged shutdown. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Offices of the Vander- 
Slice-Lynds Co, and Henry Lichtig & Co. 


have recently been moved from the ninth to 
the third floor of the Board of Trade Bldg. 


Webb City, Mo.—Work on the new Ball & 
Gunning mill, to replace the plant that 
burned some time ago, was started during 
the second week of November and the plant 
is expected to be ready for oceupaney in six 
weeks or two months’ time. The plant will 
consist of a two-story mill proper, of con- 
crete and steel construction, new warehouse 
and brick offices. Capacity of the mill will 
be 1,000 barrels of flour and 200 barrels 
of cornmeal per day. The company is doing 
the building itself, no contract having been 
let. The machinery contract has been 
awarded to the General Mill Equipment Co., 
and the equipment will include complete feed 
grinding and mixing machinery, a 3-stand 
cornmeal unit, automatic weighers and 
packers, new electric motors of the enclosed 
type and V-belt drives. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


St. Joseph, Mo.—We have closed our St. 
Joseph office.—Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 

Nevada, Mo.—J. K. Hill & Son have sold 
their elevator and warehouse property to the 
Denman Flour & Feed Co. 

Riverdale (r. d. from Ozark), Mo.—The 
Riverdale Milling Co. contemplates erection 
of a new mill especially designed for corn- 
meal milling, altho flour will alsio be manu- 
factured. The ssite will be that of the 
former plant that was burned. A hammer 
mill for corn cob crushing will be a feature. 


MONTANA 


Baker, Mont.—Mail addressed to the Equity 
Co-op. Ass’n is returned marked “Moved, left 
no address.” 

Cascade, Mont.—W. A. Flood, who has been 
with the Cascade Milling & Elvtr. Co. for the 
past 14 years in the capacity of bookkeeper, 
has been chosen by the board of directors to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of W. C. 
Boeke, general manager, reported in the last 
number of the Journals. 


NEBRASKA 


Auburn, Neb.—A new corn sheller has been 
installed at the elevator of the E. H. Ely 
Grain Co. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. sustained damage to its electrical 
equipment on Nov. 10. 


Holbrook, Neb.—The Rankin Bros. elevator 
recently installed a new air dump anda 12-_ 
feot grate and can now handle trucks of any 
size. 

Glenwood, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator is being improved by new founda- 
tions and footings and the widening of the 
driveway. 

Ashland, 
Feed Co. has been 
known as the Kuhl-Reece Co. 
Col byoh Me Ket 

Bee, Neb.—Burglars broke into four busi- 
ness houses during the night of Nov. 10, in- 
cluding the Bee Elvtr. Co. (farmers), where 
they tampered with the safe but failed to 
open it.—A. T. 

Campbell, Neb.—The Paul B. Adams Mill- 
ing Co. has leased the Koch Mill & Elvtr. 
for three years, and intends to run the plant 
24 hours a day. A full and complete line of 
the company’s own commercial feeds will be 
handled. 

Phillips, 
became caught in 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 


Neb.—The Kuhl Grain, Flour & 
incorporated and is now 
Kuhl-Reece 


Neb.—J. C. Neuhalfen’s overalls 
the machinery at the 
elevator, where he is 


employed, but fortunately they were torn 
completely from his body, saving him from 
possible death. 


Nebraska City, Neb.—What was thot to be 
the oldest mill in Nebraska, known as 
Catron’s Mill, erected previous to 1855, has 
been torn down. It had not been operated 
for five years and had been dismantled sev- 
eral years ago. 

Colon, Neb.—The Nye-Jenks Grain Co.’s 
elevator at this point, including the lumber 
and coal yards, has been purchased by the 
Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. for $30,000. The 
latter company will now use one of its ele- 
vators for a store house. 

Battle Creek, Neb.—Lawrence F. Walz has 
leased the Battle Creek Mills from the nre- 
ceiver of ithe Battle Creek Valley Bank. The 
property was recently transferred to the 
bank by Geo. Scheerger, owner and operator 
for many years. A complete line of poultry 
and hog feeds will be manufactured, 

Omaha, Neb.—New officers of the Grain 
Exchange are as follows: Pres. J. A, Linder- 
holm; vice-pres., W. T. Burns; vice-pres., 
IX. A, Lucke; treas., F. C. Bell. Members of 
the board of directors (other than the offi- 
CEES) Warey 735) (ee Wisin teem ee Weaver, J. L. 
Welsh, C. D. Sturtevant and J. T. Buchanan. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Livermore Falls; Me—H. A. Morrison, who 
has been in business here for 25 years, has 
scld his grain mill to L. M. Pike, of North 
Livermore. 


piled 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


NEW YORK 


Lockport, N, Y.—Grigg Bros. Milling Co., 
whose plant includes an elevator, has been 
dissolved and will be merged with the newer 
eorporation known as the Grigg Shares. Corp. 


BUFFALO LETTER 


The wite of Howard Kellogg, pres. of 
Spencer Kellogg’ & Sons, Inc., linseed ecrush- 
ers, died Nov. 4, from injuries resulting from 
being thrown from her horse the day before, 
while she and her husband and daughter 
were in a hunting party. She was 47 years 
of age. 

Hiram C. Harrison, for many years sec’y 
and manager of the Exchange Elvtr. Co., and 
well known to the grain trade of this mar- 
ket, died at his home in a suburb of Buffalo, 
on Nov. 5, at the age of 70 years. In 1903, 
together with the late J. M. Jenks, of the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., he organized the 
Buffalo Grain Co., which he operated for a 
number of years. 


Dr Coe Hunter Bartlett. menned = eran 
dealer, died Nov. 8, at the age of 75 years. 
For many years he was manager of the 
Evans grain elevators and also a director 
of the Western Elevating Co. Mr. Bartlett 
was considered an authority on the history 
of Buffalo, and was a member of the board 
of managers of the Buffalo Historical So- 
eiety for years. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 

The North American Trading & Import Co. 
is erecting tanks which will hold 3,000,000 
gals. of molasses; Molasses Products Co. is 
putting up 1,000,000 gal. of storage space for 
this commodity; National Molasses Co, is put- 
ting up 750,000 gals. The barge canal makes 
possible a low rate, all-water haul for mo- 
lasses from Cuba. Other interests are ex- 
pected to enter the city and further increase 
the space for molasses storage. 


The following notice has been sent to 
members of the Corn Exchange by its sec’y, 
Hred “Hi Pond: “Rule al, cif. and grain in 
store, Sec. 2—lake grain sold in store shall 
be considered accepted by the buyer, unless 
he gives notice to seller by noon of second 
Gay succeeding day of sale of the rejection 
of same for cause—has been amended to 
read: ‘Lake grain sold in store shall be con- 
sidered accepted by buyer, unless he gives 
notice to seller by noon of the second busi- 
ness day after delivery of proper documents 
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of the rejection of same for cause’. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER 


New York, N. Y.—A Produce Exchange as- 
sociate membership sold for $1,000 during 
the second week of November, which was 
higher than the previous price. 

New members of the Produce Exchange are 
as follows: M. A. Barry, H. J. W. Phillips, 
D. F. Sparacino and W. K. Clarkson, the last 
named being an associate member. 


B. B. Morgan is now connected with the 
Oyster Shell Products Corp., representing 
that company in eastern territory. He was 
formerly with the Gulf Crushing Co. 


The Stratton Grain Co., of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, opened an office in this city re- 
cently, in charge of Robert G. Brandt. A 
general merchandising and commission busi- 
ness is being done. The company thas offices 
also at Minneapolis, St. Joseph, Portland 
(Me.), Depot Harbor, Ont., and other cities. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devils Lake, N. D.—An office has been 
opened in this city by the Cargill Elvtr. Cos 
of Minneapolis. 

Mott, N. D.—A new bulk oil and gas sta- 
tion is being installed by the Occident Elvtr. 
Co. next to the elevator. E. E. Bope will 
manage the new department as well as con- 
tinue to have charge of the elevator. 

Fargo, N. D.—A meeting of retail ‘coal 
dealers was held in this city, at the Gardner 
Hotel, Nov. 10, being presided over by C. ae 
Snyder. The principal speaker was Wes 
Keller, see’y of the Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers Ass’n. The open discussion which 
followed the formal talks was interesting 
and educational. About 30 were present. 


Williston, N. D.—The City Elvtr., owned 
and operated by Alfred Alfson, burned Nov. 
12; loss, $10,000; insurance (on building) 
$6,500; the elevator contained about 4,500 
bus. of grain, mostly wheat, much of which 
could be salvaged. 


Spring Brook, N. D—M. J. Casey, former 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, 
which burned in July, and who was recently 
arrested on forgery charges in connection 
with the management of the elevator, as 
reported in the Oct. 28 Journals, appeared for 
trial, Nov. 9, in Judge Lowe’s Court at Minot, 
N. D. He pleaded guilty to second degree 
forgery and was given an undetermined term 
of sentence from one to three years. 


OHIO 


Lima, O.—The Ackerman Co. has bot prop- 
erty on which it will erect a large storage 
Luilding in connection with the elevator. 


Dayton, O.—Matusoff Feed Co., incor- 
porated; wapital stock, $25,000; ineorporators: 
Samuel L. Finn, Israel Greenberg, Morris 
Matusoff. 


Oakwood, O.—Hill & Hill have purchased 
the Whitney Elvtr. from Brady Bros., of 
Payne, O.,.who bot it a few months ago from 
the Chatterton interests. 

Greenville, O.—The City Mills is making 
improvements to its plant costing about $20,- 
000, including an up-to-date warehouse and 
an automatic cereal packing machine. 

St. Paris, O—The St. Paris Milling Co., 
owned by J. B. Tannehill and son, HH. 0: 
Tannehill, manufacturers of flour and feed, 
will rebuild at once the plant partially des- 
troyed by fire on Oct. 30. 

Bryan, O.—Repair work was rushed on the 
Farmers Co-op. Grain & Supply Co.’s eleva- 
tor, partially destroyed by fire late in Oct. 
as reported in the last number of the Jour- 
nals, in order to resume business. 


Shelby, O.—The Geasel Milling Co., of Mc- 
Connelsville, has purchased the 125-barrel 
fiour mill at this place. The mill was built 
before the late war but was never operated. 
It is expected to have it in operation by next 
April. 

Gettysburg, O.—The Equity Exchange Co.’s 
elevator was entered by thieves during the 
night of Nov. 5, and altho no money was 
taken the night prowlers took the contents 
of a small office safe, including the firm’s 
account book and valuable papers. The safe 
was unlocked and no money is left in it 
nights. Entrance was gained to the office 
by prying open a front door. 


Toledo, O.—The Ohio Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld the injunction granted by the 
lower courts restraining the operation of 
the Toledo Seed & Oil Co.’s plant in a man- 
ner which permits dust from castor oil beans 
to escape. Suit asking for the injunction 
was brot by Erva Nick, who was awarded 
$1,600 damage. Witnesses said that dust 
from the plant caused asthma. An official 
of the company is reported to have said that 
the company would not continue the castor 
bean department of the business in Toledo. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Early & Daniel Co.’s 
soy bean plant burned early in the morning 
of Nov. 17; loss, $100,000; covered by insur- 
ance; the plant contained 2,500,000 pounds of 
meal and 1,500,000 pounds of beans. The 
structure, 125 feet long and 75 feet wide, 
was an old distillery elevator and was cov- 
ered with corrugated iron, making the fire 
harder to fight. Adjoining the building are 
10 tanks containing 20,000 gals. of soy bean 
oil, which is inflammable, and firemen kept 
streams of water playing on the tanks to 
prevent their destruction. If it is found that 
water leaked into the tanks the oil may 
prove to be a loss also. The plant had been 
working a double shift, and the fire throws 
15 men out of employment. 


OKLAHOMA 


Forgan, Okla.—L. P. Crouch is in charge 
of the elevator at the Forgan Mill, which re- 
opened recently. A new air dump has been 
installed at the mill, the interior painted and 
the office remodeled. 
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Bennington, Okla.—Sam Dawson has _ in- 
Stalled a feed mill which he opened for busi- 
ness this month. 

Afton, Okla.—A. W. Rush, of Tulsa, has 
bot the Afton Milling Co.’s plant, formerly 
owned by C. W. Livingston and until last 


spring operated by E. O. Johnson. Mr. Rush 
is now operating the plant. 
Bnid, Okla.—N. EH. Carpenter has been 


named general manager of the Enid office of 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., and takes 
over the management in a supervisory capac- 
ity of the terminal elevator here, erected by 
the Oklahoma Wheat Pool Elvtr. Corp., and 
194 country elevators operated thruout west- 
ern Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle. 

Cashion, Okla.—B. B. Hall, manager of the 
Farmers Exchange Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, was 
found dead at the elevator, Nov. 14, with a 
bullet wound in his temple. The acting 
coroner pronounced it suicide. Irregular- 
ities are said to have been found in the 
books. Hall, who was 47 years old, is sur- 
vived by his widow, six children and a step- 
child. 


Corn, Okla.—A 24 x 24-foot addition is 
being .erected to the west end of the flour 
mill building, to be used as a wareroom and 
office. Remodeling of the building has been 
going on for a number of weeks, bins hav- 
ing a capacity of several thousand bus. hav- 
ing been built and new machinery ordered 
which will increase the output 50 per cent. 
The mill has been operating day and night 
for several months. 

Wagoner, Okla.—RErnest Gaddis, an em- 
ploye of the Gilbert Grain Co. for several 
years, died Oct. 25, in a local hospital, from 
injuries sustained two days before when he 
went into the grain pit to oil the machinery, 
and either slipped or was careless in getting 
too near a drive shaft. His leather jacket 
caught on a projecting bolt of the shaft and 
wound around the shaft, swinging his body 
around many times. One foot was torn loose 
at the ankle and the other one sso badly 
mutilated it was necessary to amputate it, 
two ribs were torn loose from the spine and 
one wrist was broken. He was 382 years old 
and married. : 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Everett, Wash.—The Globe Feed Mills re- 
cently installed new machinery for the mix- 
ing of poultry and dairy feeds. 


Milton, Ore.—Bruce Shangle, manager of 
the Farmers Brokerage Co. and of the Mil- 
ton Grain Growers, will have charge of the 
80,000-bu. elevator erected at Milton this 
summer for the Farmers National Warehouse 
Corp. 


Freewater, Ore.—The Inland Grain Co., 
John Barnes and H. S. Murray proprietors, 
has moved to its new store building on Depot 
St., and its former location will be occupied 
by H. M. Saulsberry, who, with George H. 
Bryant, recently started a new company, as 
reported in the Oct. 14 Journals. 


Portland, Ore.—D. J. Collins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Portland operations 
of Albers Bros. Milling Co., succeeding Wil- 
liam Albers, who retired recently, as men- 
tioned in the Journals last number. Mr. 
Collins has occupied the positions of sales- 
man, Bellingham mill operator, Tacoma 
branch manager, director and vice-pres. in 
charge of sales, with headquarters in Seattle, 
with the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The feed and flour plant 
of Hoffer & Garman will be abandoned, it is 
reported, that firm having merged with the 
Kk. W. Custer Flour Mills Co., of Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., whose plant at that point will con- 
tinue production. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The firm of Heck & Co. 
was recently formed by three prominent hay 
men of this market, J. A. A. Geidel, Alfred 
Lawton, Jr., and D. V. Heck. Mr. Geidel is 
an experienced traffic man, Mr. Lawton was 
a partner of Hardman & -Lawton (now 
liquidating) for the past three years, and 
Mr. Heck was a member of Hardman & Heck 
in former years. 
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Goodville, Pa.—Aaron H. Weaver, whose 
grist mill near this town burned Oct. 30, con- 
templates rebuilding but is undecided when 
the work will be started. 


Mechanisburg, Pa—The E. W. Custer 
Flour Mills Co., of this city, and Hoffer & 
Garman, feed and flour, of Harrisburg, have 
been merged; the plant of the former will 
continue to manufacture the company’s prod- 
ucts, and the Harrisburg iplant will be dis- 
continued. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hudson, S. D.—Ole Iverson's old elevator 
has been sold to Charles Groth, farmer, who 
has had it moved to his farm. 


Dell Rapids, S. D.—The Farmers Grain 
Co.’s elevator has been sold under mortgage 
foreclosure proceedings to the Commercial 
Service Corp., as trustee. 


Platte, S. D.—The state banking depart- 
ment has bot the equipment and contents of 
the Charles Mix County Milling Co.’s plant, 
which was sold recently by the sheriff. The 
plant includes a 30,000-bu. elevator. 


SOUTHEAST 


Booneville, Miss.—A. F, Simmons and T. BE. 
Gordon, heading a feed company, contem- 
plate the construction of a feed mill at this 
point. 

Cedartown, Ga.—The old 
by A. G. West soon after 
burned on Nov. 12. 
Cedartown Iron Co. 


grist mill, built 
the Civil War, 
It was owned by the 


TENNESSEE 


Pulaski, Tenn.—The brick warehouse of 
W. N. Butler & Co. was destroyed by fire on 
Nov. 15. 


Sequatchie, Tenn.—A. E. Higginbotham, 
who operates a coal business, opened a feed 
mill this month. 


Nashville, Tenn.—J. C. Patterson, member 
of the grain brokerage firm of Patterson 
Bros., died during the second week of Novem- 
ber, after an illness of about eight weeks. 
Mr. Patterson, who was 60 years of age, had 
been connected with the grain trade of this 
city for more than 25 years. 


TEXAS 


Dallas, Tex.—W. lL. Patten 
porated; mills and gins. 


Co., incor- 


Farwell, Tex.—A new cleaner was recently 
installed by the Farmers Grain Co. 


Plainview, Tex.—FE. Q. Perry has bot the 
interest of E. N. Noble in the Noble Grain 
Co. 


Lockney, Tex.—Fire recently destroyed the 
T. L. Griffith Elvtr. and damaged the Floyd 
Elvtr. 

Amarillo, Tex.—On Dec. 1 the Grain Ex- 
change will start the testing of wheat for 
protein content with its recently purchased 
laboratory equipment. 


Graham, Tex.—Chas. EH. Hinson has opened 
anew wholesale and retail grain, feed, seed 
and flour business, to be known as the 
Charles E. Hinson Grain Co. 


Harlingen, Tex.—Valley Feed Mill, incor- 
porated; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators: 
J. F. and F. R. Plangman and Charles R. 
Mayfield. A sweet feed mill was constructed 
recently, as reported in the Sept. 23 Journals. 

Lubbock, Tex.—The Lubbock Grain & Feed 
Co., operating mills and gins, incorporated; 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators: W. W. 
Lamm, Mrs. Lelia D. Lamm and W. J. Black- 
burn. This company recently installed a 
corn meal milling plant. 

Ennis, Tex.—The two-story brick building 
owned by G. Noel and brother and used by 
the Chapman Milling Co., of Sherman, as a 
warehouse, was damaged by fire at 11 p. m., 


Oct. 29; damage to building $4,500; both 
building and stock were covered by insur- 
ance. 

Cross Plains, Wis.—Bowar Bros. have in- 


stalled a Dings Magnetic Separator. 

Cylon, Wis.—The Cylon Elvtr. Co.’s eleva- 
tor also Lester Frey’s feed mill both burned 
recently. 

Ashland, Wis.—Ashland Milling Co. will 
install an automatic magnetic separator in 
the near future. 

Milford, Wis.—E. W. Hooper has installed 
a spout-type automatic magnetic separator 
to protect his feed mill. 

River Falls, Wis.—Equity Co-Op. Elvtr. Co. 
has just installed an automatic magnetic 
separator ahead of its feed mill. 

Kilbourn, Wis.—The Kilbourn Co-Op. Ex- 
change is figuring on a new attrition mill to 
be equipped with an automatic magnetic 
separator. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for 
December has been determined by _ the 
finance com’ite of the Grain & Stock Ex- 
change at 54%% per annum. 


Independence, Wis.—Farmers Union Grain 
& Stock Co. (an old, established company), 
incorporated; capital stock, $6,000; incor- 
porators: M. Skroch, M. Craul and J. Wolfe. 


Forestville, Wis.—Charles Jenquardt opened 
his new feed grinding mill on Nov. 9, on 
which day he offered to grind six bags of 
grain free for every farmer who came to his 
opening. 

Janesville, Wis.—Mr,. Doty, of the firm of 
E. P. Doty, has been ill since last May and 
is not yet able to come to his place of busi- 
ness. Otto Lukas, his son-in-law, iS manag- 
ing the business. 


Delton, Wis.—Timme Bros. will install an 
automatiaq magnetic separator on their attri- 
tion mill. The mill is used principally to 
grind their own feeds and they feel that it 
is necessary to keep their feed free from 
ground metal. 


Bush Feed 
last three 


Sugar Bush, Wis.—The Sugar 
Mill, owned and operated for the 
years by W. H. Thurk, has been purchased 
by V. H. Dani, who will operate it under 
the name of the Sugar Bush Milling Co. Mr. 
Dani was formerly sales manager of the 
Cereal Mill Co., of Wausau, Wis., and was 
also in charge of the formula work for the 
G. i. Conkey Co., poultry feed manufac- 
turers. He plans to make ready mixed feed 
and will also do custom grinding. He con- 
templates installing some new equipment. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Cash and Futures 


Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. 


Export and Consignments 


FORT WORTH 


Is the Better Grain Market — Use It and Profit 


Try any of these Grain and Cotton Exchange Members: 


Transit Grain & Commission Co. 


Consignments, Brokerage 


Rosenbaum Grain Corp. 


Cash and Futures 
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WYOMING 


Riverton, Wyo.—The Farmers Exchange 
recently completed the construction of an 
elevator, giving it two at this point, the other 
house having been purchased from the Riv- 
erton Valley Grain Exchange after the fire 
of last year which destroyed its elevator. 


Track Scale a Feature of Kansas 
Elevator 

A track scale for weighing outbound ship- 
ments of grain is one of the features of the 
30,000 bu. studded and iron-clad elevator of 
D. E. Bondurant at Ness City, Kan. This 
is set in the side track that serves the ele- 
vator and its beam is on the workfloor, 
handy to the loading spout and the machin- 
ery of the plant. 

The elevator is 30x34 ft. on the ground, 41 
ft. high to the plate and surmounted by a 
14x34 ft. cupola, 22 ft. high. The house con- 
tains 10 bins, five of which are overhead. 
Attached to the elevator is a 20x24 ft. ware- 
house, 10 ft. high. This has a full basement. 
Adjoining the driveway side of the elevator 
is the two-room office, 12x24 ft. Nearby is a 
12x20 ft. dust house 10 ft. high. 

Machinery: Fast handling machinery is 
provided thruout the house to take care of 
the rush of harvest. The reinforced concrete 
pit is 26 ft. deep, setting the roller bearing 
boots at a point low enough to receive grain 
rapidly by gravity from the large double 
sink. In the driveway is a pneumatic truck 
lift and small grain drains thru a 6x8 ft. 
grate that keeps out much foreign matter. 
Inbound weighing is done over a 15 ton 
dump scale in the driveway with type regis- 
tering beam. 

Two legs loft the grain as rapidly as it can 
be dumped. Each of these has a 12 in. rub- 
ber covered belt carrying 11x7 in. Superior 
DP cups on 12 in. centers. Each is run by 
a 10 h.p. enclosed motor transmitting its 
power thru a universal head drive, and the 
head shafts turn on SKF anti-friction bear- 
ings. Eash leg can elevate 3,000 bus. per 
hour, which gives the house lofting capacity 
for 6,000 bus. per hour. 

Dust is largely eliminated thru two sucker 
cleaners at the heads of the legs, removing 
the dust and light chaff as the grain is lofted, 
discharging it into the dust house and keep- 
ing it from entering the bins. These ma- 
chines are run by 3 h.p. enclosed motors to 
which each is direct connected. 

A No, 32 Eureka Cleaner, driven by a 20 
h.p. enclosed motor thru a tex-rope drive, is 


B. E. Bondurants’ Blevator at Ness City, Kan. 
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provided for further processing of grain. 
Movement about the house is facilitated by 
an improved manlift. Chemical fire extin- 
guishers as well as water-barrels are placed 
at accessible points. The house was built 
by Chalmers & Borton. This elevator re- 
places the one that burned last fall. 


The Only Solution of the Railroad’s 
Pressing Problem 


The railway managements are confronted 
with conditions which must be squarely 
faced by both them and the employees. Com- 
petition of other carriers, regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
depression have so reduced the earnings of 
the railways that many of them are threat- 
ened with bankruptcy and the credit of the 
entire industry is in jeopardy. The plan of 
making a small advance in rates and pooling 
the revenues derived from it, which has been 
offered by the commission, would, if ac- 
cepted, do the railways very little good, and 
it is doubtful if there is any legal or practical 
way in which to carry it out. The only 
means available for solving the immediate 
pressing problem of the railroad industry is a 
reduction of wages.—Railway Age. 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

No. 24833.—Globe Grain & Milling Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Southern Pacific. 
Against rate of 59 cents per 100 pounds on 
whole wheat, from Mosquero, N. Mex., to 
Los Angeles as unjust and unreasonable, 
and due to alleged errors in billing. 

No. 24834.—The Buckeye Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, v. Illinois Central 
Railroad. Against rates on shipments of 
cottonseed from points in Louisiana to Jack- 
son, Miss., based on various combinations. 

No. 21654.—Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Findings in former report, 168 I. C. C. 
787, that the demurrage charges for the de- 
tention of cars containing grain at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., not shown to relate to interstate 
shipments, affirmed on further hearing. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 21655 and Related Cases.—Traffic 
Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road. On further hearing, shipments of 
sweet clover seed, in carloads, from points 
in South Dakota to Chicago, Ill, and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on which complainant is en- 
titled to reparation under the findings in 168 
I. C. C. 611, determined. 


Experiments to find a profitable commer- 
cial use for such farm by-products as straw, 
corn stalks, oat hulls, cotton seed hulls, etc., 
continue. A factory-sized laboratory will be 
located at Ames where experimenters from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, and Iowa State 
College, will co-operate in factory-scale ex- 
periments. Chemical products are what they 
will hunt. 


Insect Control in Grain Elevators 


At the meeting of the dust explosion 
hazards com’ite of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Ass’n at Washington, D. C., Oct. 20, it 
was felt that paragraph (b) Section 906, In- 
sect Control, should be eliminated from the 
grain elevator code, in view of the fact that 
the newly created com’ite on fumigation 
hazards should have jurisdiction over this 
question. 

The com’ite asked the subcom’ite to re- 
vise the present section to make it accord 
with the recommendations of the com’ite on 
fumigation hazards. 
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Switching tariffs in the Chicago district 
have been suspended from Nov. 10 to Dec. 
10, with a view to compromise by carriers 
and shippers. 

Peoria, Ill.—Water again has been turned 
into the Hennepin Canal to release several 
large barges loaded with grain before naviga- 
tion closes for the winter. 

Chicago, Ill—Lake grain rates have ad- 
vanced a cent a bushel the past week, ship- 
pers paying 2 cents on corn to Buffalo and 
2% cents on wheat from Duluth to Buffalo. 


All common carriers should be placed un- 
der the same control that regulates the rail- 
roads, according to Wm. B. Story, pres. of 
the Santa Fe. This includes trucks, buses, 
waterways and pipe lines. 

New York, N. Y.—Hearings announced by 
trunk lines covering stop-over privileges for 
partial unloading or to complete loading, for- 
merly scheduled to be held here Noy. 17, 
have been postponed to Dec. 15. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Tariffs, effective Dec. 3, 
name rates on blackstrap molasses in tank 
cars to this point of 22 cents from New York, 
23 cents from Philadelphia, and 23 cents 
from Baltimore. 

London, Eng.—The master of the Greek 
steamship Elissavet V was fined $250 each 
on three charges of carrying grain in between 
decks, not providing sufficient shifting 
boards and not carrying part of the cargo 
in bags. 

London, Eng.—The master of the Italian 
steamer Dignitas was fined $600 for carry- 
ing grain in bulk between decks, for carrying 
grain in No. 1 hold of which one-fourth 
should have been in bags, for not providing 
bulkheads longitudinally in the hold, and 
for loading too deep. 


Government regulation broke down in the 
emergency of the war and plunged the rail- 
ways into government operation. It, has 
broken down again in the emergency of the 
present depression. Probably the real ques- 
tion with which the nation is confronted is— 
more railroad freedom, or government own- 
ership? The answer will be the latter unless 
railway regulation is much less influenced in 
future than it has been during the last decade 
by government ownership views and the 
poisonous and stupefying political atmos- 
phere of Washington —Railway Age. 

The captain of one of the two boats that 
carried grain from Port Churchill thru Hud- 
son’s Bay states that the earliest date on 
which a vessel could pass thru the straits 
was Aug. 1 to 15 and a late date for the 
close of commercial navigation would be Oct. 
15. The owners of both vessels have ex- 
pressed a willingness to return next year 
for another cargo. The brief shipping sea- 
son of two months indicates the necessity 
of large storage space to keep the railroad 
in operation hauling grain from Oct. 15 to 
Aug. 1. 


Chicago, Ill—The joint hearings here by 
Examiners Mackley and Hall of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were adjourned 
Nov. 13 until some time in January. These 
hearings covered I. and S. 3634, grain and 
related articles from Kansas City, Mo., etc., to 
East Fort Madison, Ill., docket 15037, South- 
western Millers’ League and others against the 
Santa Fe and others (further hearing) ; docket 
24676, Minneapolis Traffic Association and 
others against Ann Arbor and others, and docket 
24725, Omaha Grain Exchange against the 
Ann Arbor and others. It is expected that 
others concerned will join in the complaints. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—FEffective Dec. 2 the C., 
B. & Q. R. R. will allow transit at Kansas 
City on grain from stations in Nebraska or 
Kansas on the Burlington, Rock Island, 
Katy or Frisco Railroads when the transit 
destination is a station in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, or British Columbia 
(via Billings, Mont.) to which joint thru 
rates are published in trans-continental 
freight bureau tariffs. When the rate from 
point of origin to Kansas City is 13 cents 
per cwt. or less, no charge will be made for 
transit. When the rate to Kansas City ex- 
ceeds 13 cents the maximum absorption of 
inbound rate will be 13 cents. No switch- 
ing charges at Kansas City will be absorbed. 


Meeting National Industrial Traffic 
League 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
held its 25th annual meeting at Chicago Nov. 
18 and 19 with about 300 members present. 

F. M. RENSHAW, chairman of the diver- 
sion and reconsignment conm7rite, reported 
that the carriers had submitted a new set of 
rules ignoring the recommendations of the 
League and inserting objectionable clauses. 
The meeting voted to adopt the com/ite’s 
recommendations to stand by the League’s 
original draft, but adopted a minor change 
made by the railroads in rule 1 which will 
read as follows: 

Transfers and waybills covering a car 
diverted or reconsigned under these rules 
also freight bills where the reconsignment 
charge is to be collected from the consignee, 
should bear separate notation stating where 
and when the diversion or reconsignment 


was effected, and what charges, if any were 
assessed. 


The whole matter, however, will have to 
go back to the carriers. As a matter of in- 
formation the convite called the members’ 
attention to an amendment to the diversion 
and reconsignment rules which was pub- 
lished and took effect on Oct. 15. Prior to 
that date, the grain transit tariffs of the car- 
riers contained a rule covering the reconsign- 
ment of grain and grain products from eleva- 
tors, mills and warehouses, which reads as 
follows: 

This is not intended to prevent the appli- 
cation of the same thru rate, reshipping rate 
or proportional rates, on carload shipments 
of grain, grain products, grain by-products 
and/or feed, which, after actual or construc- 
tive placement on track of elevators, mills 
or warehouses, are reconsigned or diverted 
under the conditions of this tariff, as would 
have governed had the shipment not been 
placed for unloading at the point of recon- 
signment or diversion, such consignment to 
be subject to a reconsignment charge of 
$6.30 per car. (The provision of Rule 4-b 
hereof will not apply.) 

Effective on October 15, this rule has been 
incorporated as Note 2 to Rules 12 and 14. 
Altho this is simply a transfer without 
change of a rule from the transit to the re- 
consignment tariffs, no advice was received 
by this com’ite, except through public an- 
nouncement, that the change was to be made. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting at New York Nov. 16 and 17 at the 
New Yorker Hotel. 

Herman Mueller, traffic director of the St. 
Paul Ass’n of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn., 
was elected pres.; Fred M. Renshaw, traffic 
commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo, N. Y., vice pres., and Roy W. Camp- 
bell, manager of the transportation depart- 
ment of Butler Paper Corporations, Chicago, 
Ill, treasurer. CC. T. Vandenover, Muinne- 
apolis, Minn., was among the nine regional 
vice presidents elected. Seventy-five direc- 
tors were elected, among them J. L. Bowlus, 
Milwaukee; G. S. Henderson, Baltimore, 
Md., and C. A. Lahey, Chicago. 


The corn husking champion of the 7 corn 
belt states is Orville Welch of Piatt County, 
Iil., who husked 31.37 bus. in 80 minutes at 
Grundy Center, Ia. 
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Digests of recent decisions by State and Fed:-ral Courts Involving rules, methods and prac- 
tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Fraud in Organization of Pool.—Member 
of organization committee of wheat growers’ 
association held estopped from setting up 
nonperformance of conditions precedent and 
fraud, notwithstanding lack of actual notice. 
—Kansas Wheat Growers Assn v. Windhorst. 
Supreme Court of Kansas. 292 Pac. 777. 

Bank Liable for Surrendering B/L With- 
out Collecting Draft—Shipper’s petition al- 
leging correspondent bank of collecting bank 
delivered B/L without collecting attached 
draft, in violation of instructions, stated cause 
of action against correspondent bank for 
wrongful conversion, entitling shipper to 
market value of shipment—Fourth & Central 
Trust Co. v. Aker Bros. Court of Appeals of 
Ohio. 177 N. E, 602. 


Personal Injury.—Where sacks in flour- 
mill fell from adjoining tier and injured la- 
borer, happening of accident alone was evi- 
dence of negligence of millowner. Evidence 
sustained finding of millowner’s negligence, 
where laborer’s iniury resulted from falling 
of heavy sacks piled under manager’s direc- 
tion.— Bakken v. State of North Dakota. Su- 
preme Court of North Dakota. 234 N. W. 513. 


Collecting Freight Charges.—Common car- 
rier may collect freight charges from con- 
signor or consignee, unless specially con- 
tracting to collect from one only. Carrier’s 
placing of shipment on consignee’s side track 
and crediting freight charges to consignee 
did not constitute special contract to collect 
charges from consignee only.—Central of 
Georgia Ry. Co. v. Brown. Court of Appeals 
of Georgia. 155 S. E. 787. 


Chattel Mortgages.—Purchaser of mort- 
gaged cotton seed from mortgagor acting as 
its agent was not relieved from liability be- 
cause agent was acting against principal’s 
interest. Even if agent was attempting to 
defraud, and did defraud, his principal, while 
defrauding mortgagees, the purchaser would 
still be liable for value of seed, in that re- 
corded mortgage was constructive notice of 
mortgagee’s lien thereon.—Little v. Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina. 153 SS. E. 462. 


No Cancellation Unless Consented to.— 
Buyer’s unanswered letter to seller held in- 
competent in seller's action for damages for 
breach of contract, being mere self-serving 
declaration. During course of negotiations 
between buyer and seller of onion sets for 
cancellation of sale contract, buyer wrote 
seller a letter stating, in substance, that for- 
mer was glad to learn that latter was going 
to cancel contract. Upon receipt of letter, 
seller took up matter of cancellation with 
buyer’s agent and refused to cancel contract. 
—Fred Dose v. Chas. H. Lilly Co. Supreme 
Court of Oregon. 286 Pac. 560. 


_ Written Contract Supersedes Oral Nego- 
tiations.—The execution of a contract in 
writing supersedes all the oral negotiations 
or stipulations concerning its terms and sub- 
ject-matter which preceded or accompanied 
the execution of the instrument, in the ab- 
sence of accident, fraud, or mistake of fact 
in its procurement, and any representation 
made prior to or contemporaneous with the 
execution of the written contract is inad- 
_.ssible to contradict, change, or add to the 
terms plainly incorporated into and made a 
part of the written contract—Wichita Flour 
Mills Co. v. Guymon Equity Exchange. Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma. 1 Pac. (2d) 657. 


Warehousemen.—Statute does not place 
upon warehouseman obligation to purchase 
any grain deposited with it under provisions 
of public warehouse law (Rev. Code 1919, 
§ 9754). Tender of all proper charges held 
condition precedent to right of action against 
warehouseman to recover grain deposited 
with it (Rev. Code 1919, § 9754).—New Aber- 
deen Equity Exchange v. Heller. Supreme Court 
of South Dakota. 237 N. W, 777. 


Officer of Corporation Liable as 
Partner 


The Lubbock Grain & Coal Co. being in a 
failing condition W. M. Pevehouse refused 
to sell feedstuffs to the operators, J. D. 
Quick and W. K. Dickinson, Sr., but on 
representations that the Yellow House Mills 
were a separate organization consented to 
a sale provided an individual check was given 
in payment. 

Quick gave his check for $268.79 and it 
was dishonored. 


The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas on 
Sept. 9, 1931, gave Pevehouse judgment 
holding that the ‘evidence showed that of- 
ficers and stockholders of undissolved cor- 
poration were conducting separate business 
under new name, making them liable as 
partners for purchase of feedstuff.’—41 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 635. 


Receivership of Farmers Elevator Co. 


The Gravelle Farmers Elevator Co. was 
organized under the laws of Washington, 
and in 1928 leased its warehouse to the 
Reardan Union Grain Co. 


On June 12, 1929, its assets consisted of 
the warehouse, valued at $4,500, cash on 
hand $2,066.86 and other items, the whole 
aggregating only $7,594.72. Against this 
were outstanding promissory notes amount- 
ing to $19,606. Some of these notes had 
been issued six years earlier and were barred 
by the lapse of time, but at a meeting of the 
directors June 12, 1929, a small payment was 
made on the notes to revive them. 

The Supreme Court of Washington on 
Sept. 2, 1931, held that this payment by the 
manager was unauthorized and could be re- 
covered by the receiver, because the manager 
knew or ought to have known that the com- 
pany was insolvent, and had been so for 
three years—2 Pac. Rep. (2d) 741. 


Farmers Would Have Farm Board 
Investigated 


The national Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union at its annual meeting at Des 
Moines, Ia., Nov. 18, adopted resolutions de- 
manding an inquiry into Farm Board opera- 
tions as follows: 


Investigation of Farm Board 


Whereas the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act has so far failed to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
passed; viz, the stabilization of markets and 
the raising of agriculture to economic parity 
with industry, therefore we demand of the 
incoming congress that it order an imme- 
diate and searching investigation of the 
Federal Farm Board and all its subsidiaries, 
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Buyer’s Neglect to Confirm Leaves 
Advantage With Seller 


Dannen Hay & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
plaintiff, v. Wm. Pollock Milling & Hlevator 
Co., Mexico, Mo., defendant, beiore Arwitra- 
tion Com’ite No. 5 of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Ass’n, composed of R. A. Jean- 
neret, F. A. Derby and Lester Stone. 

Jan. 30, 1931, the plaintiff sold the defend- 
ant one car of yellow ear corn. The trans- 
action was completed over the telephone. 
This conversation was between J. R. Harper 
representing the defendant and E. A. Gum- 
bert representing the plaintiff. 

It is alleged by Mr. Harper that he pur- 
chased one carload of good sound, dry, yel- 
low, well filled large eared corn. Et) is 
alleged by Mr. Gumbert that he sold the 
defendant one carload of dry yellow ear 
corn basis shipper’s affidavit of weights, 
Dannen’s grades. 

It is not for this Com’ite to say whether 
or not either of these parties has willfully 
misrepresented the telephone conversation, 
and it is, in fact, the belief of the Com/’ite 
that it is a matter of honest difference be- 
tween the parties. There is, therefore, left 
to the Com’ite only the developments fol- 
lowing the shipment of the car, upon which 
to reach a conclusion. 

The most pertinent and outstanding fact is 
that the car of corn after having been re- 
fused by the defendant was sold at 65 cents 
a bushel Mexico, Mo., which price is only 
2 cents a bushel less than the original sale 
price. The evidence discloses that the aver- 
age market price on shelled yellow corn in 
St. Louis was about 2 cents a bushel higher 
on the date of the resale than it was on the 
date of the original sale. It is a well known 
fact that distressed grain is invariably sold 
at a discount under its market value in order 
to effect a sale, and 4 cents a bushel is not 
an uncommon discount under such circum- 
stances. 

The evidence shows that the plaintiff con- 
firmed the sale of this car of corn in a man- 
ner which conforms with his statement of 
the terms of sale. It discloses the further 
fact that the defendant’s only written con- 
firmation of sale is a letter written by J. R. 
Harper under date of Jan. 30, stating that 
they wanted the car of corn purchased on 
that date for C. B. & Q. billing to come 
to Mexico, Mo. It is evident, therefore, that 
the plaintiff followed custom in confirming 
his sale under the terms understood by him 
on the telephone and that the defendant was 
negligent in not having confirmed the 
transaction in the terms of his understand- 
ing on the telephone. It follows, therefore, 
that the Com’ite must accept plaintiff’s ver- 
sion of the matter, particularly, in view of the 
fact that the resale of the corn is evidence 
in itself that the corn could not have been 
of inferior quality. 

We, therefore, find for the plaintiff in the 
amount of $67.24 and assess costs of arbi- 
tration against the defendant. 


Small Farm Trade Center Declines 


The small farm trade center which has 
played such an important part in American 
rural life is on the decline. These small cen- 
ters, consisting of one or two general stores 
and perhaps a small manufacturing estab- 
lishment, a cream station, or an automobile 
service agency, have been growing steadily 
fewer in number during the last 25 years. 

A recent study made by C. E. Lively, of 
the Department of Rural Economics at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, reveals that there 
were more than 1800 small trade centers 
with from one to four business establish- 
ments in Ohio in 1905; today the number 
is less than 1100. Only six per cent of 
those centers existing in 1905 grew to pos- 
sess five or more business establishments. 
Forty-three out of every 100 disappeared as 
trade centers, and not many new ones 
sprang up to take their places. The decline 
was greatest in the southeastern hill section 
of the State, and least in the northwestern 
part. 


This decline of small trade centers may be 
regarded as a result of (1) the growth of 
motor car transportation, and (2) the grow- 
ing disposition of farm people to patronize 
larger trade centers where a greater variety 
and a more attractive selection of goods and 
services are available. 
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Opportunity and Mill Feed Futures 


From address by C. B. RADER before Ohio 
Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers Ass’n at 
Columbus, O. 


The opportunity offered at St. Louis to 
hedge purchases and/or sales of mill feeds 
in a successful liquid futures market is an 
opportunity that successful and_ efficient 
handlers of mill feeds have clearly recog- 
nized because years of hard work and ex- 
perience put them in a position to visualize 
the value of protection against fluctuating 
and hazardous cash markets. In the past 
few months when mill feed prices were re- 
acting to the general economic recession, 
many feed handlers took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the mill feed futures 
market. It was not luck that directed their 
attention to this protection, but good busi- 
ness sense that led them out of their difficul- 
ties into an opportunity that provided a bul- 
wark of refuge against the losses that were 
coming to those who failed to fortify them- 
selves against price uncertainty. They trans- 
ferred the load from the shoulders of their 
Own business to the strong back of this 
hale and hearty youngster, the mill feed 
futures market, which has so often proved 
that it could carry the load without trem- 
bling muscles or weakening confidence. 


Unsolicited testimonials by users of these 
future contracts tell us that there is a great 
sense of security in having another loose 
end of their business tied up. We are told 
by several that the use of the mill feed 
futures market was the means of keeping 
them out of the “red’ on this year’s opera- 
tions. Others tell us that great losses were 
averted by using the opportunity offered in 
the contracts, but probably the best example 
of lost opportunity is the statement of a 
prominent man in the trade, who said that 
several months ago a conference was held 
in his office by his associates; the subject 
was whether or not to use the St. Louis mill 
feed futures market. The decision was “no,” 
and he said it cost them about $30,000; that 
is to say, they could have minimized their 
loss thru the protection offered by the 
futures contracts. 


The price of feeds is woven into the gen- 
eral economic price structure; that is to say, 
feed prices are influenced by the general 
merchandise structure. If we have a low or 
high swing in merchandise price we can ex- 
pect to have a reflection in mill feed price, 
except in times of cover or under production 
of feeds. So, as the general price structure 
improves, we can expect mill feed prices to 
travel in the same company, and the dealer 
who, after analysis, believes that an im- 
proved general condition will create a de- 
mand for feeds, and that mill feed prices 
are a bargain, can take advantage of the 
opportunity offered in the future market and 
purchase his supplies in deferred months, 
take delivery, and realize a safe profit on 
the transaction. As an illustration, most 
dealers are familiar with local conditions 
and know generally what demands may be 
made upon them for mill feeds months hence. 


Buying—Tlhe wise dealer should know the 
condition of his customers’ stocks, what he 
igs apt to need, and then base his purchases 
accordingly; so, if the dealer finds that about 
four or five months hence he will need one 
or more carloads of feed, but is fearful that 
the price may be too high at that time, and 
feels that now is the time to buy but is 
reluctant on account of the hazards of stor- 
age or the lack of space, or does not want 


to pay interest on the money tied up in 
stock, he can purchase in the St. Louis 
futures market the quantity and delivery 


month he desires at the present low price, 
carry it along until the delivery month, then 
take delivery by closing out his future con- 
tract, thus avoiding the cost of storage, in- 
terest, and storage hazards. If the market 
declines after his future purchase, he can 
at the first evidence of price weakening, sell 
back his future contract, procuring price 
protection at a small cost. 


Selling.—On the other hand, if a dealer is 
carrying a stock that can not be moved and 
prices are declining, he can sell it in the 
futures market, make delivery in the con- 
tract month, or buy back his sale, and mer- 
chandise the cost for whatever he can get, 
thereby protecting himself against large 
losses. 


Dependable Grades on Future Delivery. 
The purchase of a quantity of mill feeds in 
the futures market guarantees delivery if 
desired of mill feeds strictly up to the 
standards of the Feed Control Officials of 
the United States, as our definitions of mill 
feeds are those of the Feed Control Officials 
Association; all feeds delivered on contract 
are inspected by an experienced, competent 
inspector, and they must conform to the 
standards. The rules governing trading and 
grading of feeds are simple, and were framed 
almost identical to reflect the usages and 
practices of cash customs. 


The unit of trade was established at 100 
tons; lesser quantities in multiples of 25 
tons are considered as job lots. The com- 
mission charge is 20c per ton per round 
trade; the same is applicable to jobs. The 
contracts are “standard wheat bran,” “stand- 
ard wheat middlings,”’ and/or “brown shorts,” 
“grey wheat shorts” and/or “flour mid- 
dlings.” Each calendar month is considered 
a trading month but in no case is a future 
contract made for a period longer than six 
months. The trades are cleared thru the 
St. Louis Grain Clearing Company; in fact 


the trading in these contracts is almost 
identical with the practices that apply in 
connecticn with future trading in grains. 


The market, of course, is primarily a hedging 
market, and practically all of the trading is 
for hedging purposes. However, deliveries 
are provided for, and when deliveries are 
made they must be accompanied by a Mer- 
chants Exchange certificate of analysis. This 
is done for the reason that there must be 
some place where the seller’s responsibility 
ceases and the buyer’s begins. Therefore, 
when the purchaser takes delivery of mill 
feeds on a contract at St. Louis he is certain 
that the commodity in the car is just what 
the certificate calls for. The grades of de- 
livery are identical with those of the Asso- 
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ciation of Feed Control Officials of the United 
States; so that in taking delivery on futures 
contracts the same identical standards are 
used as if a cash contract is made. 

Since the establishment of this market 
there has been a steady increase in the 
volume of trading. Orders are being ex- 
ecuted from practically all sections of the 
United States and inquiry has been received 
from several traders in Europe, because the 
service that the market performs has been 
widely talked of: and many of its enthusi- 
astic users speak of it as one of the most 
useful agents that the trade has acquired 
in many years. 


We invite you to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered in these contracts. We 
believe you will find that to use them will 
be advantageous to your business. We need 
the support of the trade to further build 
up the scope of activity. It has been very 
gratifying to those at St. Louis to point 
with pride to probably one of the few things 
that has steadily gone forward in these dis- 
tressing times. Here is an activity that many 
said would be a failure, especially so with 
the downward price trends and a weakening 
of public confidence. We were told that it 
was folly to attempt such a move; but not- 

[Continued on page 606] 


The first Randolph Grain Drier 


was put into operation. 


-- And Today 


Randolph is the selected Grain 
Drying Equipment for elevators 
and mills throughout the United 
States and Foreign Countries. 


Engineers of large elevators and mills— 
men who keep in touch with all modern 


developments—who are 


constantly 


in- 


vestigating improved methods—were among 


the first to prove the value 


insurance against losses in business. 
Randolph, they made the most 
investigations of its 


economy and _ its 
tion. 


efficiency of 


The Original Randolph Prin- 
ciple of Direct Heat Drying 
Is Fully Protected by Patents. 


practicability, 
opera- 


of the 
Randolph Grain Drier as an additional 
But— 
before they became regular users of the 
rigid 


its 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you our catalogue 


giving complete 


information on the 


Randolph Grain 


Drier and how this Drier was originally developed to 
meet every requirement for handling all kinds of grain, 
seeds and beans. 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Nashville, Tenn.—Joe Werthan has been 
made pres. of the Werthan Bag Corp., suc- 
ceeding the late Morris Werthan. His place 
as treas. is taken by Albert Werthan. 


North Platte, Neb.—In the last month the 
general conditions have been much _ better 
over Western Nebraska and Colorado. By 
the first of the year I think we will be able 
to see much improvement.—W. H. Cramer 
Const. Co. 

Des Moines, Ia—We have just completed 
installation of one of the new 20-ton No- 
Twist Motor Truck Scales for the Farmers 
Co-operative Co. at Ottawa, Kan., which in- 
quiry originated from our advertisement in 
the Grain & Feed Journals.—R. Buhrmaster, 
Gaston Scale Co. 

We have the productive capacity, the raw 
materials and the capital necessary for 
profitable business. Only the demand is 
lacking. It is the function of advertising to 
create the demand. More emphasis is re- 
quired on that essential fact. The economic 
benefit of balanced consumption within the 
means of the purchaser is not fully under- 
stood. Better publicity is the answer.— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Lewis Taylor Robin- 
son, engineer in charge of the general engi- 
neering laboratory of the General Electric 
Co., died suddenly from a heart attack at his 
home Noy. 3. Dr. Robinson was a veteran 
electrical technician, one of the widest 
known electrical engineers in the profession, 
and for 12 years the head of one of the prin- 
cipal laboratories of General Electric, in 
many respects second only to the great re- 
search laboratory. 

Chicago, Ill—The com/’ite appointed to 
receive deposits of the capital stock, pre- 
ferred and common, of Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., for the purpose of merging 
with Dodge Mfg. Corp., at a meeting held 
Oct. 19, 1931, resolved that it was not to 
the interest of the stockholders of Foote 
Bros. Gear & Machine Co., to proceed with 
consummation of the plan and voted unani- 
mously to abandon the same.—J. F. Gris- 
wold, Pres., Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 

Gy 


Schenectady, N. Y.—The General Electric 
Co. has announced a new motor starting 
switch designated CR-1062-C2 for use with 
general purpose motors. The switch is of 
the three pole type with double break silver 
“umbrella” shape contacts of strong con- 
struction. The operating mechanism has a 
snap action and trips free on overloads. If 
an overload operates to trip the switch, all 
three poles will open it. The switch also 
protects the motor against single phasing. 
The mechanism within the switch is positive 
so that vibration will not cause the switch 
to trip. 


Eleven companies have merged with the 
Goshen Lightning Rod Co. to form what 
will be known as the West-Dodd Lightning 
Rod Co. Main factory and headquarters 
will be at Goshen, Iind., with branch offices 
at St. Louis and Harrisburg, Penn. Included 
in the merger are the Goshen Lightning Rod 
Co. and Cripe Lightning Rod Co., both of 
Goshen; Hawkeye Lightning Rod Co. and 
Burnett & Co., of Cedar Rapids; Dodd- 
Struthers, St. Louis Lightning Rod Co., Mil- 
ler Lightning Rod Co., Shinn Mfg. Co., and 
Reyburn, Hunter, Foy & Co., all of St. 
Louis; Des Moines Lightning Rod Co. and 
Electra Lightning Rod Co., both of Chi- 
cago. It is claimed that these companies 
have been producing 90% of all rods manu- 
factured in this country. 


Kansas City, Mo—The U. S. District 
Court on Sept. 3 dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction the suit brot by the Ironite Co. 
against the Guarantee Waterproofing Co. 
for trade-mark infringement. Defendant 
purchased the finely ground iron from the 
Truscon Laboratories of Detroit, and the 
packages had thereon the words “Truscon” 
and “Ironite,” stenciled by the Truscon Co. 
The court held that the patent was not upon 
the composition but upon the process of ap- 
plication; and, as defendant had not used the 
trade-mark by applying it himself to the 
merchandise, he was not guilty of imfringe- 
ment.—52 Fed. Rep. (2d) 288. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Adoption of the un- 
employment relief plan of the General Electric 
Co. was voted by 97 per cent of those bal- 
loting. The plan provides for rotation of 
available work and other means by which 
hourly-rated and piece work employes on 
the payroll Nov. 1 may be assured of re- 
ceiving, during the following six months, 
not less than the equivalent of one-half of 
their average full-time weekly earnings up 
to an average of $15 per week, and their 
actual earnings in case the latter amount 
to more than $15 per week. The unemploy- 
ment emergency fund of the company, to 
which those employes earning 50 per cent 
or more of their average full-time earnings 
(including all office, administrative and 
executive employes and officials of the com- 
pany) now contribute one per cent of their 
earnings was augmented after Nov. 1 by in- 
creasing this contribution to two per cent, 
the company contributing an equal amount. 


Opportunity and Mill Feed Futures 


[Continued from page 605] 
withstanding all of these adverse criticisms 
the market was born, it prospered, and 
grew, until today it has the same place in 
the milling and feed trade that the grain 
futures market has in the grain trade. 
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Elevator Head Drive With Backstop 


Backstops have come to be recognized as 
indispensable in elevator head drives for the 
elimination of choke-uns that cause loss of 
time and a fire hazard. Fortunately the in- 
clusion of a backstop in the drive causes no 
loss of power, the centrifugal force keeping 
the backstop out of action while the head 
pulley is running. 

The electric motors now used in up-to-date 
elevators operate most efficiently at high 
speeds, while the elevator head shaft must 
run at a comparatively slow speed to dis- 
charge the buckets. The necessary speed re- 
duction can be accomplished efficiently by 
using both a V-rope drive and a gear, it be- 
ing easy to incorporate the backstop in the 
gear casing. 

The advantages of the V-rope drive are 
that various speeds of the head shaft may be 
obtained by simply changing size of motor 
sheave. This drive consists of only two 
sheaves and a set of endless belts that re- 
quire no_ splicing. Their wedging grip 
makes unnecessary any idlers or belt weights. 
Where the several belts run parallel one 
broken belt does not stop the operation of 
the machienry. The short centers save space. 
The V-rope drives start without jerking, 
pick up speed smoothly and run evenly, hav- 
ing capacity to absorb shocks. Their silent 
operation is a mute testimonial to their ef- 
ficiency. 

The gears are inclosed and run in a bath 
of oil. The gears have two large double 
rows of ball bearings, one at each side of 
the gear. The casing needs to be filled but 
once a season with a good grade of heavy 
motor oil. The pinion and its shaft are ac- 
curately machined from one piece of special 
carbon steel. 

The backstop has really only two parts: A 
ratchet wheel bolted to the gear housing, 


Elevator Head Drive with Backstop. 
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and a ring keyed to the pinion shaft, inclos- 
ing four pawls that engage the heavy teeth 
on the ratchet wheel should the power hap- 
pen to be shut off, stopping the backward 
motion of the head pulley. ‘the entire back- 
stop may be removed in a few minutes with- 
out affecting the operation of the head drive. 
This combined elevator head drive and back- 
stop is manufactured by the Great Western 
Mfg. Co., who will supply additional infor- 
mation upon application. 


New Calendars 


Norfolk & Western Railway has sent in 
the first of the calendars for 1932, a large 
size, blue and white calendar, with legible 
lettering and numbering, that gives the pre- 
ceding, current and following months on 
each sheet, likewise the long-distance 
weather forecasts, and the changes of the 
moon. 


Guy Fike Solves Storage Problem 
With Tank Farm 


Presented with the problem of finding 
storage space for the wheat of his patrons, 
and seeking a way out that would be of 
profit to the elevator, Guy Fike at Edson, 
Kan., made use of vacant property near his 
elevator. 


On this property he erected 72 Columbian 
Red Top steel grain bins, arranging them 
in rows with space between for driving a 
truck or wagon. These bins are made of 
galvanized steel, heavily corrugated and 
swedged for strength, 24 gauge metal being 
used on the bottom and in the walls, and 26 
gauge in the roof. They are provided with 
vents, and with hasps and keepers which 
permit locking them securely against pil- 
ferage. 


Each tank has capacity for 1,000 bus. of 


72 Steel Storage Tanks Beside Guy Fike’s Elevator at Edson, Kan. 
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wheat. Mr. Fike rents them to his patrons 
at $10 per month. They cost him approxi- 
mately $120 each, so that, assuming all are 
kept busy, the capital investment is returned 
in one year. When a bin is empty and no 
renter appears, Mr. Fike fills it with his 
own grain and keps it employed. 

This is an answer to quickly erected stor- 
age facilities that also eliminates many of 
the troubles that come with storing, in the 
customary fashion. The bins are rented to 
the farmers. The farmers do their own stor- 
ing at a figure a little lower than the regular 
terminal rates. When they elect to ship 
it is their own grain that moves. If they 
wish to take grain back to the farm, their 
own grain is available. If they want loans 
on grain it is unnecessary for them to go to 
the elevator for an advance, as they have 
the grain to put up as collateral at the 
bank. 

At the same time Mr. Fike has no re- 
sponsibilities to assume for the grain other 
than those that naturally fall to the lot of a 
landlord. 


Farm Board Extends Credit to 
Foreigners 


The Farm Board, peddling wheat the tax- 
payers of the United States bought and 
carry, can afford to offer credit that Canada - 
and Russia and Argentina cannot meet, 
terms that the wheat traders of the United 
States cannot meet. What does the Farm 
Board care for money? It draws from the 
Federal treasury what it wishes and spends 
it as it pleases. Difference between outgo 
and income means nothing to the Board; let 
the taxpayers sweat to make up the loss.— 


New York Sun. 


I am with you in your fight to get the 
government out of the grain business.—Carl 
Cassidy, Frederick, Okla. 
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HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER AND COOLER—1000 Bushels Hourly 


CoNTINENTAL ELEVATOR, operated by Continental Elevator Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


Eagle Elevator 


Operated by Vanderslice-Lynds Co. 


KANSAS CITY 1931 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


Continental Elevator 


Operated by Continental Elevator Co. 


KANSAS CITY 1931 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER 


Rock Island Terminal Elevators operated 
by Simonds Shields Lonsdale Grain Co. 


The Satisfaction and Service Given by Hess Driers 
Has Always Been the Source of Our Business 


WRITE US 


Hess WARMING & VENTILATING Co. 


Hess Driers Are Patented. 


We Do Not Infringe Patents of Others. 
We Guarantee This. 


1211 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Hess Drier Co. oF CANADA, LTp. 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Kansas City, Mo—Nov. 28 is the date of 
the Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n fall meeting 
at the Baltimore Hotel here. 

Gallatin, Tenn—Gallatin Lespedeza Seed 
Cleaning Co., Inc., has been incorporated by 
F. W. Gillespie, J. D. Harsh and William H. 
McLean, and capitalized at $5,000. 

Ripon, Wis.—Approximately 700 samples 
were exhibited by 163 Wisconsin seed grow- 
ers, at the 1931 Wisconsin State Grain 
Show, just closed. Six of the 13 places were 
won by H. J. Draheim, Gotham. 

North Powder, Ore.—145 tons of alfalfa 
hay was put up by W. O. Christensen from 
a 30 acre field this year, because he had ap- 
plied sulfur to the land. Yields were nearly 
5 tons per acre in 2 cuttings. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Richard S. Orr, manager 
of Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., is reported to 
be rapidly recovering from an operation for 
appendicitis, performed on Oct. 27. His 
friends will be glad to see him back on the 
job. 

Cincinnati, O.—Fire destroyed the retail 
store and office of J. M. McCullough’s Sons 
Co. on Oct. 31. A temporary location has 
been set up until rebuilding can be done. 
The company’s warehouse, where most of 
the stock is carried, was undamaged. In- 
surance covered the loss. 

Chicago, Ill.—Judge Jarecki in the County 
Court here, adjudged Charles J. McRoberts, 
Lakeland, Fla., insane on Nov. 12, and com- 
mitted him to the state hospital at Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Mr. McRoberts, who had identified 
himself as manager of a feed plant, is re- 
ported to have scattered $50 bills from an 
air plane enroute from Indianapolis to Chi- 
cago. 

Centerville, S. D.—A. J. Wimple, 80, na- 
tionally famous for his development of 
“Wimple’s Yellow Dent” corn, grown gen- 
erously and well liked thruout the corn rais- 
ing country, died at his home here on Novy. 
16, following complications from a stroke of 
paralysis suffered some weeks ago. He was 
born in New York state, moved to South 
Dakota in 1869, and began his experiments 
in developing corn varieties in 1904. 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CONCORDIA, KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., field seed merchants, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Seed Co., seed merchants, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Courteen Seed Co., field seeds, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Capital Fuel & Feed Co., hay, alf., Berm., sor. seeds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Corneli Seed Co., field seed merchants, 
Mangelsdorf & Bros,, Ed. F., wholesale fleld seeds, 


SEDGWICK, KAN. 
Sedgwick Alfalfa Mills, field seed merchants, 


Bismarck, N. D.—North Dakota farmers 
are being urged to select suitable seed corn 
from the last crop for the 1932 planting, 
since no over supply is likely. Farmers in 
favored sections will find a suitable market 
for it within the state, according to authori- 
ties at the State Experiment Station. 

Thief River Falls, Minn.— Clearwater 
county alfalfa seed growers have registered 
protest against the ruling of former Com- 
missioner of Agriculture N. J. Holmberg 
prohibiting sale of Grimm alfalfa seed in the 
state that was not state sealed and inspected 
to meet the provisions of the Pure Seed Act, 
as amended by the 1931 legislature. En- 
forcement of the ruling is asked deferred; 
it has been inoperative to date. Repeal of 
the law is anticipated. 


Reducing Costs Before Crop 
Improvement Ass’n 


“How Can the Cost of Production be Re- 
duced and Quality Maintained?” will be the 
major problem for discussion by the annual 
meeting of the International Crop Improve- 
ment Ass’n, which will be held this year at 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 2, 3 and 
4. This discussion will come before the 
open session at 2 p. m. on the 3rd. Agron- 
omists, seedsmen, farmers, and representa- 
tives of experiment stations will take part in 
search for the answer. 

The Ass’n’s annual banquet will be held at 
the same place at 6:30 p. m. Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 2. This is one of the special 
features of the meeting, where many ques- 
tions covering seed production will be answered. 


Reduction in Alfalfa Seed Require- 
ments Sought 


A movement for standardizing the grades 
of alfalfa seed by reducing present require- 
ments is understood to have started in the 
seed trade, and is being looked upon with 
favor or disfavor according to the quality 
of the seed grown in a locality. 

The extra No. 1 class, now known as 
fancy, would change the*purity from 99.5 to 
99.25%. The old requirements allow 9 
sweet clover seeds to a lb. of alfalfa seed, 
while the new would allow 90 such seeds. 
Noxious weeds would not be tolerated at all 
under the old standard, but under the pro- 
posed new classification 9 of these seeds 
would be allowed, providing they are mus- 
tard or fanweed. ‘The discoloration would 
be lowered from 5 to 8%. 

Corresponding reductions are made in the 
other grades. The second grade would be 
known as choice in place of No. 1 and is 
now labeled with a white tag instead of a 
red tag. The sample grade would retain the 
same yellow tag. 


Bear raids on the wheat market last sum- 
mer are to be investigated by the Senate 
Comite on Agriculture, which was asked by 
Senator Wheeler of Montana to make the 
inquiry at its session Nov. 24. 
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Knapweed in Iowa 


Knapweed, a plant that grows profusely, 
and somewhat resembles the Russian thistle, 
prevalent in southern Europe, but hereto- 
fore unknown in this country, was discovered 
on a farm near Akron, Sioux county, Iowa, 
this summer. 

Dr. A. L. Bakke, plant physiologist at the 
Iowa State College, Ames, is given credit 
for its discovery. 2 

The next problem is to get rid of it. 


New Grain Sorghum Harvested with 
Combine 


Wheatland Combine Grain Sorghum is the 
name of a new variety of grain sorghums 
developed by the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion and grown on Kansas farms for the 
first time this summer. Sixty-nine farmers 
in 31 counties have rown Wheatland this 
summer. 

This variety was specially developed for 
the benefit of farmers who wish to harvest 
their feed crop with a combine. Farms on 
which it has been grown have been show 
places for interested folks during the sum- 
mer, and the fields were inspected by mem- 
bers of the Experiment station staff so the 
seed could be approved for distribution. 


Safflower Planting Is Urged 


Experiments with safflower seed at the 
Model Farms in South Sioux City, Neb., has 
acclimated this Oriental crop for production 
in the. United States, according to S. T. 
Sherry, who has conducted the work. 


Safflower, it is expected, can be grown 
year after year on the same ground with- 
out depleting the soil. 


Objection to the seed has been the lack 
of a market. Reports from.the Department 
of Agriculture indicate its oil is nearly equal 
to linseed oil for drying and painting and a 
search for a market has been conducted 
among American paint manufacturers, who 
are showing interest. : 

Extensive cultivation of the crop will re- 
duce the acreage devoted to unprofitable 


small grains and supply the domestic paint 
market with an oil that will replace present 
imports. 


LOUISVILLE SEED Co. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
All varieties CLOVER, FIELD and GRASS 
SEED, SOY BEANS and COW PEAS 
226 No. 15th St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Long Dist. Phone 6727-6728 


CORNEL 


CORNELISEED CO. 


KEYSTONE 
ese FIELD SEEDS 
TESTED BUYERS & SELLERS 


SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Sudan Grass Makes Good Emergency 
Forage 


Grain dealers and seedsmen, interested in 
the distribution of sudan grass seed, will 
want to read the following testimonial from 
an Ohio Experiment Farm, and some will 
want to use it in their advertising. 


Sudan grass has proven to be an excep- 
tionally valuable summer pasture for dairy 
cows at the Hamilton County Experiment 
Farm. It makes its greatest growth in 
July and August, thus furnishing excellent 
pasture during that critical period after 
bluegrass has passed its prime and before 
fall sweet clover is ready. During the 
most unusual season of 1930 it met suc- 
cessfully the stiffest test that could be put 
to an emergency pasture crop. At the time 
of sowing the seed early in June the soil 
already was so dry that it seemed impos- 
sible for the seed even to germinate. A 
fair stand resulted, however, and, although 
the rainfall for the next six weeks totaled 
only 1.42 inches, the sudan grass was over 
18 inches high on July 28 when the dairy 
herd was turned in. 


The drouth was practically unbroken all 
summer but, nevertheless, 22 head of Jersey 
cows pastured part time on five acres of 
sudan grass and kept up their milk flow 
throughout the summer without loss other 
than that due to advancing lactation. With 
such a small acreage, sO many cows, and 
such dry weather, it was necessary to sup- 
plement with other roughages but this did 
not detract from the glory of the sudan. 

The previous year with normal rainfall 
the growth was more rapid and greater in 
total. The method followed is to sow 30 
lbs. of seed per acre in well prepared soil 
soon after June 1. With normal conditions 
the plants will be from 18 to 24 inches high 
in four to six weeks and will furnish con- 
tinued grazing until frosted. After frost 
it is unsafe for pasture purposes. 


Spartan Barley Finding Enthusiasts 


Spartan barley, a two-row variety with 
large plump berries, developed by the Mich- 
igan State College and now grown on many 
farms over the state, is finding ready sale 
because of superior malting ability. 


The weight per bu. and weight of in- 
dividual berries is greater in this variety 
than in the ordinary 6-row varieties. This 
year, with unfavorable weather conditions, 
the ordinary barleys averaged per bu. 
weights of 44 to 45 lbs., while Spartan av- 
eraged 48. This variety is smooth-awned, 
has a stiff straw, and yields well. 


Michigan grain dealers are a little better 
blessed with a demand for malting barley 
than are most other states. The last Mich- 
igan legislature legalized the manufacture 
and sale of “wort” which is regular, old- 
fashionea beer up to and including the last 
step beture the product becomes intoxicat- 
ing. This was done because it was being 
manufactured anyway and the Michigan 
politicians decided to face the issue and af- 
fix a tax before it was run to the hidden- 
away dixtilleries for the final step in manu- 
facture. A great number of “wort” brew- 
eries may be found legally operating in 
Detroit alone. 

The Michigan legislature, the only one to 
pass the measure which came before a num- 
ber of other state bodies, is looked upon 
by Michigan farmers with more than or- 
dinary tolerance, not simply because it had 
the good political sense to honestly face an 
issue and do the right thing about it, but 
because it opened up a premium market 
for good barley. 


Oklahoma farm leaders are poorly pleased 
with Gov. Alfalfa Bill’s suggestion for cur- 
tailing and regulating cotton and wheat acre- 
age. They contend it would simply shift 


_ territory on present production, the curtailed 


wheat acreage going into cotton, and the 
curtailed cotton acreage being put to wheat. 


Many Soybean Varieties 


Soybeans are so low in price that the farm- 
ers are losing interest almost as fast as they 
gained it. Production is expected to be 33% 
greater this season than a year ago. The 
market on oil, used extensively in the paint 
industry, and on meal, which is a good high 
protein feeding supplement, coming in com- 
petition with other products used for the 
same purposes, has suffered sadly. 


Under these conditions it looks like the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture would want 
to keep quiet about the great number of va- 
rieties of soybeans, over 2,000 of them, com- 
prising the largest collection of its kind in 
the world, being harvested this fall at the 
Arlington, Va., experiment farm. These 
were collected by W. J. Morse, who spent 
two years in studying and collecting them 
from as many points as could be located in- 
cluding Japan, China, Manchuria, and Ko- 
rea, the primary homes of the plant. 

Seed from these countless varieties will be 
sent to the various state experiment stations 
in the spring for planting and further test- 
ing. About 30 varieties are already common- 
ly grown in this country. Will the additional 
varieties do more than lead to confusion, and 
mixtures to trouble the buyer and processor? 


Seed Experiment Results 


Seed purchases should be made with due 
regard to seed origin, according to Vermont 
Station Bulletin 322, which surveys 15 years 
of seed inspection work in the state. 

Banner, Victory, Alaska, O. A. C. 3, O. A. 
C. 72, O. A. C. 144, Abundance and Gold 
Rain are included in the varieties of oats ac- 
cepted for registration in Canada by the 
Canadian Seed Growers Ass’n. They are de- 
scribed and illustrated in Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 147. 


Sudan grass is looked upon with favor by 
the Michigan Experiment Station. Its Quar- 
terly Bulletin No. 13 makes comparisons of 
emergency pasture crops under drought con- 
ditions on Bellfontaine sandy loam, near Au- 
gusta, where, in 1929, it furnished sheep 
twice as much pasturage as rape. The car- 
rying capacity of Sudan is given as nearly 
one cow per acre for July, August, and part 
of September. 


Barley probably could replace much of the 
oats now growing in South Dakota, accord- 
ing to South Dakota Station Bulletin No. 
256, which gives the characteristics and 
merits of varieties tested at the station and 
its sub-stations over an extended period. The 
tests indicated April 15 as the best seed- 
ing date, and per acre seed requirements of 
6 pecks in eastern parts of the state, 5 in 
the central, and 4 in the western. Odessa 
led the varieties in eastern sections. This 
was matched by Manchuria and Oderbrucker 
in central regions. Odessa and White Smyr- 
na x Svanhals were good in north-central 
regions. Gatami, Ace and White Smyrna 
did well in far western sections. 


Hardigan alfalfa, superior to other strains 
in winter hardiness, yielding ability, flower 
production and uniformity of growth, and 
Grimm, second in yield and hardiness, are 
considered the most popular variegated al- 
falfas and most dependable for Michigan 
conditions, according to Michigan Station 
Special Bulletin No. 211. Northern and high 
altitude common strains, including LeBeau 
and those from Michigan, Montana, Kansas, 
Utah, and Idaho, and Dakota common, were 


among the better common alfalfas. Arizona 
common, Hairy Peruvian, South African, 
and alfalfa seed from Argentina did not 


prove suitable for Michigan. 


Insurance on drafts in course of collection 
has been raised to $1 per $1,000. 
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Big Grain and Hay Show at Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition 


Rural America will have its attention fo- 
cused upon Chicago the week following 
Thanksgiving. The spotlight will be the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, and its 
stages will feature a great variety of pro- 
grams whose principals will be the aristo- 
crats of America’s farm animal kingdom. 
Record breaking entries in all departments 
of the big exposition assure the largest show 
in its history, says secretary-manager B, H. 
Heide. 


From Noy. 28 to Dec. 5, this world re- 
nowned exposition, which brings the leading 
livestockmen and farmers of not only the 
United States and Canada, but the world at 
large, to Chicago, will celebrate its 32nd an- 
niversary in its permanent home at the en- 
trance of the Chicago Stock Yards. 

Officials of the International Grain and 
Hay Show, a department of the Live Stock 
Exposition, but in itself the world’s largest 
competitive display of small seeds, hay, and 
grain, state that in spite of the drought in 
many sections of the country this year, they 
look for the largest entry in the history 
of this event. 


It will be due, they say, to the lifting of 
the ban on exhibits from corn borer infested 
regions of the country. Exhibits from in- 
fested territory may be sent to the exposi- 
tion this year after careful treatment under 
Government supervision at regional assem- 
bly points before they are sent to Chicago. 

They also assert that samples of wheat 
from as far remote points of the globe as 
three of the important wheat producing 
states of Australia are en route to the 1931 
show. 


The wheat quota system is to be adopted 
in Great Britain, to provide that a certain 
percentage of wheat milled must be home- 
grown, according to the Daily Telegraph. 
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before they kill your profits. The de- 
struction caused by weevil in stored 
grain, and in feed and seed ware- 
houses is appalling. It can so easily 
be avoided too. The only safe, sure 
way to rid your premises of these 
pests is to follow the practice of 
hundreds in the trade who 
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Experiment Station Livestock Feeding 
Results 


Cottonseed meal protein was given an 
average digestibility value of 71.9% from 
10-day digestibility trials conducted with 4 
Jersey heifers at the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station, covered in the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research, No. 10. Calculation was 
from a determination of the ratio of the 
amount of protein to both iron and silica in 
the feed and in the feces. ; 

Addition of 10% linseed cake to the ration 
of young pigs was beneficial, 25% decreased 
the quality of the bacon but did not affect 
the rate of gain, 50% was impractical, ac- 
cording to the translated report of N. V. 
Tatarinova and M. Demurov on a Russian 
experiment. Using 10% of sunflower cake 
with corn or barley increased the rate of 
gain and produced bacon of medium quality; 
larger amounts produced too much fat. Cot- 
tonseed meal was found toxic. 

Full feeding corn and tankage on soybean 
forage was the most profitable method, and 
full feeding corn and tankage in dry lot was 
the next most profitable method of finishing 
hogs in tests at the South Carolina Station, 
as recorded in Bulletin No. 151. This is 
figuring on the basis of gains and value of 
the carcass. About 75% of the hogs fed only 
corn and soybean forage killed soft or oily; 
whereas only 50% of the hogs fed a combina- 
tion of corn and tankage on the same forage 
killed out in this condition. Soybean forage 
alone was not a good ration. 

Dried buttermilk added to the basal ration 
of shelled corn, tankage and salt increased 
the rate of gain and decreased the feed re- 
quired per unit of gain, in studies with 12 
lots of 2 pigs each at the Iowa station, and 
described in its Bulletin No. 278. The pigs 
were started at 50 lbs. and brought up to 225 
Ibs., feeding so that the ration of each group 
varied from the preceding group by substitu- 
tion of 10 lbs. of dried buttermilk for an 
equal quantity of tankage per 100 Ibs. of 
supplement fed. Salt was fed in blocks, free 
choice. 

With one exception the lots receiving 
dried buttermilk required less total protein 
per unit of gain than the lot receiving tank- 
age proteins only. 

The tests demonstrated that 100 Ibs. of 
dried buttermilk was approximately equal in 
relative feeding value to about 75 or 80 lbs. 
of tankage, considering gains produced. On 
the average it replaced 75 lbs. of tankage and 
7 lbs. of corn in producing gains. 


Farmers Fed Up on Advice from 
Bureaucrats 


Having read a suggestion in Bradstreet’s 
that instead of abolishing the Farm Board 
it be retained in an advisory capacity, Samuel 
Fraser a farmer of Geneseo, N. Y., writes: 

May I ask—as a farmer, fruit grower and 
nursery man—whether you are judging their 
ability to advise on the basis of the advice 
handed out the past two years and the per- 
formance of the Board or is this a little 
Sarcasm? JI am in earnest, for I cannot see 
how you could wish to inflict some more of 
this on a suffering agriculture. Do you not 
think we are “fed up” on advice and demon- 
stration? I can assure you a lot of those 
in agriculture feel that way and a lot have 
been opposed to this type of legislation ever 
since it was proposed. 

We want equal opportunity with other 
lines of industry, no handicaps, no favors. 
Proper access to credit for all farmers, not 
credit at public expense to certain types of 
organizers of so-called “farm co-operatives” 
and we do not want credit extended on any 
other than a business basis. Cut out the 
charity idea of salvaging the inefficient by 
loading him onto the efficient. ; 


Senator Wm. H. King of Utah stated. 
Nov. 11 that he was drafting a bill to abolish 
the Farm Board. He says the Board has 
been a “complete failure.” 
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Sesame meal is one of the most popular 
vegetable protein feeding supplements in 
Germany because of its high digestibility, 
and mineral and fat content, which promotes 
health and condition. The product is looked 
upon as a complete protein supplement. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A new record for futures 
trading in millfeeds is being made _ this 
month. The first 12 days showed a daily 
average in excess of 4,000 tons. The total 
for the first 12 business days aggregated 
50,750 tons—St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change. 


Lafayette, Ind.—70 head of steers were 
put on experimental feed on the 19th of 
‘this month. Many members of the Indiana 
Cattle Feeders Ass’n, which held its an- 
nual fall convention here at that time, were 
among those present at Purdue Experiment 
Station. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle district of the 
Washington Keed Dealers Ass’n met here 
on Nov. 6, and discussed public liability and 
products insurance. A resolution was passed 
approving. support of the proposed chain 
store bill; and another urged the Ass’n to 
establish a permanent Standards Conriite. 


Everett, Wash.—Feed dealers of the Sno- 
homish district met here on Nov. 9. Public 
liability and products insurance came up for 
discussion. A resolution passed urging es- 
tablishment of a permanent Standards 
Comite. Present grinding and mixing charges 
were considered too low at $2 a ton, ex- 
clusive of hauling. A fair basis for opera- 
tion at the elevator would be $3 per ton, ex- 
clusive of hauling, it was felt. 


J. P. Towns at Gonzales, Tex., has a pe- 
can grove, also a 28 year old cow that still 
bears a calf every year. When released af- 
ter milking she makes a bee-line for the 
pecan grove, and the fruit of the trees is 
included in her diet. Maybe the pecans 
have something to do with her long life, but 
Mr. Towns’ tender heart probably has had 
a greater influence. It is unlikely she would 
fit into a herd of imgh producers any better 
than Christmas pecans fit into the dairy 
formulas of feed grinders and mixers. 


Manufacture of creamery butter in Wis- 
consin increased from 156,000,000 Ibs. in 1929 
to 171,000,000 in 1930. Along with this 
10% increase came a rise of 4.5% in total 
cheese production. Manufacture of con- 
densed milk dropped 4% and output of evap- 
orated milk decreased 5% in 1930. Looks like 
the publicity of the creameries and milk 
producers’ ass’ns, favoring the use of whole 
milk for health ‘has been doing effective 
work. Every point of increased production 
widens the market for the grain and feed 
man. 


Cottonsed meal and cake got on a spring- 
board early this month and started jumping 
up. Among the reasons given for its rise, 
which incidentally brought delight to a lot 
of feed brokers and cotton oil mills, was 
development of a foreign outlet. European 
‘buyers became hungry for it, say the reports, 

. because the Sino-Japanese troubles in Man- 
© churia cut otf supplies of soy beans and soy- 
5; American cottonseed 
» meal and cake was supposed to be the an- 
swer for a feed hungry Europe. South 
Texas, normally filling the export demand, 
was unable to satisfy it and buyers went as 


| 
) 
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Eight cows moved from an ordinary farm 
to a feeding experiment station, increased 
their milk production 30%.: In the frst case 
they received feed; in the second a balanced 
ration designed to keep up their bodies and 
manufacture milk at the same time. That 
is an argument to sell feeds, if the balanced 
ration is suitable for feeding cows of the 
comununity. 


Some question may arise as to whether 
federal laws will permit action taken in 
northern California in an attempt to bring 
a living wage to the feed groups that are 
being constantly annoyed by the ravages 
of itinerant feed peddlers. Organization of 
local groups, appointment of stabilization 
com ites, and resale price control on branded 
feeds and concentrate ingredients are in- 
cluded in the program. California has a 
law prohibiting price cutting or dumping 
when this is aimed at injuring competition. 
Whether a price cutter is attempting to in- 
jure competition or just get rid of burden- 
some inventories is always a debatable ques- 
tion. In either case this law will be the 
basis for such action as may be taken by 
com ites. 


The results of an experiment published 
elsewhere in this number belie the oxidizing 
reputation of cod liver oil, and open the way 
for including it in the formulae ground and 
mixed by the local elevator operator. Vhe 
principal precaution is use of good quality 
oil, high in vitamin content. Cod liver oil 
has been reputed to oxidize and lose its 
vitamin potency on exposure to the air. 
For this reason grinders and mixers have 
been constantly advised to sell this prod- 
uct separately, rather than attempt to 
mix it in their formulae, instructing the 
farmer to add just the right amount, in 
small batches that will be fed within a few 
days. It is difficult to get the farmer with 
a relatively small flock to trouble himself 
with the necessary procedure for a thoro 
mix, whereby each hen or chick will get the 
proper amount of the ingredient. 

Washington, D. C.—Of the total exports 
of United States mixed dairy feeds during 
1929, 28% went to Europe, 66.6% to North 
American countries, 1.4% to Australia and 
Africa, and 4% to Asia; mixed poultry feeds, 
5.7% to Europe, 92.5% to North America, 
9% to South America, 4% to Asia, .5% to 
Australia and Africa; other prepared and 
mixed feeds, 43.4% to Europe, 54.8% to 
North America, 1.2% to South America, .5% 
to Asia, 1% to Australia and Africa. The 
figures for 1930 are mixed dairy feeds, 23.9% 
to Europe, 71.5% to North America, 3.1% to 
South America, .04% to Asia, 1.5% to 
Australia and Africa; mixed poultry feeds, 
1.1% to Europe, 96.8% to North America, 
1.6% to South America, 4% to Asia, 1% 
to Australia and Africa; other prepared and 
mixed feed, 57.5% to Europe, 40.9% to 
North America, 1.4% to South America, 
02% to Asia, .2% to Australia and Africa. 


St. Louis Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week on the St. Louis market per 
ton of standard bran, gray shorts and stand- 
ard middlings for the February delivery: 


Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

24 31 7 14 21 
PAT OW eteteke ean <5 SLI80) $1330) $1350 $12.25 $12.75 
SORES He tanya syeis is 13.80 15.10 16.25 14.80 14.60 
Midday ess pe lecs 12875 14.75 tea) laeeo)  s.75 
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New Feed Trade Marks 


S. L. Jones & Co., San Francisco, Cal.— 
No. 319,932 for sardine meal. A diamond- 
shaped design, inclosing the word “Vacca.” 
Stenciled. 


Adulteration and Misbranding 


The Shreveport Mill & Elevator Co., 
Shreveport, La., has been indicted by the 
federal grand jury on the charge of shipping 
short weight packages interstate. 


Lower Power Rates Sought 


Reduction of power rates was the prime 
subject before a meeting of members of the 
New Richmond (Wis.) District Dealers Club 
recently. Over 40 were in attendance. 

Members decided to see the companies 
serving them and request a reduction so that 
operation of their grinding and mixing facil- 
ities could show them a profit. 

An educational discussion of selling meth- 
ods was also brought before the club. 


Iron Deficiencies Cause Cattle 
Losses in Florida 


Deficiency of iron or iron and copper in 
the rations of Florida cattle is the greatest 
single cause of loss to the industry in that 
state. The condition is commonly known 
as “saltsick.” 

It can be prevented by giving cattle ac- 
cess to a mixture of 100 lbs. common salt, 
25 Ibs. red oxide of iron, and 1 lb. of finely 
ground copper sulfate. 

Probably iron oxide in the ration would 
help. 


And the Sale of Feedstuffs 
Wud be Larger 


Twenty-five million acres of land in the 
United States, formerly used in the produc- 
tion of feed for horses and mules, now is in 
competition with the land devoted to market 
crops. The American farmer began turning 
away from his best friend, the horse, some 
15 years ago. Horses and mules on farms 
in 1929 were 2,441,000 fewer than in 1925. 

If these 25 million acres could be turned 
back to their former use tomorrow, the sur- 
plus production bogie would have a broken 
back; and the commercial fertilizer bill would 
be cut down materially—The Agricultural 
Review. 


60-Day Delivery Plan Lauded by 
Feed Men 


A resolution repledging the co-operation 
of Midwest Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, sec- 
tional group in Kansas City territory, to the 
plan for 60-day delivery limit on bookings 
originated by a special com’ite of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, was passed 
at the last dinner and business session of 
the group, held Nov. 6 at Kansas City. Nine- 
teen members were present. 

L. J. Walsh, Kansas City, wired from St. 
Louis his resignation as pres. of the group, 
giving as his reason inability to devote time 
to office that it deserved. Acceptance of his 
resignation automatically placed A. B. 
Schrieber, St. Joseph, vice-pres., in his place 
until the election next May. Mr. Schrieber 
presided. 

G. Schmierer, Kansas City, chairman of 
the Business Conduct Comite, urged that 
members closely adhere to the sound, ethical 
business practices which time has demon- 
strated both profitable and fair. 

The next meeting of the group was sched- 
uled for on or about Jan. 15. 
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Feed Control Officials 
Change Definitions 


A number of changes in the definitions of 
feed ingredients, tentative definitions estab- 
lished as official, and new tentative stand- 
ards proposed, were among tbe accomplish- 
ments at the annual convention of the 
Ass’n of American Feed Control Officials, 
held Nov. 5 and 6, at the Hotel Raleigh, 
Washington, D. C. 

Among the important changes in defini- 
tions was the one on mineral feeds, wherein 
the first two paragraphs were made to read 
as follows: 


Mixed feed containing both feed and more 
than 5% of mineral ingredients requires, in 
addition to the usual declaration of the 
chemical feed analysis, a declaration of each 
ingredient contained therein and the mini- 
mum of lime expressed as CaO, phosphoric 
acid expressed as P205, iodine (1), and the 
maximum percentage of salt (NaCL) if same 
is added. If minerals predominate in the 
mixture the usual declaration of the chemi- 
cal feed analysis, with the exception of pro- 
tein, may be omitted. 

Mineral feed containing no organic ingre- 
dients do not require the usual chemical feed 
guaranty, but do require a declaration of 
each ingredient therein and the minimum 
percentage of lime represented as CaO, phos- 
phorie acid, represented as P20O5, iodine (1), 
and the maximum percentage of salt (NaCL) 
if same are present. 


The tentative definition for oat crop, 
ground oats, pulverized oats, crushed cats, 
and crimped oats, was made official, de- 
fined as “consists of the entire product made 
by chopping, grinding, cutting, crushing, or 
crimping oats.” 

Other oat product definitions made official 
included: 


Oat groats are the kernels produced from 
cleaned and dried oats in the process of 
manufacturing oatmeal. 

Hulled oats, undried oat groats, are the 
kernels produced from the undried grain in 
the process of hulling oats. 

Oatmeal, ground oat groats, is the product 
produced by cutting, cracking or grinding 
oat groats. 

Rolled oat groats (rolled oats) is the prod- 
uct obtained in the process of rolling oat 
groats. 


Tentative definitions for corn products 
were made official, displacing the old defini- 
tions for corn bran, corn feed meal and 
grits, Whey? read: 


Corn chop, ground corn or cracked corn is 
the entire product made by grinding, cutting 
or chopping the grains of sound Indian corn, 
and may be fine, medium, or coarse, and shall 
not contain more than 4% of foreign ma- 
terial. 

Screened corn chop, screened ground corn, 
or screened cracked corn is the coarse por- 


tion of corn chop, ground corn, or cracked 
corn from which most of the fine particles 
have been removed, and shall not contain 


more than 4% of foreign material. 

Corn meal (feeding) is finely ground, un- 
bolted corn. 

Corn bran is the outer coating of the corn 
kernel, with little or no starchy part of germ. 

Corn feed meal is the fine siftings obtained 
in the manufacture of screened corn chop, 
screened ground corn or screened cracked 
corn, with or without its aspiration products 
added. 

Corn grits, hominy grits, are the fine or 
medium sized, hard flinty portions of Indian 
corn, containing little or no bran or germ. 

Corn screenings are the small, light grains 
of corn, parts of grains of corn and/or other 
cereals, and other materials having feeding 
value, obtained by screening shelled corn, 
excluding sand, dirt, and other similar inert 
materials. 


The tentative definition of milk products, 
which formerly read ‘‘condensed soured 
skimmed milk (feeding)” was changed to 
read “evaporated, soured, skimmed milk 
(feeding); concentrated soured skimmed 
milk (feeding); condensed, soured, skimmed 
milk (feeding).” The product was defined 
“resulting from the removal of a consider- 
able portion of water from the clean, sound 
skimmed milk which has been soured by a 
suitable culture of lactic bacteria. It con- 
tains not less than 27 per cent total solids.” 


Several tentative definitions were estab- 
lished, covering some items relatively new 
to the trade. They read: 


Iodized salt (feeding) is common salt 
(NaCL) containing an alkaline iodide in 
quantity equivalent to 0.15 iodine uniformly 
distributed. : <i 

Dried soured skimmed milk (feeding) is 
the product resulting from the removal of 
water from clean, sound, skimmed milk 
which has been soured by a suitable culture 
of lactic bacteria. It contains not more than 
8 per cent moisture. : 

Milk sugar feed (dried whey) is the by- 
product from the manufacture of cheese 
containing at least 70% lactose (milk sugar). 

Cod liver oil is the product obtained by 
the extraction of part of the oil from cod 
livers. 

Sardine, pilchard oil, is the product ob- 
tained by the extraction of part of the oil 
from the whole pilchard or cannery refuse of 
the pilchard. 

Salmon oil is the product obtained by the 
extraction of part of the oil from the can- 
nery refuse of salmon. 

Tuna oil is the product obtained by the 
extraction of part of the oil from the can- 
nery refuse of tuna. 

Menhaden oil is the product obtained by 
the extraction of part of the oil of the whole 
menhaden. 

Hominy feed or meal is a mixture of corn 
bran, corn germ (with or without a partial 
extraction of the oil), a part of the starchy 
portions of either white or yellow corn ker- 
nels or mixture thereof, obtaining in the 
manufacture of hominy, hominy grits, or ta- 
ble meal, and contains not less than 5% of 
fat. If prefixed with the words white or 
yellow the product must correspond thereto. 

Among the questions on which action was 
taken in the form of requests or instructions 


were: 


A decision to request the Federal Food 
& Drug Administration to confer with the 
executive com’ite of the Ass’n on a defini- 
tion for vitamin D oil. 


Instructions to the Mineral Food Com/’ite 
to consider the fluorine content of feedstuffs 
and make recommendations for such action 
as the subject warrants. 


Instructions to the sec’y to notify feed 
control officials of the crude fiber situation 
in alfalfa meal, to guard against acceptance 
of registrations containing alfalfa mash meal 
as an ingredient. 


A recommendation that any use of arti- 
ficial colors in the manufacture of feedstuffs 
be disapproved. 


TENTATIVE amendments were made to 
the definitions on marine products, provid- 
ing that they should contain not to exceed 
3% salt, but these were left tentative. This 
followed the report of the Fish Meal Conv'ite 
that high salt content caused a toxic condi- 
tion, and salt contents of fish meal  ship- 
ments have sometimes run as high as 30%. 

®;' SUBSTITUTE definition for cod liver 
oil, sponsored by W. B. Griem of Madison, 
Wis., reading, “Vitamin D oil is any proc- 
essed oil rich in vitamin D,” failed, altho it 
was supported by Ruel Manning of the U. S. 
Buro of Fisheries, who contended much in- 
ferior oil is sold today as cod liver oil, and 
purchased because the buyer believes he 
cannot get equal vitamin D content in other 
oils. Domestic fish oils, he declared, are 
often equally as rich in vitamin D. The 
vitamin content is more a question of manu- 
facture and storage than is generally as- 
sumed. / 

The Com’ite on Screenings made an at- 
tack on the by-product, reporting its sale 
admitted “much deception and_ fraud.” 
Screenings were classified as refuse, that 
should be purchased only on analysis of pro- 
tein, fat and fiber content. 

“SUFFICIENT DATA have not been 
collected as yet to permit the issuance of 
even tentative standards for alfalfa meal,” 
reported W. A. Wheeler, chief of the Hay, 
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Feed and Seed Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. Further experimental tests 
are being conducted to this end so that the 
quality of meal may be determined. 
COM’ITES AND OFFICERS: Among 
the com’ites appointed were those to study: 


Soybean products and prepare a definition 


on the subject. ve ‘ 
Limestone, and a definition for it. 
Whale meal and submit a definition for 


this product. 

TWO COM’ITES were dropped, one on 
table scrap meal, and one on liquid hoof, 
horn and hair. Nothing was found for them 
to do. 

ELECTION of officers placed the follow- 
ing for the ensuing year: H. R. Kraybill, La 
Fayette, Ind., pres.; W. C. Geagley,, Lansing, 
Mich., vice-pres.; L. E. Bopst, College Park, 
Md., sec’y-treas. G. L. Bidwell, H. A. Hal- 
vorson and S. B. Griem, were named to the 
Executive Com’ite. 


Vitamin D Isolated 


Vitamin D has been isolated. The im- 
possible has been done. Feed grinders and 
mixers, and poultry men will look upon this 
discovery with joy, in expectation of learn- 
ing more about the elusive factor that makes 
cod liver oil a virtual necessity in present 
methods of raising chicks, and keeping hens 
laying. 

Prof. Adolf Windaus, a German scientist, 
isolated the crystal of pure vitamin D, after 
4 years of research. Its physiological effects 
are the same as those of sunshine. 

“Three-billionths of a gram of the crystal 
is sufficient to relieve rickets, the diet dis- 
order which is caused by vitamin D defi- 


ciency. But one fifty-thousandth part of a 
gram is poisonous,” relates Prof. Windaus’ 
spokesman. 


The discoverer found certain wave lengths 
of ultra-violet rays transform about 50% of 
ergosterol into vitamin D, and the remain- 
ing 50%, not vitamin, is removed. 
Vitamin crystals absorb ultra-violet light 
most strongly at 2,650 angstrom units, the 
measurement of light impulses. 


easily 


L. R. Hawley, Memphis, Tenn., 
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Southern Mixed Feed Mftrs. 
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Are You Grinding for Fun 
Or for Profit? 


Why does an elevator operator put in a 
grinder and go after the grinding business 
among the farmers of his community? The 
answer is obvious, the same from whatever 
angle you approach it. 

If it is because the grain business has de- 
generated and the community has taken to 
feeding, it is to find a line which will keep 
the elevator busy making money. 

If it is because competition forces profit 
out of the grain business and sidelines be- 
come necessary, it is to make money. 

If it is because the elevator man finds the 
property busy only part of the year and the 
rest of the time hangs heavy on his hands 
without income, it is to increase his income. 

If the grinding equipment is used only to 
draw trade to the elevator, as frequently 
happens, it is still to make money for the 
owner. 

This being so there is no point to doing 
grinding for nothing. Your labor and equip- 
ment is entitled to fair return. The owner 
must have something for depreciation and 
obsolescence and replacement even tho he 
detests profits. 

We might add that when the grinder alone 
is not profitable enough to keep the opera- 
tor in business, installation of a mixer and 
extension of operations into the building of 
complete formulas will often put it on a pay- 
ing basis. Even those who have no com- 
plaint on the returns of their grinders will 
find the mixing idea worthy of consideration. 
Most of us could stand a little increase in 
income, 


Cod Liver Oil in Feed Mixtures 
Relatively Permanent 


After hearing a great deal of conversation 
about the inability of cod liver oil to hold its 
vitamin content when mixed into feeds that 
are left standing for several months before 
going into consumption, the report of A. D. 
Holmes, M. G. Pigott, and D. F. Menard, 
comes as a pleasant surprise to the elevator 
operators doing grinding and mixing who 
want to prepare complete formulas incor- 
porating the proper quantity of cod liver oil. 

In their study 4 tests were made with 2 
series of pens to each test. Chicks used were 
Rhode Island Reds, housed in battery brood- 
ers and fed all-mash rations for 8 weeks. 

One series was fed cod liver oil, freshly 
mixed with the mash. The second series re- 
ceived the same amounts of oil, which had 
been incorporated in the mash by a feed mill. 
The completely prepared mashes, incorporat- 
ing cod liver oil, had been stored for 2, 4, 
7 and 10 months. 

One check group received no oil in its 
ration. This lot grew unsatisfactorily, fail- 
ing to feather and becoming rachitic. The 
rate of growth of chicks receiving oil in- 
creased with the increase in amounts of oil 
fed, regardless of whether it was freshly 
added or stored in the mash for the periods 
mentioned. 

Examination of the tibiae removed from 
chicks on the 21st, 35th and 56th days showed 
equal bone development for comparable 
amounts of cod liver oil, regardless of 
whether the oil was freshly added or had 
been stored in the mash. 

The results of this experiment indicate that 
mixing low acid, vitamin-rich cod liver oil in 
finely ground poultry mashes during the 
course of preparation, and leaving these in 
storage for periods up to one year, does not 
injure the vitamin content of the oil. 

Accordingly the principal measure for 
those interested in preparing such feeds is 
purchase of good quality, low acid oil for 
use in their mixes. 


Northern California Will Hold Feed 
Stabilization Conference 


Northern California feed interests are do- 
ing something about conditions in their in- 
dustry. This is taking form in a Feed 
Stabilization Conference, initiated by com/’ites 
from 14 retail feed areas in that section of 
the state. 

These comvites have sent invitations to ex- 
ecutives of feed manufacturing plants, grain 
wholesalers, and concentrate distributors to 
meet with them at a conference starting at 
10 a. m., Nov. 28, in the directors room, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Sacramen- 
to. The purpose is to discuss a general 
stabilization program for the feed industry, 
in which all groups may unite to mutual 
benefit. 

Constructive cooperation between relative- 
ly small feed grinders and mixers, large 
manufacturers, concentrate supply houses, 
and retail stores is necessary to build con- 
fidence and merchandising methods which 
will pay a fair return to all groups. Calling 
of this conference is a beginning to this end. 

The program to be placed before the con- 
ference includes: 

Resale price control on branded feed and 
concentrate products in accordance with 
recent law permitting resale price control 


contracts when necessary to curb cut price 
vendors. 


Local Stabilization Com/’ite 
dealers and authorized to investigate aver- 
age operating margins on grains, mashes 
(including those manufactured locally) and 
concentrates and to establish confidence be- 
tween local dealers and wholesalers. These 
Com’ites will use as a basis the recent law 
prohibiting price cutting or dumping when 
aimed at injuring competition. 

Cooperation of all Com/’ites to develop 
such resale service as will maintain con- 
sumer feed distribution with feed dealers. 

Extension of county wide ordinances to 
protect local business groups against 
itinerant truck peddlers. 

State wide organization of feed manufac- 
turers, farm groups and state regulatory 
agencies to get enforcement of Commercial 
Feed Law. 


selected by 


New York Protein Supplement for 
Hogs 


A good supplemental hog feed that fur- 
nishes elements frequently found lacking in 
hominy, corn, barley or wheat, is a mixture 
of 50% tankage or fishmeal, 25% linseed 
meal and 25% alfalfa meal, according to 
John P. Willman of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Skimmilk will make 
less of it necessary if it may be bought at a 
reasonable price. 

While pigs receiving a well balanced ration 
need little mineral mixture other than salt, a 
simple mixture of 40% ground limestone, 
40% steamed bone meal and 20% salt will 
do no harm, and may prove helpful in speed- 
ing up gains. 


The Return of Horses and the Market 
for Oats 


Grain and feed dealers who recognize the 
important place of the horse in farm power 
equipment and as a consumer of grains, will 
find hope for a rebuilding of oats consump- 
tion in the following editorial from Spokes- 
man & Harness World: 


Have you seen the advertiisng now being 
issued by the Oliver Farm Equipment Sales 


Co.? You will find it rather amazing be- 
cause it is the first public indication from 
the tractor groups that they finally do 
realize the horse has a proper place on the 
farm. The advertisements really feature 
the horse, and state that “today a lot of 
farmers are looking at the old grey mare 
again as America’s chief power and the 
mother of future power.” 

Such advertisements have appeared re- 
cently in farm papers having a combined 
circulation of more than 4,250,000. The 
Oliver concern is one of the largest tractor 
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producers in the country, as it 
sorbed the Hart-Parr-Rumley group. This 
kind of advertising issued by so important 
a company appears mighty significant. It 
amounts to an admission that at least one 


recently ab- 


big tractor firm recognizes the fact that the 
horse is coming back into its own. The 
brightly colored bubble, representing the 


fond dream of completely 
has burst. 


motorized farms, 
And so the farm equipment peo- 


ple are bidding for the horse-drawn busi- 
ness again. 
R. T. FRIEND 
Lafayette Indiana 


Unlimited supplies 
Pure Dried Buttermilk 
Pure Dried Skimmilk 


Carlots and L. C. L. 


Prices and Samples on request. 


Your Profits 


depend entire- 
ly upon the 
service and 
satisfaction 
you can give 
your patrons. 
Upon these 
two factors 
rests the suc- 
cess of your 
business. 


Texas Cyclone 
Sweet Feed Mixer 


is proving itself 
not only a busi- 
ness getter but 
a business hold- 
er. Your patrons 
want sweet 
feeds equip 
your elevator to 
give them what 
they want. The 
Texas Cyclone 
— built in two 
sizes — is eco- 
nomical and ef- 
ficient. 


» Rear view 


more detailed information re- 
“profit builder.” 


Ask us for 
garding this 


Norwood Manufacturing Co. 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


State Distributors: 


R. B. George Machinery Co., Dallas, Texas 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


New York, N. Y.—Bayeux B. Morgan, 
formerly with the Gulf Crushing Co., is now 
associated with the Oyster Shell Products 
Corp., traveling in the east. 


Morton, Pa.—The Pratt Food Co. is broad- 
casting a novel educational program on poul- 
try raising over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. “Mikes” have been installed in one 
of the barns on the company’s experimental 
farm and the programs originate right on the 
farm. 

An average of 760 eggs are produced every 
second in the United States, and create $20 
worth of wealth, according to figures turned 
out in the statistics machine of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The chicken 
and egg income for the country is estimated 
at $1,175,000,000. 

A traveler in Germany found “Electro- 
Wood,” in use for brooding chicks. The 
device looks like an ordinary piece of wood 
board, but electric wires are spaced thru its 
center, and connected so that the device may 
be plugged in on electric current. Elec- 
tricity warms the board. 


Turkey production is on the up grade 
again. Government figures showed the tur- 
key population on Oct. 1 to be 2% larger 
than a year ago, tho still under the 1929 fig- 
ures of that date. Conditions for raising 
turkeys were favorable west of the Missis- 
sippi river this year. Maybe the grasshop- 
pers had something to do with it. 


CHICKEN CENSUS figures are esti- 
mated to have dropped 10% on U. S. farms. 
This may have something to do with the 
profit that is now available in feeding them 
for egg production. With no Farm Board 
acting on the chicken market it did not take 
long for the reduction to be effected and for 
prices to come back in answer to supply 
and demand. 


A resolution passed by the Arkansas State 
Poultry Ass’n at its last annual convention 
favored a state candling law which wculd 
eliminate hazards for buyers of Arkansas 
produced eggs. Lack of cold storage and 
candling facilities is the limiting factor in 
consumption of the state’s poultry products. 
Only 65% of its own demand is satisfied 
within the state. 


Sacramento, Cal.—Board of Pharmacy in- 
spectors are reported to be calling on gen- 
eral store and feed store dealers in the rural 
districts, advising them that cod liver oil is a 
medicine and therefore cannot be distributed 
thru such channels. Feed interests of the 
state contend cod liver oil is a food, valu- 
able for its high vitamin content, and should 
be kept easily accessible to the poultry 
and livestock industries at reasonable prices. 

Poultry raising in Minnesota pays over 
$60,000,000 annually in returns, according to 
a report put out by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of University Farm at St. 
Paul. It further reports that the average 
farm flock, numbering 87 hens, produces the 
bulk of this figure, only a small portion is 
credited to commercial flocks of 500 birds or 
more, The farmer with a small flock is 
much less likely to attempt his own poultry 
feed mixing than the commercial man with 
many birds to feed. Of course, $60,000.000 
isn’t nearly so much as the Farm Board was 
given to play with, but every ambitious ele- 
vator operator ought to be able to get his 
share if he provides his elevator with mod- 
ern grinding and mixing equipment, and his 
patrons with good formulas that produce 
profits on the feed consumed. 


Ohio’s Simple Mineral Mixture for 
Poultry 


A simple mineral mixture, sold by a num- 
ber of firms in open formulae, found thoroly 
effective in poultry feeding at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, is 60 Ibs. poultry bone 
meal, 20 Ibs. oyster shells or 95% calcium 
carbonate limestone, and 20 lbs. table salt. 

This may be mixed with dry mash at the 
rate of from 2 to 4% by weight, depending 
upon the composition of the mash. Or 2 
to 4% bone meal and % to 1% salt may be 
mixed into the mash, and oyster shell fed 
free choice in separate containers. 


Poultry Experiment Results 


Cottonseed meal in laying and breeding 
rations proved a satisfactory substitute for 
meat scrap when supplemented with a min- 
eral mixture containing phosphorus, calcium 
carbonate, and sodium chloride, according to 
South Carolina Station bulletin No. 273. 
Fertility of the eggs was unaffected, but 
when it replaced all the meat scrap hatch- 
ability was very unsatisfactory. When it re- 
placed only half the meat scrap hatchability 
was little reduced. Feeding the meal did 
not affect the weight or quality of the fresh 
eggs, nor of the hens. 

The same station found that ground bar- 
ley could successfully replace ground yel- 
low corn in the laying mash provided the 
scratch grain contained a large amount of 
this grain and green feed was available. Use 
of ground barley is dependent upon avail- 
ability of source of vitamin A. 

Usually practical poultry mashes contain 
about 1.2% of calcium and a larger amount 
of phosphorus than is required, according to 
studies by H. S. Wilgus, Jr., at New York 
Cornell Experiment Station, wherein 10 pens 
of 45 day-old White Leghorn chicks were 
fed for 16 weeks. Varying amounts and 
proportions of tricalcium phosphate and. cal- 
cium carbonate were added to the basal ra- 
tion. It was found for normal growth the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio could vary  be- 
tween 1:1 and 2.2:1, while a ratio of 2.5:1 
was on the border line and 3.3:1 caused nu- 
tritional disturbances. 


A method of calculating coefficients of di- 
gestibility of poultry feed, prepared by V. G. 
Heller, L. Morris and H. E. Shirley, of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, is shorter 
than others formerly im common use and 
eliminates necessity for exact determination 
of amounts of food wasted, the total ex- 
creta, and the tedious study to find uric acid 
and ammonia salts. A comparatively short 
analytical determination of iron is intro- 
duced. 


Simplified rations, low in vitamin B, must 
be fortified with approximately 40% of dried 
yeast to be adequate for chicks, according 
to an experiment at the Missouri Station 
wherein the basal ration consisted of case- 
in, cornstarch, dried yeast, lard, cod-liver oil, 
cellulose, and salt mixture 35:28:15:10:5:3:4. 
The active constituents of fresh yeast are 
obtainable in water-soluble form, and on a 
dry basis 20% of the water extract is equiva- 
lent to about 40% of the dried yeast. (Jour. 
Nutrition, 3 (1930), No. 1). Experiment cov- 
ered synthetic diets. 


Nutritive paralysis, a peculiar form that 
affects the feet and legs of chicks, is pre- 
vented by a vitamin factor in milk, found 
in a vitamin concentrate from milk, in yeast, 
autoclaved yeast, and alfalfa meal, as well as 
whole or skimmed milk. The factor may be 
missing in meat scrap, menhaden fish meal, 
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and dried whale meat. The study is covered 
in Poultry Science 10 (1930-31), No. 2. 


Standard-Bred Poultry Make Better 
Market for Feed 


The American Poultry Ass'n is putting 
out publicity encouraging breeding of stand- 
ard types and varieties of chickens. The 
idea is to eliminate waste, increase produc- 
tion and standardize eggs and other poultry 
products. 

Grain and feed men wish them every suc- 
cess. Standardized products and standard- 
ized birds will produce better returns for the 
farmers and poultrymen than can possibly be 
expected from the mongrel flocks that now 
forage freely over the fields and in the yards 
of so many farmers who give insufficient at- 
tention to this important sideline. If the 
farmer makes a profit he becomes a better 
customer for the elevator. 

“A Standard-Bred Flock on Every Farm,” 
is the slogan of the Ass’n. The man with 
grinding and mixing facilities will boost his 
own business by encouraging the thought 
among his patrons. 


Css 
Cotton Seed Meal 


belongs in every dairy ration 
Ask for Quotations 


SUPERIOR CAKE & MEAL CO. 


502 L. S. Exchge. Kansas City, Mo. 


GOLDEN SEAL YEAST 


for Poultry and Livestock 
A Profitable Feed Ingredient 
GOLDEN SEAL YEAST CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes 
our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS 
COMUSSFAY 
Sales Offices for the Convenience of 


Eastern Buyers: Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office: 


Lamar, Colo. 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


by L. M. Hurd 
extension instructor in poultry hus- 
bandry, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, is an 
up to date treatise on the raising of 
poultry. The poultryman who keeps 
hens as a main enterprise, the farmer 
whose flock is incidental to other farm 
operations, and the feed dealer who 
wants to talk knowingly about poultry 
raising will all find the book useful and 
profitable to read. Printed in large 
type, and with many illustrations, its 
400 pages are full of practical infor- 
mation. 
Price $3.50, f. o. b. Chicago 
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Poultry Shows Will Have Many 
Exhibits 


Many breeders of fancy and standard poul- 
try will have entries at the poultry show, 
and present indications for both Chicago 
and New York register no let-up from the 
successful exhibitions of former years. With 
the return of profit has come the return of 
interest in poultry. 


The Chicago Coliseum Poultry Exposition 
will be held Dec. 1-6. Entries are already 
closed and will almost double those of last 
year. Meets of over 30 specialty clubs and 
poultry organizations will be held. Included 
in the showing will be flock exhibits of 10 
birds or more; a baby chick show; a dressed 
poultry department; a turkey, a rabbit and 
a pet show. Most unusual will be 3 Japanese 
Tosa fowls, especially imported for the oc- 
casion. 


Affairs of the Chicago exhibition are in 
charge of Harvey C. Wood, sec’y of the 
Coliseum Poultry Exposition, 1909 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago. A feature this year 
will be the mailing of “breeder’s help” cards 
to entrants after the show, whereon the 
judges will have noted the weak points in the 


bird described. These will help breeders 
improve their stock. 
The Madison Square Garden Show is 


scheduled for Jan. 13-17. Entries close Dec. 
16. Judging will begin at noon on Jan. 12, 
so that it may all be done before the show 
is opened to the public. Information re- 
garding the Madison Square Garden Show 
may be obtained from Lincoln Orr, sec’y, 
Madison Square Garden Poultry Show, Inc., 
Orrsmills, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Iowa’s All-Mash Ration 


The all-mash method of feeding is recom- 
mended by the Iowa State College for giving 
the hen a full ration of all her requirements. 
The formula found satisfactory by the col- 
lege includes: 


650 lbs. ground yellow corn 


350 heavy oats 
ROO sree oH wheat 
80 ‘“ meat scrap or tankage 
20 “ dried skim milk 
4 ‘“ fine salt 


If tankage is used in place of meat scrap 
it should have 60% protein. 

A source of calcium carbonate and gravel 
should be kept before the birds at all times, 
as well as a plentiful supply of clean water. 


Peanut Meal in Poultry Rations 


In effort to reduce the cost of poultry ra- 
tions experiments have been conducted by 
Dr. Reece L. Bryant, Ass’t Prof. of Poultry 
Husbandry at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, replacing as high as 50% of the animal 
protein in poultry mashes with peanut meal. 


A secondary reason for the experiments 
was desire to increase the outlet for the pea- 
nut crop of Dixie. Peanut meal has been 
fed successfully to hogs, tho it has a ten- 
dency to make soft pork; it is assumable that 
it would work in some measure with poultry. 
Regarding the experiment Dr. Bryant says: 


It has long been taught, that vegetable 
proteins could not be used satisfactorily for 
poultry feeding, but the experiments prove 
that, when peanut meal is properly supple- 
mented with minerals, it can be used to re- 
place at least 50% of the meat scrap in the 
rations of growing chicks without affecting 
growth or general health. In fact, the 
death rate for chicks receiving peanut meal 
was lower than that of chicks receiving 
only meat scrap, or meat scrap and milk as 
protein foods. 

At the present ratio of prices between 
meat scraps and peanut meal, the cost of 
producing each pound of weight was less in 
the lots where peanut meal was fed than 
in the lots where this ingredient was not 


present. The experiments also show that 
peanut meal, however, cannot be used to 
replace all the meat scrap without decreas- 
ing the rate of growth materially. 


Alfalfa Meal Preduction Continues 
Light 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 16.—Alfalfa meal 
production in the United States during Oc- 
tober, 1931, totaled 14,204 short tons, ac- 
cording to reports received from meal grind- 
ers by the U. S. Buro of Agricv'tural Eco- 
nomics. 


Approximately 41,500 tons of meal were in 
store at mills at the first of October. This, 
with the month’s grindings, made an ag- 
gregate supply for October of approximately 
56,000 tons. Stocks at the close of October 
were about 38,700 tons. Domestic consump- 
tion accounts for most of the difference 
of 17,000 tons, since exports in recent 
months have been relatively small. Exports 
during September totaled only 101 short 
tons. 

Alfalfa meal 
States follows: 


production in the United 


Production in Tons 


1931-32 1928-29 


Month— 1930-31 1929-30 
BIA srrevorerensinks raneseic 12,676 22,272 24,408 26,707 
SANTIS Bw far tiaras, Vesper 15,678 28,614 28,884 38,716 
September ........ 16,623 40,025 Seseoe 42,925 
@Ctoberi cram serene 14,204 24,994 40,847 40,427 
Novembet seisicelsom ereene 27,705 27,785 33,132 
Decemiber: “easiness erect 25,646 42,077 31,898 
January esac ellos a oatah 33,285 44,821 51,232 
Bebriany® <chhieptin atest 15,403 41,653 37,393 
Marchese dicen atiat te 13,140 22,871 27,893 
AD RIU ye, atete eivie-ails staencnecmate 12,141 15,588 14,659 
IMD aya d Yerevorera oe ceieea. a Stare 10,617 11,197 8,686 
is Gc’ men Ee eS enna Pee 22,242 30,666 19,385 

Motal! tory weatine sea 291,677 362,049 374,053 


For Egg Production Duplicate Spring 
Feeding 


In the spring an ample supply of high 
protein feed is available to poultry in the 
form of insects and worms, grass is green 
and tender, and the sunshine full of vitamin 
D. To obtain winter egg production these 
feeding conditions should be duplicated so 
far as possible. 

Tankage or meat scrap, dried buttermilk 
or dried skim milk and similar products in 
the laying mash take the place of the absent 
bugs and satisfy the demand for animal pro- 
tein. Where only tankage or meat scrap 
is available it should make up 20% of the 
laying mash. 

If a vegetable protein is added to the mash 
to replace part of the animal protein, from 2 
to 4% steamed or raw bone meal should be 
used to take care of mineral deficiencies. 
Salt should constitute 1% of the mash. Ovys- 
ter shell, calcium carbonate and grit may be 
fed just as conveniently separately. The 
birds will fill their needs from open hoppers. 

Alfalfa meal will take the place of the 
greens in the hen’s diet. Green leaf meal is 
most efficient. Sprouted oats are good. 

For the sunshine, feed cod liver oil, or 
some of the fish oils that are heavy in vita- 
min D. Poultrymen are glad there is a way 
to get sunshine into the birds system even 
if the sun isn’t shining. Barrelled sunshine 
It should constitute 1% of the mash part of 
the ration and be mixed with the mash on 
the farm. 
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B. W. Snow of the Federation of Amer- 
ican Business will speak Dec. 1 at the annual 
meeting of the American Ass’n of Cream- 
ery Butter Manufacturers at Chicago on 
“America at the Crossroads.” 


FEED and GRAIN SAMPLES 
ANALYZED by EXPERTS 


Write, wire or phone 
Harrison 6490 


RUNYON TESTING LABORATORIES 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, IIl. 


STANDARD COMMISSION CO. 
BROKERS 


Graln, Mill Feed, Mixed Feed Ingredients 
EXGHANGE BUILDING MEMPHIS 


FAIRMONT’S 


Pure Flake 
Buttermilk 


9 Large Plants 
Excellent Service 


THE FAIRMONT CREAMERY C0.0-5.4. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Poultry 
Feeds & Feeding 


By Lamon & Lee 


A book of 247 pages designed to meet the 
needs of all who are interested in feeds for 
poultry. Grains, rations and methods used 
in every section of the U. S. are taken up 
and discussed to make this book of value 
in all sections. 

In three parts: Part I is devoted to the 
principles of feeding, explains which ele- 
ments have been found essential in feeding 
poultry and tells why certain combinations 
are made. Every grain or feed-stuff used 
for poultry is discussed in Part II. Rations 
for every class of poultry keepers are in- 
cluded in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder and 
mixer of feeds for poultry. 


Price $1.75 plus postage. 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


aN 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 
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Tankage Needed With Corn for 
Profitable Hog Production 


Corn alone is not sufficient for profitable 
pork production. This is pretty commonly 
known. It is one of the reasons for the 
increased demand for tankage as a supple- 
ment for hogs. 

What the hog needs is balance in the 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates and minerals of 
his diet. Wherein lies the value of an ex- 
periment with 5 groups of pigs, averaging 
135 lIbs., fed for 120 days at the Iowa Ex- 
periment station. The results showed: 


GROUP i: Fed nothing but corn, salt 
and water. Gained approximately 2/3rds of 
a lb. per head per day. Required 672 lbs. 
shelled corn for 100 lbs. gain. Poor show- 
ing. 

GROUP 2: Fed 4 lbs. tankage to each 
100 Ibs. corn consumed. Averaged 1.06 lbs. 
gain per head daily. Required 529 lbs. feed 
for 100 lbs. gain. One lb. tankage showed 
7.5 lbs. of corn saved. Supplement short, 
but made a lot of difference. 


GROUP 3: Fed 6 lbs. tankage for each 
100 lbs. of corn consumed. Gained 1.36 ibs. 
per head daily. Required 476 lbs. feed, 447 
Ibs. corn and 29 lbs. tankage for each 100 Ibs. 
gain. One lb. of tankage equaled almost 
8 lbs. of corn. 


GROUP 4: Fed 8 lbs. tankage to each 
100 lbs. of corn consumed. Gains were ap- 
proximately the same as in Group 3. In- 
creased tankage consumption brought no 
satisfactory response, simply increasing the 
cost. 

GROUP 5: Fed 10 Ibs. tankage to each 
100 Ibs. of corn consumed. Gains were 1.23 
Ibs. per head daily. Required 518 lbs. of feed 
for each 100 lbs. gain. Unprofitable com- 


Hocking Valley Swing Hammer 


BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME 
Capacity, Sturdiness and 


pared with Groups 3 and 4, from which it 
shows increased costs and reduced gain. 

Apparently from 6 to 8 lbs. of tankage 
makes the proper balance for 100 lbs. of 
shelled yellow corn in feeding shotes started 
at from 125 to 150 Ibs. Placing such in- 
formation before patrons should help the 
sale of tankage, and help make their feed- 
ing operations profitable. 


Whale Meal Good Feed for Livestock 


Lewis Radcliffe, deputy commissioner of 
fisheries, speaking before the American Ass’n 
of Feed Control Officials at Washington, 
called attention to whale meal, offal of the 
whaling industry, as a source of animal pro- 
tein. 

Because the whale lives on marine life, 
after the manner of a fish, it was assumed 
that the composition of whale meal wculd 
have the nutritional advantages usually at- 
tributed to fish meal, sea life having avail- 
able a greater variety of elements than land 
life. 

Whale meal is a new feed on the Ameri- 
can market. Output of the industry is rela- 
tively small, probably not exceeding 25,000 
tons, because 92% of the world’s production 
of whale oil is taken in the Antarctic sea, dur- 
ing a few weeks fishing in the summer of that 
global area where whales still abound. In- 
terest in the oil, and lack of storage space for 
meal on factory ships that remove the oil 
from the whale carcass, discourage produc- 
tion from this source. Whale meal being 
marketed comes principally from land sta- 
tions fairly accessible to markets. Normally 
it is sold in markets fairly close to home, tho 
present conditions and importations without 
duty, may force it inland and into greater 
use. 


Price Unequalled 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Cottonseed Meal in Decline 


By J. M. TRENHOLM 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 21.—Conditions sur- 
rounding all future markets for the past 
week have been changing so rapidly from 
day to day that even the best posted traders 
are mystified. In October the majority had 
been led to believe that conditions— had 
changed for the better, and were willing 
buyers of stocks and commodities only to 
realize in November they had been led 
astray. Liquidation has been going on with 
increasing momentum carrying prices back 
as rapidly as they advanced. The cotton- 
seed meal market has withstood these bear- 
ish influences perhaps better than any other 
market. The decline has been gradual but 
prices are now down practically $3 per ton 
from the high, $1 a ton since Monday. 

Demand until this week has been good 
but continual liquidation has slowed up 
trading in actual meal. Most of the selling 
in actual has been done by resellers. Mills 
are well sold thru December and have not 
been following the decline. The future mar- 
ket has had to absorb heavy hedge selling 
this week, the heaviest offerings being on 
VYriday when the wheat market broke 4 cts. 
per bu. Competitive concentrates have not 
been reduced in price to any material extent. 


There has been a good export demand for 
cottonseed meal, but the official figures pub- 
lished by Washington were disappointing to 
the trade. Exports from this crop through 
Dec. 31 were 53,679 tons. This is much less 
than was expected. The ginning report pub- 
lished today was 14,210,301 verifying the 
Government estimate of a very large crop. 

Trading today was slow. The price of cot- 
tonseed meal gave way again. December de- 
clined 25 ects. but the more deferred months 
did not lose as much relatively. The close 
was reasonably strong at the decline with 
$15.60 being bid for May. Tenders of 100 
tons of cottonseed meal were made on No- 
vember contracts making total deliveries to 
date 700 tons. 


The Federation of American Business held 
a public meeting Nov. 17 
Club-at’ Decatum ak 
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D'S ANNUAL SEAL 


VERY CHILD 


deserves protection 


from tuberculosis 


The most efficient and economical 


hammer mill on the market today. 
Write for literature 
Distributors Wanted 
HOCKING VALLEY MFG. CO. 


LANCASTER OHIO 


Buy 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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The Monarch Attrition 
Mili with Air Collector 


For More Profitable Feed Grinding 
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It is obvious that a mill designed to grind small 
grains is going to take less power than one built to 
grind roughage. The quick cutting action of grind- 
ing discs will pulverize small grains with 15 to 25 
percent less power than a mill that must hammer the 
product through a screen. Then, too, the perfectly 
balanced discs of the attrition mill operate without 
vibration. This of course, means longer life, lower 
upkeep and less attention. 


Equipped with the Monarch Products Collector 
and our new 
Style V Plates 
we guarantee 
the Monarch to 
grind more per 
horsepower 
than any other 
feed grinder. 
Check up now 
and see how 
much a Mon- 
arch will save 
you. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


& Co., Inc., 1202 Sherman St., Muncy, Pa. 


Chicago Office—9 So. Clinton St. 
Buffalo Office—725 Genesee Bldg. 


America’s Leading Line of Feed Mill Machinery 


a 


EORSESE 


We will gladly make 
a test separation on 
the hulls from your 
Oat Huller, or any 
other commodity 
you may handle. 
We only ask that 
you pay the trans- 
portation costs, and 
send not less than 
100 pounds. 


"Your machine paid for 


itself with the first 


carload we ran over it. 


W. J. Lawther Mills 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Lawther Mills had been hauling their oat hulls 
away and dumping them. A total loss. In fact it 
was an expense, because it cost something to haul 
the oat hulls to the dumping grounds. 


Knowing that their waste hulls contained some pure 
oat groats, the Lawther Mills had been trying to 
devise a means by which they could recover this 
pure oat groat content. 


Hearing about the wonderful success seedsmen were 
having with our Specific Gravity Separator, they 
decided to investigate. We made a free test separa- 
tion, and found that a large percentage of their 
waste hulls contained pure oat groats. 


They immediately ordered a machine, and told us 
later that out of the first carload run over the 
machine they recovered enough pure oat groats to 
pay for it. 

For a limited time we are offering, free, samples 
taken direct from the Lawther Mills. Included in 
one package are four samples. (1) Material before 
going over our machine; (2) Refuse from our 
machine, husks only; (3) Middling, material that 
automatically goes back over our machine until 
all pure oatgroats are extracted; (4) Pure oat 
groats. 

See for yourself what our machine is doing for the 
Lawther Mills. It will save you just as much 
money as it saves them. Don’t delay another day. 
Send the coupon for your free samples. 

NOTICE: Our machines are fully ‘protected by patents and 


infringers or users of any infringing machines will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


Sutton, Steele and Steele 
INCORPORATED 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


SUTTON, STEELE AND STEELE, Inc. GF-801 
Dallas, Texas. 

Gentlemen: I would like to know more about the 
new HV Model Specific Gravity Separator. Please 
send free samples. ( ) Check here if sending 100 
pound sample for free laboratory test separation. 
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Grading Factors for Alfalfa Meal 
Being Developed 

Grading of alfalfa meal has been one of the 
problems before feed control officials for 
some time. It has not been settled, and buy- 
ers are still forced to depend upon the repu- 
tation of the mill preparing it, or upon their 
own judgment from examination of a sam- 
ple. This opens the way for controversies 
that otherwise would not arise. 

Feed control officials are working at find- 
ing a means for quick, intelligent and rea- 
sonably accurate grading. The following ex- 
cerpts from the address of W. A. Wheeler, 
U. S. Buro of Agricultural Economics, be- 
fore the Officials annual convention, early 
this month, demonstrates the progress that 
has been made. 


During the fall of 1930 a field trip was 
made for the purpose of again contacting 
the alfalfa meal manufacturers and others 
interested in standards. Several hundred 
samples, including leaf meal, stem meal, and 
meal made from artificially dried hay, were 
collected and forwarded to the Washington 
laboratory. As the samples were obtained 
from practically all of the manufacturers, 
they represented a fairly accurate cross sec- 
tion of the meal produced in 1980-31. 


A laboratory in which to study the various 
factors was established and equipped during 
the fall and winter of 1930-31. This con- 
tains apparatus necessary for making chem- 
ical analysis, namely: protein, fiber, carbo- 
hydrates, fat, moisture, and ash determina- 
tions, also aspirating, sifting, and grinding 
apparatus for mechanical determinations. 

Preliminary experiments were carried on 
to determine the methods of procedure in 
studying the factors of quality in alfalfa 
meal, using samples of hand picked leaf 
and stem for these studies. In one set of 
experiments it was found that when various 
mixtures of these were ground to a certain 
degree of fineness and then reground through 
a finer screen, the leaf particles pulverized 
and passed the second screen more rapidly 
than did the stem particles, and that a cor- 
rellation may exist between the amounts 
passing through the screen and the protein 
content of the same. Experiments to test 
the separation of the leaf and stem particles 
bv mechanical sieving showed that the finer 
particles were higher in protein, but the dif- 
ference between the protein of the coarser 
and finer particles was not great enough to 
be used in a practical way for determining 
the quality of meal. 

A series of samples of commercial meals 
were then ground to uniform fineness, and 
thereafter reground for a definite time, and 
the protein determination made on the part 


that passed the screen, as well as on the 
residue, and these results compared to the 
actual protein in the original sample. This 


work indicates that it may be possible, after 
further study, to determine from the amount 
that passes the screen the quality of the 
meal, especially that of leaf and stem. 


While all these results are of an explora- 


tory nature, they give indications of the 
possibility of a mechanical ‘determination of 
meal quality that can be used in the prac- 
tical inspection. Already a_ considerable 


number of commercial samples of meal have 


been carefully submitted to analysis and 
found to fall in line quite uniformly with 
anticipated grading groups. 

Seattle, Wash.—Current charges being 


made for grinding and mixing are being in- 
vestigated by the Trade Practices Com/’ite 
of the Feed Dealers Ass’n of Washington. 
A questionnaire is being distributed to collect 
and compile information from which con- 
clusions may be drawn regarding fair and 
equitable rates, and recommendations made 
to the Ass’n membership. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Contesting of selling 
rights is reported under way between Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., successors to the Fleisch- 
mann Co., manufacturers of yeast, and the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
over yeast products treated by the Dr. Harry 
Steenbock patented process for irradiating 
foods. The Research Foundation says it 
sold the right to sell yeast for health food 
only, and reserved the rights covering feed 
irradiation. Standard Brands contends the 
contract should be interpreted so it has ex- 
clusive right to sell its yeast to feed manu- 
facturers. 


Milk Products Volume for Feeding 
Increases 


A sharp increase in the volume of milk 
by-products going into production of animal 
and poultry feeds manifested itself in 1930 in 
spite of lowered national milk production 
and reductions in the amount of feeding 
done. 

These products, principally going into the 
mixes of feed formulas by institutions such 
as the country elevators equipped with 
grinding and mixing machinery, have found 
their greatest sale going to this class of re- 
tail trade. This is patent from the figures 
of mixed feed sales from large tmanufac- 
turers doing a shipping business, which 
registered a material decline in 1930, and fur- 
ther decline since. It seems evident that ab- 
sorption of the increased production of milk 
by-products for animal and poultry feed- 
ing would have been impossible among large 
manufacturers who have suffered so severely 
from reduced sales volume, it being gen- 
erally accepted that very few large feed 
manufacturers are employing as much as 
50% of their capacity. 

MITKS PRODUCES SDE CEN aalose 
figures for total production of all dairy prod- 
ucts showed a decrease from 1929 for the 
first time in 10 years, the period for which 
adequate records are available. Butter de- 
clined 2,000,000 lbs,; condensed milk, 92,- 
000,000 Ibs.; malted milk, 250,000 Ibs.; ice 
cream, 14,000,000 gals. Cheese increased 
by 28,000,000 Ibs.; powdered whole milk by 
slightly more than 2,000,000 Ibs. Reduction 
of all figures to their milk equivalent demon- 
strates a reduction in the amount of milk 
used in manufactured dairy products of 164,- 
000,000 Ibs. 


INCREASES.) UNS EE DN Gay ey = 
PRODUCTS. In spite of this decrease in 
the amount of total manufactured dairy 


products there was another jump upward in 
the by-products for both human and animal 
consumption. These increases included cot- 
tage cheese, concentrated skimmilk, con- 
densed and evaporated buttermilk, dried but- 
termilk, dried skimmilk, casein, and milk 
sugar. The figures on products used in pre- 
paring feed formulas show: 

Concentrated Skimmilk: This animal food 
totaled 19,127,000 lbs., an increase of 4,000,- 
000 Ibs. over 1929. Out of 16 states report- 
ing this product, Indiana ranks first with 
24%, followed by Iowa with 23%. 

Dried Buttermilk: Production totaled 67,- 
031,000 Ibs., an inerease of 13,000,000 Ibs. 
Minnesota produced 20%, Wisconsin 19%, 
and California 9%. The balance was re- 
ported by 24 other states. 

Dried Skimmilk: Total production was 
259,991,000 Ibs., an increase of 52,000,000 Ibs. 
or 25%. Wisconsin supplied 24% of the 
total, New York 19%, and California 16%. 
None other of the 36 reporting states pro- 
duced in excess of 10% of the total. 


Italy has increased the duty on rice, ef- 
fective Oct. 12, 1931. The new rates, in 
paper lire per 100 kilos gross, are as fol- 
lows (old rates in parentheses): Rice, in 
the husk, 41 (11); partly husked, 50 (16.50); 
cleaned, 60 (23.90); rice flour, 60 (23.90). 

Government operation of cattle ranches in 
Queensland, Australia, begun several years 
ago, to cut out the middleman and give the 
public cheaper meat has resulted disastrous- 
ly. The deficits were enormous and meats 
were dearer. After sinking $12,100,000 in the 
meat enterprise the government sold out for 
$2,600,000. Disregarding this experience our 
Congress enacted a law heading us in the 
same direction, with the difference that the 
Farm Board’s losses already are many times 
greater. 
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Hog Feeding Weight Standards for 
Your Feeders 


What weight a pig should reach in a given 
number of days on full feed is worked out in 
a table by John M. Evvard, long associated 
with the Iowa Experiment Station in charge 
of swine feeding experiments. 

They constitute a measure for what a 
good feeding ration, sanitary conditions, 
good housing, and good feeding practice 
should do. ‘ 

Assuming other factors to be correct, will 
your supplement produce these results: 


Good Superior 
Agein days weights lbs. weights lbs. 
Birth 2:2 2.5 
60 40 50 
90 70 85 
120 110 125 
150 150 180 
180 200 240 
210 245 295 
240 285 350 
270 320 400 
300 350 
330 380 
360 405 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
GRAIN & FEED 


Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 5,500,000 
bushels 


Crush 


BOWSHER os 
Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor, 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 


vator. Circular on re- 
a ,— quest. 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


“Feeds and 
Feeding” 


ILLUSTRATED 
19th Edition—770 Pages 

By W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison 

The recognized authority on feeds 
and feeding. Careful study of this 
book by elevator operators who grind 
and mix feeds will place them in 
better position to advise their farmer 
patrons as to the best in feeds. Keep 
it in your office within easy reach of 
your patrons and encourage their 
reading it. 

Contains valuable formulae and 
suggestions on feed ingredients, pro- 
portions, ete. 

Price $4.50 plus postage. 
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THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 


RED Ww BRAND 


HEN you purchase a feed grinder, do 
you buy just a grinder—or do you 
buy the low cost grinder service that pleases 
your customers and shows you real profits? 
Jacobson Universal Grinders are GOOD 
“machines to start with—but their true 
worth is most evident in the years of low 


DIGESTER TANKAGE © 


cost, carefree, profitable service they render M Ec A T S C R A 4 S 


. their owners. 


_ If you are interested in better grinding profits, 
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KE. JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


MRC TENTH AVE.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO 


- New Yor k, N. i - Boston, Mas 
_ Nebraska Cit 7, Nebr Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oblahona Ci ste Okla. 3 Alber a, Minn. 
Kansas City, Kans. _ ; 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canadian Distributor 


Tack ads to Bushes 


Direct Reduction Grain robles on cards ne 


48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 10-lb. breaks. Just the 
thing for quickly reducing truck loads. 
Printed from large, clear type conveniently ar- 
ranged on both sides of six cards, size 103x123 
inches with marginal index, weight 1 Ib. Price at 


Chicago, $1.50. Order 3275 Extended. 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


YOU SHOULD USE THIS GRAIN TESTING EQUIPMENT 
Prepare for New Corn Movement NOW! 


Products — Moisture ‘Testers; 
Dockage Testers; Grain Sam- 
pling Devices; Sample Pans; 
Analytical Scales; Four - in - one 
Scales; Dockage Sieves; Weight 
per bushel Apparatus; Triers. 
BROWN DUVAL MOISTURE 
TESTERS 

Seedburo Quality Moisture Test- 

ers are used by the Government 


Grain Inspection Departments and 
over 10,000 mills and elevators. We 
manufacture Official Brown-Duval 
Moisture Testers in all.sizes from 
one compartment to six, heated by 
gas, electricity or alcohol. 


GRAIN PROBES 


“suroQvue’ 


DOUBLE WALL COPPER 
FLASKS . 


The use of this device in place 
of the glass flasks in the Moisture 
Tester will accurately show when 
flour, meal or feed contains exces- 
sive moisture, and will enable millers 
and feed manufacturers to take 
proper precaution in preventing 
costly losses due to deterioration. 


DOCKAGE SIEVES FOR 
WHEAT, CORN AND 
OATS 


Made of 20 gauge aluminum, 13 
inches in diameter. Sides are seam- 
less, botton performations are of 
aluminum also. Strong, light and 


will not rust. Set consists of Scalper 
Sieve, Buckwheat Sieve, Fine Seed 
Sieve and solid bottom pan. 


AND TRIERS 


_ Brass with inner brass casing and open handle in sizes from 39 
inches long, 1 inch in dianreter, with six openings, to 62 inches long, 
13g inches in diameter and 10 openings. 


WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 
TESTER 


It is as easy to read the figures on 
the beam as the printing on’this paper. 
Strongly constructed, polished brass 
measure holds the grain, and a brass 
beam with sliding brass poise quickly 
gives test weight. The beam has three 
graduations to give weight per bushel 
to show percentage of loss in cleaning 
and give exact weight of sample, Three 
sizes—pint, quart and 2 quarts. 


SPECIAL “FOUR-IN-ONE” 
SCALE 


This scale, designed and manufac- 
tured by us, satisfies a long-felt want 
in the trade for a small, complete office 
scale for weighing samples for mois- 
ture test and for determining test 
weights per bushel, dockages, weights 
for mailing, samples, etc. 


BOERNER WEIGHT PER 
BUSHEL APPARATUS 


NO. 40 

Latest type approved by the Government. 

To obtain the accurate “weight per 
bushel’”—impossibie by the common prac- 
tice of pouring into the bucket at varying 
height, sinking the bucket in the grain and 
putting it in by hand, or pulling the 
bucket through the grain, packed or loose, 
with a long or short sweep, etc. This 
apparatus was designed by Mr. E. G. 
Boerner of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The double beam is graduated 
as follows: 

Lower Bar—1 to 60 pounds per bushel. 

Upper bar—Top line 1/10 pound to 13 
pounds per bushel; middle line 2 grams to 
200 grams; botton line 1 per cent to 100 
per cent of 200 grams. 


TORSION BALANCE SCALE 
NO. 5055 


A fine balance for delicate weighing 
and the anaylsis of seed and grain. Capac- 
ity 120 grams, sensitiveness 2 milligrams. 
Riderbeam 1 gram by .01 gram or if speci- 
fied 500 milligrams by 5 milligrams. Size 
13x8%4x6% inches. Brass weights in ma- 
hogany case 2-20 grams to 1 gram. 


We are the largest handlers of Grain and Seed Testing Equipment in the world. 
Adequate Stock Always—Prompt Shipment Is Assured. We Will Appreciate Your Business. 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


1018 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


